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PREFACE 



Thts is a companion volume of the final report'to the £tudy "A- 
Descriptive Study of the Classroom Instruction Component of the ESEA 
Title VII Bilingual. Edupation Program" and contains selected case 
histories and case studies of local education projects funded during 
the school year 1980-81. The Technical Report volume contains tne 
major Study findings, in this volume there are references to the 
case studies and this volume is referenced back to t hem . 

The purpose of the present volume is -to provide a context for the 
findings discussed in the other documents associated with' the Study, 
and to illustrate through narrative discussions s + ome local program' 
operations and activities- Because the statistical presentations 
give profiles of the Basic. Program across all the studied projects* 
(524 projects in the universe and 60 projects selected for the 
intensive field visits), it was not possible nor. desirable in t^be 
other volume to provide a holistic view of any one project. Thus 
this volume, .containing selected case* ^histories and studies, 
presents in condensed form profiles, of individual .projects. 

The cases presented here contain as much Septh as the Study l s 
resources and timing would permit. Generally, the emphasis ^was on 
gathering information which would accurately .describe each project 
on all key dimensions.; ethnographic approaches could only be us^d in 
a limited way. This notwithstanding, the cases in this volume 
provide a picture of the variety of projects which receive funding 
from the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority La nguage s 
Affairs. ■ "♦ 

The data base for. this volume derives principally from sixty case 
histories (one per jLite visited) and six case studies. Each member 
of the Study's f iel£* staff was involved in the writing of these 
reports. From these^ixty case histories aq<* six case studies, 
eighteen histories and four studies were selected for inclusion in 
this volume. Special thanks go to Dr. Earl-Jones, who. authored the 
K case studies* included here. 
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• CHAPTER s l : INTRODUCTION 



This volume of the Final Report on t-he Descriptive Study of the 
Classroom Instruct ion Component of the ESEA Title VII Bil in-^ual 
Education Program presents the results from case type analysis- of • 
a sample of local 'bilingua^l education programs which were visited in 
spring, 1981. .While The Tec hn lea 1 Rep or t STeals with technical . 
^summaries and descriptive statistics of the 'Basic, Program and a ' 
s amp le of sixty projects, this volume describes a selection -of. 
programs , *. i.e., case, histories which we re put together f r oml a\ 
variety of sources andfeat^rials in order to provide a fuller 
description of local programs in operation. 

\ 

In order that the reader may be^er understand the nature of the 
methods used to obtain the narratives and in order to place the * f 
narratives in methodological and contextual perspective, a discussion 
of the steps leading to the design of the case history me t hod , and 
of the results, is provided. 

1 • 1 Background to the Method for Obtaining Oase Histories 

* i. 

The^ objectives which guided all efforts during the life of the Study 
were as follows* * x . . 

*• To describe rhe characteristics of a representative sample of 
v Title Vll-funded basic bilingual education projects and to 

identify groups of projects^ which appear to represent distinctly 
different instructional approaches, to the education of c hi ldre n 
wi t h 1 imi ted -Enjgli sh f pr of ic ie rfjcy . ^ 

• Tq determine the project objectives, and relationship 
between skills actually addressed by ' t he projects A ^ those 
skill s c necessary to function effectively in an all-English- 
medium classroom in the United' States. * s 

• To determine the degree of program implementation among local 
education agencies and to identify factors which enhance or 
impede project implementation. K * » 

The method s used to pursue these objectives included two mail 
questionnaires' (one to project directors and another to- Parent 
Ad vi sory Committee Cha irper s ons ), and several interview guides (used 
on site with superintendents, principals, project directors, PAC 
.Chairpersons^ teacifers , federal program coordinators, and teacher 
aides)* These data collection instruments were employed in order to 
reduce a tremendous amount of quantifiable data to orderly files 
which could in turn be summarized into broad Basic Program profiles, 
frequencies, and statistical tables with appr opr iate discussion. 
Thus, it was expec ted that a s ubs t a^nti^al amount , i ndeed , the bulk, 
of a na lysis for - the * Study would derive from statist ic a I,, data. (The 
summaries using such data will be found in The Technical Report .* ) 
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?\not her charge 



was to ob^taiA information 
which Vo-trl d contain 



and impressions toward 



supporting volume which w^trl i contain selected case his'tories. Such 
a volume, it was felt, would .go far in providing a general context 
tor the statistical analysis supplied in the other portions of the 
Final Report, and would help<readers witK background information on 
local projects, especially in terms of certain behavioral or 
<administrative dimensions^ state-of-the-art (or practice) problems 
historical or community aspects, an^ so on. 



\ 



Thus, while the purposes of the case histories were relatively clear 
during the course j?f the Study's design stage, a problem" presented 
itself concerning a method for collecting the dat^a and orepar ing the 
case histories. The authors thought that, readers would be interested 
in the method used to collect information for the case histories and 
the design used to structure the*vriting of the case histories. 
These are discussed in the following pages. 

1 . 2 Distinctions' Between' Case History and Case Study 

Generally, the preparation of case histories implies a qualitative 
procedure for collecting the data which tends to capture nuances or 
elements a situation with summarized data. A case history is 
presented for purposes of illustrating the situation, or a procedure 
or *a system — the emphasis is on, depicting action and relationships-. 



In some instances, case histories are used as devi'ces for capturing 
'the essentials which contribute jfriurectly to exemplary cases; as such, 
>they. illustrate or directly po^ftt to tnose characteristics or 
activities which promote an extraordinary circumstance", or at the 
very least, adhere to normative standards. Narratives of exemplary 
case histories are useful for depicting situations or cases which 
can supply standards for positive comparison, or which cfen show 
results desired in a given field or area.* - 1 * . 



Although case histories can and of ten do employ summary information, 
the usual presentation is tn narrative Jf.orra, and seeflts to highlight 
or underscore those at tr Lbuise s which are particularly interesting 
instructive, or comparable. In addition, other information is 
s up plied which can impart aji^lndividualis^tic flavor, e* it her for 
identifying certain features, yor for prqviding a context for 
under s t a nd i^ff the" situation. 




♦See, for example, Development Associates (19 7 7),^ which used as 
criteria: improvement in student achie vemen t or attitude? collabo- 
ration of state/federal resources; successful technical assistance 
from SEA ; inter- or intra-state regional collaboration* establish- 
ment of a PACf involvement of children from no n- public institutions; 
use of innovat tfve techniques; development of resources for other 
projects? development of resources for o"t her projects; determination 
of student 1 ^ language ability? and bringing together di verse 4 
language and cultural groups. 
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nature 
use 

the so-called Harvard Case Method, ' which emphasises inductive 
reasoning as part of the learning procedure. These then 
bare essentials of case histories. " 



Finally, the illustrative and instructive 
can be seen in their training or edocationai 



of case histories 
as exemplified by 



are the 



^For project staff members, however, a problem arose as to the 
relationship of case histories to other data collection techniques 
in the Study: Should a case history augment data collected through 
mail questionnaires ard face-to-face interviews (structured 
interviews)? Should it follow a rigid format or should it be guided 
by 'themes* uncovered in the field? Should it have scxme comparable 
features to -other cases in the Study? Because of the limited amount 
of time to be spent in local bilingual'education projects, the survey 
staff wouj^d be limited to a one-time opportunity for capturing 
impressions and information " should they then be guided by precise 
instructions (and lose the opport uni ty for capturing individualistic 
project inforraacion) or should they depend largely on general 
orientation (and lose the possibility of comparative information 
across all cases)?* X 

There was also the vexing problem of what i ndeed/*cons t i t ut ed a case ? 
^history, clearly./ time in the field would be too shtfrt to collect 
t he quant ity of information necessary for writing an ethnography of 
each project. Further, the time available after data collection, 
would, limit how much effort could be put into writing the case ^ 
history reports* In Search for a pragmatic answer which would 
accommodate the demand's of the Study and the ultimate pres-entat ion- 
of a collection of case histoirles, a distinction was made between' 
case h istories and case studies . 

Basically, cAs e histories were defined as treatments which are fairly 
static across situations. These call f'or rather standardized top ics 
or concerns which can be useful for comparing across cases .or to a 
given standard. Case studies were seen as more individualized 
efforts which would provide special views in.to t he u whys and* 
wherefores of a particular situation* £ compar ison /of both can be 
seen ,in the following chart: * 




♦See De ve lopme r>t Associates (1980) where case s ti^Tie s vfocus on 
whether successful projects could or did collect data which could be 

en as acceptable evidence of project impabt* Also,' - Development 
Associate s (1975) which looked at' projects selected on the basis of 
success in accomplishing their ( st udent ; outcome objectives. 
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Structure 



Case History 
orgarrized, delineated 



Focus 



Conceptual Us e 



specific variables, 
detailed characteristics 

interpolatiVe, deductive, 
a record 



Case Study 

top-ical in a very general 
sense; recommended ~or 
suggested .leads or 
direction 

themes, d ime nsi ons , cause 
a-nd effect con j ectute L 

ex tr apol at i ve , inductive, 
analysis or synthesis 



Field Procedure acc-ommodat ion of avail-able free^ranpincj ino« i ry in 



App lication 



Data Structure 



data 



all schools or -all 
projects \ 

amenable to a^gVegat ion 
across all schools or 
projects . 



pursuit of information 
describing g^ereric or 
gene ra 1 top ics 

selected . schools or 
projects 

idiosyncratic/ conducive 
' to obtaining behavioral 
insights, general i 2; able 
in qualitative mode-s 



Once these distinctions were made, discussions were he Id on the 
merits of using -orte or tne other method for o btaini ng the de sired 
cases to be used in the final report/ One argument- proposed that 
.cases histories ought to be prepared for each project visit ed (60 in 
the sample), anj to accomplish the data collection for this through 
the use of a i*r.\es of structured and semi~*s true tured observation 
guides and docum^t review forms. Another argument held that it 
would be moTe appropr iate to ^se a less s true tured and more 
qualitative approach to data collection, and to carry out this data L 
collection' only at selected sites. Obviously, it would be possible 
to write cases across all visited sites with a -derailed 
hand, but a more insightful analysis could be performed 
number-. Thus, arguments for the first position focused, 
comparability of the resulting cases and the utility of 
data far providing contextual inf or mat ion to he lp inoerprdt the 
results of the survey questionnaire and interview guide s . On the 
other hand, arguments for the second position centered around the- 
independence of the case histories from the results of the survey 
portion of the Study and the ability of the cases to look into 
issues of implementation not readily amenable to Study through 
questionnaire and structured interviews. 

Because each of the arguments was compelling, it was decided to 
divide the 'case writimg effdrt into two parts, t he 'first to be 
considered the case 'histories' proper, and the second to be 
considered the case 'studies.' For each site visited, a, cas^ history 
would ba written. The dataTfor these case histories would come from 



guide "on 
with a fewer 
on the 

case h i story 
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multiple sources including the survey instruments administered at 
each site, dbcument review forms, classroom observation i ns t r urae n ts , 
and site report forms. They would be written by the field data 
collectors themselves, and would be shorter in length than the 
studies. The cas^ h studies, on the other hand, would be written for 
a smaller number of the sites visited. These would be assigned to 
senior staff who would, of course/ have available^to them all data 
emerging iron the site. As is seen in this document, case histories 
average 6 pages in length; case studies averaqe 16, pages in length, 1 
reflecting the in-^epth treatment* 

Two formal semi'-structured reporting forms - were created to be used 
by field staff in collecting information for inclusion in the case 
histories,' the "Informal Observation Report' 1 * .(used during classroom 
observations) and the "Team Member Site Report" (filled out nightly 
by each team member for each site visited). 'Further, a detailed 
outline for writing the case, .histories was drafted, circuit te^^ong 
staff, and revised. It provided section -by -section references 
specific forms and i ns t rume nt items where i nf or ma tion needed to write 
a particular section would be found, Th^outline, as it was pre- 
sented in t he Field Manual given to each data collector, is provided 
in the Appendices, A model'case history of a fictional Title VII 
project was also written in order to provide the field teams with a 
better idea of what their case histories should look like. In 
particular, case history writers ere asked to s umme r ize data and 
impr es s ion s on project overview, program deve lopmenc , staff 
development and training component s , parent and commun i ty involvement 
component , instructional component , project management , and inter- 
mediate outcome s. Case study writers on the other t&nd were asked 
to provide information in the areas of project background and 
history, language and cultural con si der a t ion , administration and 
implementation of the project, instructional concepts, resources and 
materials, project interfaces or linkages, personnel, and future of 
the project. 



In training the data cc*LlectQrs, emprfas i s had to be on the u k se of 
the more structured interview guides, since these would provide the 
overwhelming base for the report of the E SEA Title VII Bilingual 
Education r Progrpm « The case histories and case studies were 
inc 1 uded in training, but collectors were* mainly referred to the + 
guidelines supp|l ied in each packet of instructions. 

1-3 AnalysisJnd Selection of Case Histories 

The case histories in this vol ume we re selected after all of the 60 
histories had been read. The case nistories included in this volume 
were qhosen on the basis of several factors, including applicability 
to the major objectives of the Study, potential reference to several 
data topics of the Technical Report , and intrinsic interest, whicfi 



*Both of these forms are found in the appendix. 
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the case might contain. Also, «£e cause the majority 'of the Title VII 
projects were Spani s\h- language, At was decided to Include AsUn 
language case histories out of pj^bpo rt i on to their numbers. 
Final ly , case histories were Inc/Luded as representatives of many 
other a 1 mo st i^ent i c'a 1 .projects! particularly Spanish -language 
projects! i.e., very J^tt le was 'to be gained by the inclusion of 
projects to a colleccjj^h which already had their counterparts. 
• 

1 . 4 Suggested Uses of this Volume 

The case histories* case studies^ and associated analysis presented 
here are intended to serve several purposes, both wit hi n the context 
of this Study and within the context of bilingual e ducat ton int. 
genera 1 . They are-* - " 

• to provide a context for interpreting the results providedVih + 
Volume I, and to provide examples from particular programs 

h which illustrate these results; and n 

• to illustrate particular program features which, while not 

* correlated with specific Study results, contribute to under- " 
standing the ways in which Title VII programs are implemented- 

To assist the reader in using this volume in conjunction with the 
Technical Report volume Table 1 has be en developed . This Table 
cross references some of the key elements in the cases to the /* 
presentation in the Technical Repp r t volume • 

At a more general level/ the information in this volume also serves 
to provide a description of a variety of different types 1 of bilingual 
edu cation programs which can be useful in understanding both the - 
nature of bilingual edu cation in the United States t hat time 
(1980-81), and how educational programs ±t\ general a^re imp 1 erne nte£ 
in local school districts* 

In addition to providing background illustrating the results con- 1 ' 
tained in the Technical Report and Overview volumes and providing 
additional .inf ormJtiOn/' 'the information in this volume can prove 
useful to parties concerned with bilingual education at the local, 
state and Federal levels in a number of other ways.** For example, at 
the local level £h 4 is material ca'n be useful during the planning 
process by providing examples of how other bilingual projects have 
imp 1 em en ted programs in similar so^Sio-cul tura 1 and educational 
contexts . The information in the case histories and case studie s T 
can also provide suggestions as to alternative strategies which 
ongoi ng programs could adopt . At the state level, the case histories 
and case studies can provide state education agencies with profiles 
of how local programs actually i implement their programs, the extent 
to which they need assistance from the state and the nature of this 
assistance, and how state education agencies have helped programs in, 
(t he past 1 . Finally* the material in this volume should' provide 
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on ,drop^out rate 



6, 19 



Impact of lack of 
qua 1 if ied staff 

Mention of students 
with little or no 
English skills 
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federal policy-makers and agency staff w'ith specific illustrations 
of how local projects implement the, goals of a national program, of 
the particular problems of local program design and implementation, 
and the^ variety o*f ways by which local projects, fac.ed with 
localized needs, resolve problems* 

In the next chapter, some genera|ytfbservations of the case study and 
case history materia 1 are discussed, and some comments a/e presented 
to help guide the reader in studying the cases of bilingual education 
at the local level* . ^ 
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CHAPTER 2: A COMPARATIVE OVERVIEW OF CONTENTS 



2 « 1 General Comments 



major components or elements found in 
Studies are discussed/ As mentioned * 
shorter treatments and comprise IS of 
Case studies which are longer and 
provide more detail, are presented for the^-erfeher four 
14, 21 and 22).* Because of the 



In this* chapter some of the 
the case histories and case 
before, case histories we re 
the 22 cases in .this volume. 



cases hINos* 8 , 

i father subjective selection, of cases, 

there ts no distinct benefit to be obtained in a comparison across 
the cases. For example, because Spanish-language projects dominate 
the ESEA Title VII projects in number and therefore the . sample, it 
was felt that the selection ought to include a larger number of 
non-Spanish language projects. Accordingly, besides the ,13 Spanish- 
language cases, there are five Asian-language projects (Nosi 2, 6, 
9, 17, and 22) or seven, if Cases*No. 11 arid No. 14 which also have 
Spanish, are included, and there are three Native American projects 
(Nos. 4, 5, and 8), There is also a single project in a Middle 
Eastern language** 



are 



Of the 22 project^ selected for description in this volume, six 
new grantees Nos. 5, 6, 11,*13, 14, and 17. The rest are 

projects. The smallest project in terms o{ students in 
program is So. 15, with 54 students, and the largest 
represented is No. 10 with 957. (See roster of cases on the 
following page.) 



cont inua t ion 
the Title VII 



It must be emphasized 1 that the cases presented here are not 
representative of the Title VII universe. They were selected because 
of their general interest or because they highlight areas ^ of concern 
in Bilingual Education . Upon review , however , some general theme s 
dc appear and a synthesis of selected areas is therefore possible to 
assist readers. Thus, in the remainder of this chapter, analyses of 
some key elements or themes are presented. * The topics covered are: 
instructional approach , par en t/cqmmuni ty involvement , a dap ta t ion to. 
local contexts, innovative programs, materials development, * 
coordination of special programs, and State Education Agefitey 
involvement. *• * _ 

2 . 2 Instructional Approach '* ■ 

Although the cases presented here are in no way representative of 
the universe of ESEA Tit^e VII Basic projects, it seems, that certain ' 
very marked correlations^ be twee n e t hh£ c/ language group served by a 
project and approach to bilingual education appear upon examination 
of the presentations. Generally speaking, projects serving Hispanic 
populations fall into a moderately to weakly transitional approach. 
Projects serving As i an populations , as well as those serving mixed 
language groups tend to be moderately to strongly transitional in 
approach/ with a substantial n umber bordering on a wholly English as 
a Second Language orientation.* • The few, language preservation type" 
projects which exist are restricted to -American Indian populations. 
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HO SIER OF CASES 

Student 



CTecilOU uacU 


L*c*ng Uutje 1 S jV t 
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IQCtJl 


Application Typ" 


111 j> 4-- j-u w- ■ ■ 
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South 


Central 
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hi "1 L+llAb"lf 
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^cuiUjpQXoii f *J spane ae , 

Korean , Laotion, Vietnamese 

r 
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Central 




Continuation* (b«*gan 


1979) 


History 


Spanish 


West 




869 


Continuation (began 


1979) 


History, , 


Native American 


West 




# 211 * 
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Uititor^ / \ 


\ Native American 


West 




186 
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150 
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Spanish 


West 




779 
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1976) 


JLtudy, 


Native American 


North 


Central 


261 


Continuation (bey an 


? ) 


History 


Korean, Mandarin 


North 


Central 
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1979) 
* 
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Spanish 


North 


Central ? 
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1077) 


History 


Spanish, et. at. 
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Central 


350 


New (began 1900) 




History 

• 


Spanish 


Southeast 


A C 1 


Continuation (began 


1976) 


His tor y 


Spanish • * 


South 


Central 


160 


New (began 198P) 




S tu<ly 


Spanish , Korean , Vietnamese 


West 




1 bO 


New (began 1900) " 




it iacpi y 


D|>an isii 


South 


Central 




Continuation (began 


1976) 


ttistor y 


r" 1 ! za i *ft a^it 

opaiixsn 


North 


Central 




Continuation (be'gan 


19711) 


His tory 


Chinese, Hutong , Khmer , 
Korean, Taptian 


Southeast 


i 


New (began 1980) 
• 




History 


Middle Eastern 


West 




300 


Continuation (bey an 


1970) 


History 


Spanish 


West 




250 


Continuation (began 


1970) 


History 


Spanish - * 


South 


Central 


346 


Con £iTnua t ion ( beg a n 


1978) 


Study 


Spanish 


North 


Central 


592 


Continuation (began 


? ) 


Study 


[Imong, Khmer, Laotian, 


West 




668 


Continuation (began 


*' ) 



Vietnamese 
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tnf orma t ix> n* J r epor t ed in the case, histories also provides some 
^nsight: into w.hf these differences in approach appear between 
projects serviny different popula t ions. The trend toward strong 
transitional approac hes among projects serving Asian populations 
appears to have its roots in cultural attitudes of these populations 
towards e ducat ion, the * f role of the school, and the pl4ce for native 
language instruction. The following comme n t from the^case history 
of No. 9 illustrates this. 



+ This project is ex 
instruction occurs 
assistance to LEP 
demic subjects whi 
.instrvction about 
Instead, the empha 
to conmanicative c 
transition to Engl 
feels that the nat 
that the role of t 
learn and achieve 



clusively a pull-ou 
. ♦ TJ^e focus of the 
students in their n 
le they learn Engli 
the grammar of the 
sis is on rapid and 
ompe t e nee in En cj lis 
ish is in response 
ive language should 
he school is t^S ena 
i n Engli s h. 



t program; no in-class 
program 'is to pro-vide 
ative language in aca- 
sh. There is almost no 
n a t i ve language . . . 

effective transition 
h. This emphasis on 
to the' community which 
be taught at home and 
ble the students to 



The tendency toward strongly transitional, quas i-ESL.^r o'cfr-ams among 
projects serving mixed language populations, on the ^ther hand, 
appears to result from such pragmatic factors as the difficulty in 
fijiding and hiring enough bilinjual staff, and in acquiring adequate 
materials in all of the languages being served by the project. 

The orientation toward language preservation of many of the Native 
American projects is' appar e nt ly the result of the rather recent ^ 
reversal in attitude by the federal government toward the preser- 
vation of these languages, and the strong Community desire 'to 
maintain and increase the number of speakers of these languages 
within their community. That is, until recently, not only was. there 
no federal support for bilingual education or language preservation 
amo ng the Indian population, of the United States, but there was 
active involvement in, making these populations monolingual speakers 
of English. As a result, the majority of still surviving Indian 
languages are on t£e .verge of extinction. Many of these Nat ive 
American populations have seen Title VII, and more recently Title IV 
of the Indian Education Act, as a means for reversing th/Ls trend. 
The strong community support for language preservation among these 
populations is illustrated by the following comme nt from a project 
serving a historically Northeast Amer ica n Indian group ( No . 4 ) s 

The language program was designed* to develop curriculum 
materials to be used for the purpose of preserving the^ 
Native American cultuxe and teaching the Native American 
la nguage . There are very few member s of the culture who 
know the language and culture. * * All children in the 
program are English dominant,, and the program might well ^ 
be viewe d as a Native Amer ica n Indian language a s a 
second language program* • • Some administrators did not 
understand the need tor bilingual education u/itil parents 
vehemently explained the importance of preserving a dying 

culture and language* 
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The focus on the native language rat he r than English is well 

i 1 lus t r a t ed by the following comments from a project serving another 

Native American Indian groiip (Ho, 5J; 



A constant comment made by regular classroom teachers* the 
principal, and others not affiliated with the project was the 
'need for the project to contain a strong language and reading 
(English) skill development component since the problem with 
many of the Native American students was that. of poor English 
abilities v The project, however, did not deal with that - L 
problem and was not developing any future plans to include that 
into its instructional component. 

The,. fact that projects serving Hi spa hie populations .span the range 
of transitional approaches from ESJL-type to maintenance appears to 
be a, product of the. large number of s^ich projects, the diversity of 
Hi span ic pop u la tions with their differing cultural perspec t i ves on 
bi 1 ingual edu cation, and/t he different community contexts in w^hich 
these programs operate. %% 

ft 

2. 3 Parent/ Communi ty In vol vemen t 

A major focus of Title VII has been on increasing the involvement of 
parents and the local community in the operations of Title 1 VII 
projects and the education of their children in general. This' is 
signaled overtly both in the requirement for a project to organize a 
Parent idvisory Committee once funded and in the allowance for pro- 
jects to have paid staff members whose sole or primary -function is 
that of community liaison. In addition, many projects have under- 
taken specif i>c activities in the areas of information dissemination, 
special events parent training* in^class volunteering* etc. * aimed 
at generating greater parental and community involvement. 

While many projects report progress in this area* examination of the 
cases suggests that this progress is often made where the parents * 
and/or community are already actively interested in bilingual 
education and in helping the school s with the education of their 
children* and were only prevented from doing so through lack' of 
opportuni ty* lack of transportation, home responsibilities * or la ck 
of knowledge about how to help the school. Much jaore resistant to 
efforts to increase involvement, are communities which are not so 
predisposed to bilingual education or to assisting the education 
process in *t he schools. The case histories reveal that in a number 
of communities parents and community members feel that t-he education 
of their children is the purview of the schools* and that parents 
would only be interfering were they to become involved. For example 
the Parent Advisory Committee chairperson at the No. 9 project 
reported that: 

■ 

• • • community involvement did not reflect this (the 
very .high community support for bilingual education) 
because of • • • the general belief that the education of * 
t he "children is the responsibility of the schools and not 
the community. 
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Similarly, at the,; project no. 9, the author of the case history s 
notes that: 

' ~v 'i 

. v * cultural values enter into the dynamics of parent 

i ri vol vemint • From the Southeast Asian group 1 s per sp^gt i ve , 

e ducatioA is viewed as the school's 'job and they have a strong 

"non-interference" value* ^ 



.While the two comments above 
project serving Asian populat 



were takWAr^f rom the case hi-story of a 
ions, it xs) not only Asians who hold 



this view, For example , in tz he, case history of #a Hispanic project 
the author notes: " ^ I 

• • • members of "the Hispanic cqmmunity ?£re not Comfort- 
able with the id^a v of . being directly 'involved with the 

school, so vqltfhtee r injg , vis%Lts to school/ formal parent 
meetings, etc., are not "a standard mode of operation. 

Related to the problem noted above **4 the view held b^ sotf,^ parents 
and community members; that they do not have the necessary /kills to 
be of assistance in tTre* education of their children. For examples 
at the No. 6 project, the Parent Advisory Committee chairperson \ 
noted that: * 

• • .many parents felt uncamf ortable about becoming 
involved J/ta their children's education because they felt 
i 11-equipptfd to help them. , 

Also at the project No. 9 It was reported that parents were of the - 
opinion that, "they have nothing to offer, si nee the teacher and 
school know^ more a*bout education than they do." 

The solution to such problems as the* a bo ve is particularly difficult 
(to formulate because^ they involve^such i ntangV^les as cultural 
values , personal self -assessment , and attitudes. In a few of the 
projects visited, however, . it was Reported that approaches that 
worked to overcome these obstacles to a greater or lesser* extent had 
beep f ound * For example , it was reported for project Ho. 1 that, 
"much greater parental involvement occurred when PAC members 
being parents of project students themselves " contacted parents in 
the community to asjc them to come to'meetings, participate in 
training sessions, and help develop classroom, materials for the 
project." Staff ^nd t PAC chairpersons at other projects as well 
noted that PAC menrbers could play a /critical role in overcoming the 
reluctance of patrents to greater involveufent in their children's • 
sc hopling . As. parents themselves , t hey could understand best t he 
nature of the cultural values/attitudes which" inhibited parental 
involvement and thus best suggest effective means for overcoming 
these. In general, projects reported the greatest success in 
dealing with problems such as the above when they were handled 
i nf ormally , i.e., by word-of -mouth communications , home visits, 
etc. The use of the parent's native language at PAC meetings, 
teacher or project staff -parent meetings, etc., also affpeared to 
increase parental involvement. An extreme case oi E"fiis was reported 

for project Ho* 8 where a wholly bilingual school had been set up. 
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According to the PAC representative interviewed! the PTA * 
at the bilingual school was far. more efctive than the 
others. She felt that the bilingual project awakened"' 
this interest because the Native American Indian language 
of the parents was being spoken at the school and parents 
felt more comfortable coming. 

. ^ * e~ 

While the above discussion has been concerned with impediments to 
graa*ter parental involvement in the education of their children in 
general** and the op ©ration of tbe Title VII project in particular* 
it should also be not<ed that some projects had since their inception 
had strong parental involvement and community support. For example* 
at or o j^ec t No. 4 , "The Native American cpamuji i ty has be en very much 
involved in the bilingual school because^ 1 it is essentially a 
community school." At another project "the Hispanic community was 
i ns t rumen tal in having the Study (an evaluation of bilingual', 
education in the area)- implemented and the development of th« Title 
VII project as one of the ways to meet the needs identified* * 

2 . 4 Adaptation to Local*Contexts 

There is a- tendency to think of bilingual education as some 

monolithic homogeneous entity which schools either have or do not 
have. Nothing could be further from the truth. As noted in the 
preceding sections and„in the information presented in Volume I of 
this final report, t h«^fai ver s i ty of program types and methodologies 
is tremendous . Muc h of this diversity results from the adapt at ion 
of local projects to the needs, wishes and demographics of the 
community in which they are located. t 

In the case of certain projects* usually those. exhibiting a 
particularly innovative or otherwise unusual approach, this <- 
adaptation to the community context is especially vis ible EJor 
ex amp 1 e , at pro j ec t No . 4 * i- 1 was noted t ha 1 1 / 

t , 

In the 1930s , 80 0 Indian stories were~coll<*cted from 
Indians on the reservation. These stories have been made 
a va ilable to the Language Program . A nat ive-*s pea king 
brother/sist^iTteain is employed by the program to 
translate and transcribe these stories* which are 
/becoming part of the curriculum. In addition* six elders 
from Canada and New York provide technical assistance on 
a consulting basis. * 

On the other hand, a number of projects had evolved in such a way 
that little'or no English instruction took Place as part of project 
activities* the focus of the project being on native language 
instruction (Cases 4 and 8). Again this was in response to the 
commun i ty whose i ntereXs lay in preserving the native language 
rather than improving the English abilities of >the children. While 
the above examples represent the extremes am regards methodological 
and philosophical approaches to bilingual education* they serve to 
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point out that the community contexts .in which programs operate may 
differ dramatically/ and that it w t ould be misguided to presume that 
a ny one type of program or any one approach to bilingual education 
would satisfy the particular needs in each case. 

'2.5 Innovative Programs 

*In reaction to the community contexts in which bilingual education 
projects find themselves, many have attempted -to move away from the 
more t x ad i t iona 1/app r oac h e s and to try more innovative methods. 
Most pull-out type programs, where the ^student is removed from class, 
for tutorial assistance in English/ v the native language, and/or 
academic subjects, are the result of adaptation to features of the 
local community or service population. These features include? 
small number of students served per class/per school* lack of written 
materials in the languages serve d, community orientation toward an 
ESL-type approach, and lack of trained bilingual personnel. While 
pull-out type projects represent one kind of adaptation to such -* 
features, other approaches are represented as well. For example , i n 
one particular school district t he«e problems were handled by 
establishing "cluster schools." Because the situation is somewhat 
compl ex * we quote at length h^ere from the case history of the 
project in that district (No. 14). 

The po 1 icy ' of . r -( t he school district) is that it is always 
preferable for students to receive appropriate instruc- 
tional programs in the school which is their designated 
local school. However, there was only one school, in the 
district that had sufficient numbers of LES student s to 
support a bilingual instructional program witji students 
coming only from 'its school attendance zone. Thus* given 
the^geoqraphic spread of LES students throughout the 
school district, the "cluster" concept' seemed t 6 be a 
.practical, and beneficial approach to meeting the needs of 
the LES students throughout the county.^ ^ 

The "cluster" plan established bilingual/multicultural 
programs at selected schools which draw students from 
schools in geographic proximity. The cluster school 
continues to serve all students in its school attendance^ 
zone f while accepting students from surrounding zones to 
participate in the program of bilingual instruction. The 
cluster school is then the home school for any student 
receiving bilingual instruction regardless of the school 
attendance zone fee actually v lives in. 

'In another case * No. 1 1 , the problem of a diffuse service population 
speaking numerous different lang uage s was solved through the use of 
cable T.V. * ♦ 
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? 

The school district's decentralized 2-way television \ 
bilingual education project utilizes tJ^e extensive J 
comnmn ic-a t Ions network in this city. The interactive 
cable television facilities reflect an ongoing commitment 
to the effective use of communications technology *:o meet 
the educational needs of the community-at-large .... 
The special capability of the cable television facilities 
allows s imul taneous , 2 -way transmission of video ^signals 
on a single cable. 

2 * 6 Materials De ve lopmefl t 

While materials are generally identified for Spanish projects there 
is a scarcity, or total absence , of relevant instruction materials 
i n many of these newer languages which has raised problems for the 
implementation of programs at various sites. This has been due to a 
proliferation in recent years inlthe number of different language 
groups served by Title VII programs. A wide variety of approaches 
to filling this gap through the development of appl icable language * 
ma t hema t ics and social studies materials have been taken. 

Most seriously affected by the shortage o^f materials have been those 
American Indian and Asian languages for which nothing existed prior 
to the implementa tion of the Title VII project. At project Nb. 8, 
for example, there was no writing system for the American Indian 
language of the service population, and only marginal work on 
collecting information cn the language had ^been done by missionaries 
and linguists in the preceding years* The solution to the prqblems 
which this posed for the Title VII program were resolved th rough an 
intensive effort on the part of the Indian community with outside 
ass is tance • 



An anthropologist, together with many local Indian assist- 
ants, then began the collection of oral histories and 
1 other materials in the\ native language. The tapes were 

transcribed in prelimXrfeary script as the present ortho" * 
graphy had not yet ffeenj finalized. . . The linguistic 
analysed were done, vjtfor t hogr aphy agreed upon/ and the 
work was begun on the dictionary* grammar* and first: 
story bo ok. Myths, legends * oral histories, and 
descriptions of cultural c omponen t s we re added later. 

Th i s s imp 1 a sta t emen t be lies the tremendous ef f ort whi ch t he develop- 
ment of th^se materials represents. It can take years for a 
communi t y , to decide on an ortho graphy for their language* not to 
mention the complexities involved in compiling a dictionary 0 f & 
language . That the project accomplished so muc h in sue h a short' 
time may be credited both to the o vera 11 cooper a tion from the Indian 
communi ty at large and to the importance which this culture placed 
on maintaining their language and culture and seeing that their 
children were provided the best possible education. 

Case No. 6 also has mention of the. lack of appropriate curri culun 
materials as a factor hindering implementation. A similar case is 
No. 3. On the other hand/ Case No. 10 mentions the various sources 
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for instructional materials. Many other cases such as 3, - 4 , 9; 1 2 # 

1 3 # 15, 19, 2 0 among others describe or list, materials used in the 
classroom, Case No. 7 has a detailed discussion o£ materials used 
in defining entry/exit of LEP students. These cases may point to Ja 
future problem if the number of languages served continues to grov 
and the number of Spanish projects decline* Some of the cases 
suggest creative solutions to the problem. 

2 - 7 Fr ogr am S t r uctjire 
Program Structure 

Another topic of interest to readers of these case hist or ies may be 
the relationship which the Title VII project has within the structure 
of school or school district operations. One means of looking at 
this is via the organisation chart s^ provided in the case histories, 
and the comments regarding the congruence of these with the 
operational relation ships which really exist as reported by the 
project directors and other project staff.' Although the organization 
charts, taken from project proposals, have to be taken at face value 
and cannot be interpreted for be ing- more than they ar e # the charts 
included in this volume do provide a general sense for the relation 
between projects and schools and/or districts* 



In some cases 



the Ti-tle VII project director reported dire'ctly to 
the superintendent! e-g - / Cases No - s 1, 13 and, 15- And alt hough in 
Case 11 the project director is shown on the organization chart to 
report directly to the superintendent according to the case writer, 
in the original application the project director was somewhat 
removed f r om the s.uper i ntendent's office. 

Often, the Title VII project director is at the 'hub of bilingual 
education program operations* as shown in the organization chart for 
Case No. 10. In others* the project director, is seen as a staff 
member in a very special functipn. Case No. 16 describes tjie Title 
VII position as follows: ^ 

The project director has almost complete control over 
programmat ic functions that relate directly to the 
Title VII projects. . ^However. . .has little control over * 
classroom teachers or any functional activity that 
deal r with the schools... The project direct. qr^* report s 
directly to the curriculum specialist... 
/ ' 

Ac-cording to the organization charts, some projects are directly 
under the school board (Case No. 4) an Assistant Superintendent 
(Case No. 5), or a Director of Federal Programs (Case No. 6). 
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for 

The 
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supe 



No* 2 shows three organization charts by way of comparison, 
first chart shows the bilingual program spe ci ali st r eport i ng to 
Assistant Super i n te nde rtt for : Educational Services and responsible 
a very impressive array of supervisory and coordinative tasks, 
next chart # which reflects a program evaluation visit # shows the 

to a Program Manager but with some 

y 

The third* which is the case 



ngua 1 Specialist report ing 
rvisory and liaison, tasks. 
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point of view, indicates that the Project Manager had no 
responsibilities for supervising staff and reports direct ly to the 
Principal . 

2 . 8 Coordination of Special Programs 

The majority of projects visited in this Study have at least one 
other federally, state- or district -funded program serving the 
special needs of particular portions of "the student population 
within the district. Most have more than one. These include 
programs funded through ESEA Titls I, Title IV (Indian Education 
Act), Title VI I -Migrant, Free Lunch , etc., as well as various state 
and local bilingual education, Indian education, handicapped 
education, migrant education and other programs. The coordination 
of program funds and project activities ^thin school districts can 
take a variety of forms. In .certain dis-tricts, state and local 
bilingual education funds are used to pay for staff salaries (in 
part or in whole) and mate rials, thus freeing more of the Title VII 
funds for other project costs. Such is the case in project* No. 6 
where a state Indochinese program paid for portions of t>he Title VII 
salaries. In a number of other cases, projects funded t hrough 
different sources shared admin i strative and/or instructional staff, 
although the students served by the different programs w^re kept 
separate. For example, a t project No. 7, the Title VII and the 
local bilingual education programs shared the same administrative 
staff, and inservice training for the instruction staffs of both 
programs was held jointly. In addition, the two programs shared 
instructional materials. The case histories presented he re show 
that a number of other districts have similar cooper a tive arrange- 
merits for staff and materials^ among programs. (See, for example, 
the discussions in the case histories for Nos. £, 12 and 22.) 

In project Wo. 9 t , the school district shows a particularly unusual 
approach to coordinating a number of fede rally funded and state 
programs. Since each of the programs required a parent advisory 
committee (the district has Title VI I-Hi span it; , Title VH-Asian, 
Title I, migrant and state bi lingual programs), and since each of 
the schools in the district benefited from one or another of the 
programs, the district decided to establish separate parent 
committees at each of the district schools consisting of parents of 
students served by any of these programs*. In addition, a district- 
wide parent committee was set up composed of representatives from 
each of the school-level committee s. At the di strict -wide parent 
committee there were subcommittees which handled the separate 
programs (i.e., one su bcommi t tee for Title VI I -Asian, one for the 
Title VII-Hispanic, etc:.). As a result of this structure, ^e 
district felt that it b;ould maintain a better handle on the overall + 
bene fit "being received by the students from the different programs , 
and eliminate overlap by the numerous parent committees otherwise 
required for the different programs. 

2 .9 State Education Agency (SEA) Involvement 

In many states, State Education Agencies '(SEAs) play a role in the 
development and implementation of local projects interested or 
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involved in bilingual education* The range of SEA assistance or 
i nvol ven»e nt includes needs assess nent, procurement of funds, project 
development assistance'/ project component support, and evaluation* 
The nature of the specific involvement for a SEA will depend on such 
f actors as a va inability of funds K f ♦ history of bilingual edu cation in 
the state, role vis-a-vis the local education agencies, etc* in 
Case No/ 3, for example, the SEA was instrumental in helping the 
local school district obtain funds and participated in or helped 
with the submittal of a proposal* Howe ver, as is mentioned in Case 
No. 6 , some t i me s an SEA is not i nvolved at a 11 * 

A common role for the SEA is to assist school districts vith 
assessing the need for various educational programs* Case No. 15 
cites SEA assistance in needs assessment* That outside funding 
sometimes comes with problems is pointed out in Case No* 21, where 
the school district finds that it has to rely on a head count for 
funding bat the counting is carried out when the school population^ 
is at annual lows* The timing of funds, that is, when funds are 
provided to the LEA also seems to be a problem* Case Na * 13 also 
mentions the f und ing role of the SEA* Case No* 3 provide s a lucid ^ 
example of the kind of support whic'h a,n SEA provides to early 
program development: 



e * g 
Ca se 



"The program has its beginnings in 1969, when the local school 
district hired two bilingual teachers and two bilingual aides,/ 
fully supported through local funds* * *lt was not until 1971 
that the LEA received State aid -and officially began i^s 
Transitional Bilingual Education Program* Eight bilingual 
teachers were hired, , » Local funds paid 20% of the teachers' 
salaries and State funds paid 30%*" 

As might be surmised, SEA some t i^e s step in to aoament or complement 
an on.- going program which may be receiving funds from other sources/ 
*g* ESEA Title VII, foundation funds, etc* As an example of this, 
No* 22 mentions how, in a local project, with a heavy Hispanic 
student population, the SEA funds are used t in support of the Korean 
component of the bilingual education program* 

As noted above, many SEAs provide technical assistance* Aside from 
the needs assessments which are critical to planning at both the 
state and the local levels, other forms of assistance are needed for 
the development of bilingual education programs* Materials 
development assistance, and workshop development for project staff, 
is mentioned in Case No ^ 17* We find, as in Case No* 4, thatrSEAs 
help in other ways: 

"The State Education Agency was helpful Ln assisting the tribe 
jto write the pr oposa 1 and in evaluating the Title IV language 
project for its last three years o.f funding* The SEA also 
c crap i led statistics for inclusion in the proposal * " 

This concludes the introductory discussion of the case histories* 
The pages tfhich follow contain the 22. cases selected for discussion* 
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C V AS£ 1 - 

FOLLOWING A PROGRAM INSTRUCTIONAL PACKAGE (PIP) MODEL 

I. PROJECT OVERVIEW 

Project Sube ha s been in operation since" October of 1977, and is cur- 
rently in its second ttf last year of funding under Title VII. While 
Project Sube was the only structured bilingual education program 
which has ever been offered in this school system, the district had 
jlso been receiving State funds for bilingual education at the rate 
of $15-25 per student served since 1974. These State funds were 
us"ed for noK-consumable supplies (e.g., books, records, and tapes). 
All of the students served by Project sube vere also counted for 
State funds; in addition, some students not part of Project sube 
were counted. The school district also had available approximately 
$250,000 in local funds in 4 1975-76 for the procurement of equipment 
for bilingual education. 

Trie school^^^rict had five schools serving a student population of 
4,026 in grades K-12. Project Sube operated in two of these which 
served grades K>1 and 2*3 respectively. The students came solely 
from .within the city limits ; another school" district sorved the area 
of the county outside of the city. The total population of the city 
was 22,220.* It \ab located in _an area of rolling hills and prairie. 
The principal e^c on o^ic bases of the area were building materials and 
textiles,, and the overall unemployment rate for the city was 6%. 

The city was composed primarily of two ethnic groups: Hispanics (40%) 
and anothe r European ethnic group ( 48% ) . The remainder of the city ' s 
population was Anglo (10%) and black (2%). 



II. PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS AND GOALS 

Project Sube was one of 19 Title VII projects -to have implecsnted one 
of the Bi lingua 1 pip models . The Venceremos model was selected for 
its adaptability to the local school district's curriculum and to the 
community context of the program. Project Sube adhered for the most 
part .to the model in defining the role of the instructional consul- 
tant and project director, in its choice of performance objectives 
and in the materials used in the project. In teaching, reading 
instruction occurred first in the- student 1 s dominant language with 
concepts and subject matter being later reinforced in the student's 
second language. This initial instruction and reinforcement took 
place often on the same day. Team teaching was the rule within the 
project although the precise make-up of the teams cou-Jd differ. 
Normally, in grades K-l there was a monolingual (English) teacher 
teamed with a bilingual, (Spanish-English) teacher, both of whom were 
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assisted by a bilingual teacher aide. The bilingual teacher taucht 
the Spanish-dominant an<i. bilingual student^, while the monolingual.; 
teacher taught these students along with English proficient students 
(the latter not in the Title VII program) . This allowed the. Title 
VII students to be integrated with non-^itle VII students for a por- 
tion of the time. For example* the monolingual teacher would teach 
the students for- a portion of the day (e.g., the morning) and the 
bilingual teacher would teach the Title VII students only during the 
rest of the day (e.g., the afternoon) . Instruction was coord in ated 
between the teachers so that the students received instruction in 
the same concepts and subject matter from both teachers in both 
1 anguage s . 



III." PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 

project Sube provided bilingual instruction to 367 students in grades 
K-3. The majority of the students in the project were English- 
dominant, with only a small "number of recent arrivees into the commun- 
ity beinq clearly Spanish-dominant. The English-dominant (group con- 
sisted both of m9nolingu&l English students and bilingual children 
from the community ' s established Mexican-American population. The 
f e w^Spani s h*doininan t s tuden t s "were the children of recent immi gran t s 
to the area from Mexico* The emphasis of the project was strongly 
transitional and there was a correspondingly heavy emphasis on exit- 
ing students from the project at the end of the first grade into all 
En glish- speaking cl ass rooms . ' , 

> 

Principals in both* of the two schools in which the project operated 
rated the overal 1 academic achievement of t hei r students as tgenerallys 
somewhat higher than national s t andar ds , although with significant 
variation above and be low the national standards. In graies K-l , 
the Title VII project students were rated about the same as the , other 
students in the school, while in grades 2-3i the Title vll students 
were rated as performing somewhat below national standards overall; 
and the LEP students were rated as performing far below national 
standards. The low academic achievement of the Title Vll, students 
was in part ascribed to problems which they have in taking standard- 
ized tests and to the slower pace of the instruction which they 
received because of its being carried out in two languages ., 

The student populat ion in the pro? j ec t remained relatively stable over 
the past three years. What changes there had been came about as a 
result of project and. school administrative decisions to serve more 
students and not as a result of new students moving into the schoo 1 
dis-ttt^ct . The overall rate of in* and out^migr a tion of students from * 
the school district was less than 10% per year. 

Students were placed in the Title VII project if they scored be low 
the 4 0th percentile on achievement tests in reading English and/or 
if determined to be a half year or more below grade level by an in- 
formal r eadi ng assessment • 
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Both published and locally developed tests were used for placement 
along with teacher observations and parent surveys. The same measures 
were used for exiting 1 students from the project. Students were 
exited if they scored above the *0th percentile on academic acnieve* , 
men t tests and/ or tf they were judge d less than one half year be low 
grade level in reading by teacher informal assessment. tfhe project 
staff was general ly quite *&a tisfied.that these entry and exit * 
appr oac hes were ' appropr iate and accurate. 

IV. PROJECT PERSONNEL 

The project's staff consisted of the Project Director, an Instruc- 
tional Consultant, one secretary, and a varying numbe r of teacher 
aides. There were ten and one-half teacher aide positions funded 
through Title VII ✓ all of which were filled throughout the year ; 
these positions ^ere divided among a number of aides, some of whom 
worked part-timV*so that the actual number of teacher aid^es was 
always more than ten. while the position'of Pa rent Advisory Commi t- 
tee chairperson had been a single position dur^ ing the previous three 
years , medical difficulties on the part of the previous chairperson 
required that there be another person selected for this position for 
1*9-00^81. Both the previous chairperson and the newly appointed 
chairperson served together as co-chairpersons during 1960-61. 

The position of Instructional Consultant was prescribed by the choice 
of the PIP venceremos model* and was filled in this project- since. its 
beginning. The Instructional Consultant was also Project Director ♦ 
during the first year of funding. In tie second year, the Instruc- 
tional Consultant took over the position of Project Director. During 
the 1980-*81 school year, the Project Director was on leave from the 
project for part of the time to finish her doctoral dissertation. 
During this absence, the Instructional Consultant ^ assumed many of the 
Project Director's duties. Normally, the Instructional Consultant ~" 
was responsible for assisting in selecting and jprepari ng instruc- 
tional materials * assisting in impleme nting instructional strategies, 
planning and implementing staff development , and mo ni to ring of 
teacher and student performance on a weekly basis. The Project 
Director had originally been hired during the first year of the 
project to serve on a part-time basis as the Instructional 
Consultant. Previously , she had been the principal of a schpol in a 
nearby city. In the second year of ttte project, the Project Director 
and Instructional Consultant changed roles as a result of a mutual 
decision about which of t hem was best suited for the role. There 
r ema ined, nevertheless, a great deal of interchangeability be tween 
the two in that either otfe was ready and able to replace the other 
in their role whenever necessary* The organisational chart for the 
^Project, as drawn up by the project staff, is provided on the next 1 , 
page . ' 



V. 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



The -initial planning for ?the project came about through the efforts 
of the first Project Director who, after being approached on the 
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sub j ect by the Superintendent ' s administrative assistant (current 
Instructional Consultant), went t<* the Federal Programs Coordinator 
and the Superintendent, They, in turn, went f to a private non-profit 
research corporation which provided substantial assistance In 
preparing the initial project application four funding from OBEMLA. 
The Superintendent, along with project staff and the bilingual 
teachers* continued to, be actively involved in maintaining the 
operation o¥ the project. Because some materials for the teaching 
of English to bilingual students were already in use in the schools 
when the initial application was funded* and because the PIP model 
selected called for ..adapting materials already in use, materials 
selection and development was not a primary concern at the beginning 
of the project. During the first year and in subsequent years, 
materials selection and development was carried out by the 
Instructional Consultant* Project Director, 'and the project teachers 
working in teams. A /great deal of time was spent by the 
Instructional Corns ultant h working with teachers and parent groups in 
developing materials and in adapting materials from elsewhere to the 
needs of the project. - c 



VI. INSTRUCTIONAL 



COMPONENT. 



The basic objective of all TitJLe VII classrooms in the project was to 
t*each students concepts and subject content inii&i^ly in their domin- 
ant language (for the most part, English) and then to reinforce this 
Instruction by teaching the same concepts and subject content in the 
second language. There was general agreement among the project 
teachers ^)hat the objectives which they se>Jor bilingual students in 
mathematics * social studies and science w^e the same as those which 
they would set for monolingual English-speaking students except th« 
in some cases instruction was somewhat slower-paced because the 
material had to be taught twice , once in 'each language. 



project 
v 



In addition to their need for' special help with English, 
teachers noted that the bi lingual students also had need of 
assistance in improving their self -concept and widening their 
of experience . 



ranges 



All project classes were he Id in school in regular classrooms* No 
attempt was made to separate Title VII classrooms from other class- 
rooms in that Title VII classrooms alternated with others in the two 
schools. This appeared to be part of the district's and the pro- 
ject's plan to integrate Title VII students with the rest of the ,. \ 
s tuden t Body to the extent possible. All of the classrooms were well] 
lit and comfortably furnished. Individual classrooms varied markedly/ 
in the amount of student materials (papers* artwork* etc.) and other ' 
wall decorations and instructional materials present. Overall the 
classrooms appeared colorful and cheery. While in a few of the 
bilingual ( classro6ms, materials on the walls ana about the room were 
equally in Spanish and English, in most of the bilingual classrooms, 
English language materials predominated. There were also few cul- 
tural heritage mater ial s to be seen. While there was a great deal 
of materials development and adaptation carried out in the project/ 
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a number^M commercial materials were also us*ed. All of these were 
selected so as to fit in with the PIP vencererrios model and the par- 
ticular needs af the students. Three of the principal series used 
were: 

Houghton Mifflin Basal Reading Series (English reading) * ,/ 

Uidlaw Readers (Spanish reading) 

English Around the world Series (English as a second language) 

It was not possible to give a typical schedule or time line for in- 
struction received by student^.in the project because the situation 
differed greatly for each teaching team. , On the average, teachers' 
in grades K-l reported' that they spent roughly equal time teaching 
English reading and^iacnguage arts and Spanish reading and language 
ai^s, and significantly less time on English 1 as a second language 
than on reading in either of the two languages. About an hour to^tan 
hour and one-half were spent on :zztat;hematics, social studies and ^ 
science. About one-half hou^r a week was spent o*n cultural aware- 
ness* A similar schedule of activities was reported by teachers in * 
grades 2-3 except that significantly more time was spent on teaching 
English reading and language arts than on Spanish reading and lang- 
uage arts. Students in all grades alternated on any given day 
between instruction by the monolingual teacher, instruction by the 
bilingual teacher, work with the teacher aide, and classes with 
non-Title' vll stu dents in such subjects as music* art, gym# etc. 

VII. STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING COMPONENT 

Project Sube provided opportunities for both inservice andCf orial 
educa tiona 1' training for both teachers and teacher aides, Inseryice 
workshops for teachers focused on the project objectives, adapting 
materials tot he student needs and project goals, and topics in the 
teaching of reading and bilingual education in general. Inservice 
training for teacher aides consisted of workshops on the improvement 
of literacy skills, orientation to'project materials, instructional 
methodology for teaching reading to bilingual students, etc* Provi- 
sion was made for teachers to attend classes in reading f ©- bilingual 
students* linguistics and sociology in an M.A* program at a nearby 
university » same university also offered courses lea ding to 

bilingual education certification which teacher aides in project Sube 
could attend. 

VIII. parent/community involvement 



The Parent Advisory Committee for project Sube consisted of four v 
elected members with two co-chairpersons. It was primarily involved 
in disseminating information about the objectives and activities. of 
the project t o* par ent s and other members of the Hispanic community , 
assisting in parental training sessions in bilingual education . 
organized by. the pr'Oject* and developing greater parental involvement 
in the education of their children and greater parental Support for * 
the project. The PAC went on field trips to oh&trve Parent Advisory 
Committees in other cities in order to find out how to increase 
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parental^ involvement and improve the operations of the PAC. Its mem- 
bers al*o looked at Title VII projects elsewhere to get idea*s on how 
the PAC could help in the operations of the project* The prinary 
means used for dis s,eminating i nf o-rma t ion was by word of mouth. pro- 
ject staff found t hat^Eiuch greater' parental involvement occurred when 
PAC member s being parents* of project students themselves " con- ^ 
tacted parent s in the community to ask them to come to meetings, par- 
tic ip ate in tra. ining sessions, and help develop classroom materials 
for the project. Plans were also made to develop a project news let-* 
ter operated through the PAC, but this plan was not put into action. 



PAC meetings were held in English; hove ver, translation into Spanish 
was provided when necessary. Also, if participants at a PAC meeting 
had not followed everything wht^tf had occurred at the meeting {for 
whatever reason) , a member, of the PAC reviewed the meeting with them 
after It finished. 



IX. PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

Project Sube made specific plans for the management of the project in 
three areas. First, in the area of staffing, the project incorpor- 
ated a team-teaching approach wherein a bilingual and a monolingual 
(Enlgish) teacher were paired to teach the same group of students at 
alternating periods during the day. This approach was adopted for a 
number of reasons including: (1) a desire to better integrate the 
Title VII students into the regular school curriculum through contact 
with regular (monolingual) teachers as well as bilingual teachers, 
(2) the lack of sufficient number s of certified bilingual inst rue tors 
in the state, and '3) the English-dominant background of the majority 
of the student s. Second, in the area of program evaluation, the pro- 
ject spent considerable effort in carrying^ out both internal and 
external product evaluations of its instructional component with a 
primary emphasis on student tes*: scores as a measure of + student- gains 
throughout the program* Plans were for more such evaluations to be 
carried out on a regular (more tha.n once a year) basis. The third 
area in which the project mad&r and carried out/ specific plans' was 
in the reporting and dissemination of information about the project. 
Excerpts] from and copies of evaluation reports were distributed to 
the school board and the community in general. On a more informal * 
level, information about the project was transmitted by telephone and 
wArd-of -*mouth by staff members and members of che PAC, in particular 
:o members of the Hispanic community. 

The Project Director and the Instructional Consultant essentially 
shared responsibility for project operation s*; the Project Director 
was i n charge of ail inter actions of an administrative nature (e.g., 
with the sc ho o 1 super in ten den t , school board, OBEMLA , e tc . ) and the 
day-to-day administration of the project, while th* Instructional 
Consultant handled oversight of the instructional/classroom component 
.of the project and interfaced between, the project and project 
teachers and teacher aides. Decision -making within the project was 
a joint responsibility of the Project Director and the Instructional 
Consultant. When this site was visited* the Pro j eat Director was on 
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a temporary lea-ve in order to finish her doctoral dissertation and 
the Instructional Consultant 'wa s handling all of the responsibilities 
for both the administrative and instructional management of the pro- 
ject. 

While Project Sube, through the Instructional Consultant, had direct 
responsibility for the supervision of, instruction and for curriculum 
content in T j, t le vil classrooms, it had 1 imi ted responsibility for 
the official supervision of teachers in these classrooms, student 
placement , scheduling of classes, teacher/student ratios, teacher 
evaluation, or student discipline. These areas were supervised by . 
the school pxincipa Is . The same applied to the super vi si on of 
teacher aides by the project and the school principals except that 
the teachers also had supervisory responsibilities over the , day- to- 
day activities of the teacher aides. > 

For the most part, the project had great control over the materials 
and supplies used by the project itself and in the Title VII class- 
rooms, for the training and staff development. of project teachers 
and staff, for plans to gain community involvement, for the dissemin" 
ation of information about the project* far the evaluation of the 
project* and for the general opera ti on s of the project office. 

Because of the lack of sufficient numbers bf certified* bilingual in- 
structors in the state, the team- teaching model previously discussed 
was adopted and inservice workshops were set up to prepare the mono- 
lingual and bilingual teach«rs for teaching* bilingual education. 
Also, a number of monolingual regular classroom teachers in these 
teaching teams wer^e given temporary bilingual certification while 
they took graduate coursework toward permanent certification. 

pf the materials available for teaching bilingual classes td Spanish- 
speaking students* most proved to be unsuited to the team-*teachi r\<$ 
approach tak^rii py t hi*s project. Teacher s , project staff and 'parents 
set up team^ which were actively involved over the previous three 
years in rewriting, translating, and developing new materials suit* 
able for the project. 

The t^j most important factors which appeared to have helped "inXfrc 
implementation of Project Sube were the adoption of a formal mo^3r^ 
for the project (the pip Ve nceremos mode 1) and the presence of very 
capabl e in di vidua Is in the posit ions of Project Director and Instruc- 
tional Consultant. The adoption of a formal model for the project 
appeared to have been instrumental in* sof tening some' of the opposi- 
tion to bilingual education among school administrators and the com- 
munity in general . Also, the model chosen was one flexible enough 
to permit the necessary modification of the project to the needs of 
the students and standards of the community. 

The Project Director and the Instructional Consultant elected to 
change positions during the second year of the projec't because they 
felt that their particular telents were best suited to the other 
position {the original Project Director had been a classroom teacher 
and felt better suited to the position of instructional Consultant,- 
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while the original Instructional Consultant had been a school princi- 
pal and felt better suited to the administrative tasks of the Project 
Director). An additional benefit of this change was that both indi- 
viduals had previous experience in each other's positions, -This made 
it possible for them to take over the responsibilities of the other's 
office whe never necessary* 

The two factors which hindered the implementation of the project were 
the lack of sufficient numbers of certified bilingual instructional 
personnel in the state and community attitudes that were anti- 
bilingual education and, to a lesser extent, anti-Hispanic. The 
lack of sufficient numbers of certified bilingual instructional 
personrel was a statewide problem which the project attempted to 
resolve through its use of team- teaching and inservice and graduate 
training programs. Despite these efforts, however, the high 
turnover of bilingual teachers (as a result of their obtaining 
higher paying jobs elsewhere) continued to be a 'problem. 

Project teachers, t each-er aides and staff, as well as many school 
administrators, were unanimous in pointing to community attitudes as 
a problem in the implementation of the project. While the community 
-was 40% Hispanic, another 48% was of another European ethnic group 
which for the most part lost its language while preserving its cul- 
tural traditions. This latter portion of the community appeared to 
hold the opinion that it had had to learn English (and give up its - 
native language ) through a process of total immersion in English* and 
therefore, by extension, there was no need .for a special .program to 
enable the Hispanic part of the community to learn English. There 
was also a certain ethnocentrism present within this no n- Hispanic 
ethnic group which led to generally anti- Hispanic attitudes . 
Further* this latter group was the "power group" in ; the community in 
that it owned most of the businesses and its members occupied most 
of the elected positions* such as membership on the school board. 
While it was difficult to be specific in assessing the problems which 
these community attitudes caused for the project* it was apparent 
that their existence meant that at each step in implementing the 
project additional effort was needed in order to get things done. 



,X. INTERMEDIATE OUTCOMES 

Overall* the plans which had been set out for the project in the 
areas of staff development, project management, instruction* and 
parent involvement were carried out as planned. The difficulties 
encountered in finding enough certified bilingual instructional per- 
sonnel were for the most, part compensated by inservice training for 
monolingual teachers on a regular basis and by the use , of teacher 
aides. Khile parent involvement with Project Sube was at a low level 
in comparison to some other projectsin the same area, it appeared to 
be at an adequate level for this community . In general * the project 
appeared to have been highly successful in implement i nq its plans 
and adapting the project to a difficult community situation. 
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CASE 2 

THE PROBLEMS OF AW INDO-CHINESE PROJECT 

I. PROJECT OVERVIEW 

Begun in the fall of 1979 and expected to be funded for three years, 
this project was primarily concerned with teaching* English as a 
second language to children who were from one Indo-Chinese country 
(Vietnam) . The project was under a consortium of three school dis- 
tricts with the high school district serving as the grantee and each 
of two elementary/ junior high school districts serving as a s ubgran- 
tee . The field visit was conducted exclusively with the two element- 
ary/junior high school districts. 

A • Background Information 

1 . Historical Development 

The current Title VII project was an outgrowth of an earlier 
Title VII project which ran from July 1^75 through June 1980 
i n which both elementary/ junior high school districts par- 
ticipated* It also focused, on teaching English as a second 
language; the target language group was Spanish. With a sub- 
stantial influx of students from Vietnam, the second Title VII 
grant shifted attention to these ohildren, w ho had little or 
no English skills. 

In one di strict , there were 24 schools serving over 11,000 stu- 
dents with one elementary school participating in the Title VII 
project. In the other district, there were 18 schools serving 
mo re than 8,000 s t ude nt s with three elementary schools and one 
■ junior high school participating in the Title VII project. 

2 . Context 

a * Community Demographics 

The population of the area including both school districts 
was estimated to be 150 , 00 0-2 0 0 , 0 0 0 , Including several in- 
corporated cities and surrounding suburbs, the area was a 
densely populated portion of a seacoast county near a major 
city in the west. Local business, tourism, oil and commut- 
ing to the major city comprised the economic foundation of 
the community . 

b. Other Programs for Title VII Student s 

There were differences between the other district programs 
in which Title VII students participated. In the district 
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with the single' part 1 c \$JTt t ng school, many Title VI I stu- 
dents received benefits front teachers, Instruction and 
materials sponsored by Title I, 1 nc lading ml grant and from 
other state pt^grams . Extra Instruction and materials came 
from' Indian Education Act funds* The Indo-Chinese Program 
provided many Title VII students with additional 
instruction and materials and Right to Read offered 
materials to a f ev Title VII students* 

At the district level , participation in multiple programs in 
the -two districts led to a common problem " the difficulty 
of coordinating service s to the same child* In addition, 
the school -district with a single participating schoo 1 
experienced a recordkeeping problem as a function of 
different program requirements and the necessity of having 
to create several 'files for the same child rather thairjust 
one . from the principal's perspective, multiple fundi ng at 
the one participating school in the district ^overlapped with 
district assistance and the result was excessive paperwork. 
.At r two of the four schools visited in the other district, 
"no such administrative problems were noted. 

All or mo st of the 11 mi ted English proficient students at 
all three schools visited in the two districts received 
other special instruction services . Fi*r the single school 
"tn the one. district, these services we re Title I reading 
and mathematics . In bot h of the two schools in the other 
district* oral language Title I instruction was pro vide a. 
In one school * limited English proficient students not 
receiving Title I oral language instruction received ESI* 
through another Federal program or a state program* In the 
other school/ such children also received Title I 4 reading 
and mathematics , and six children, Received extra 
instruction through the Indian Education Act program. 

Multiple instruction services created problems for the 
school in the one district and for one of the two schools 
in the other district. The, problems included scheduling, 
providing staff development time/ extra paperwork and 
students interacting with, too many different people all 
offering some type of instruction. The third school 
principal claimed no problems but explained that all 
teachers had taken workshops on how. to deal with limited 
English proficient students including how to organize 
instruction to help children smoothly move from class to 
small group to other class arrangements . 

The two scjiools from the same district had good coordination 
between the Ti^le VII program and the regular education pro*- 
gr am, curriculum planning, and substantially less informal 
teacher communication. . By contrast, the single school in 
the other district had not achieved such coordination. One 
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reason offered for this was that the project director was 
occupying his position without much ent hus i a &m, preferring 
to do something else. 

3 • Needs Assessment 

A needs assessment covering all key topics except non -public 
school involvement was conducted by the sc ho ol in the one dis- 
trict for the 80-81 school year. No such needs assessment was 
conducted for the other schools in the other district although 
early pl^ns called for the use of the di strict comprehensive 
survey b£i ng carried out for another purpose. Response for " 
that survey was inadequate or incomplete and- the methodology 
for the data analysis never crystallized and results became 
unavai lable . 

B • Objectives and Procedure s 

1 • Primary Program Features 

The pr o jec t adopted no externally developed model . Students 
who had not learned to read in any language prior to entering 
the program learned to first read in English, using a common 
core approach which minimized dialect and, cultural difference s 
There weref differences perceived by the two project directofl^ 
in terms of the method which was being used to teach English 
to non-English speakers. Both, however, agreed that content 
may be explained in both English and the native language at 
the same time with the teacher or aide switching between the » 
two languages • 

2 . Plans for Continuation After Funding 

Both school di strict assistant super intendents agreed that* the 
bilingual education program would be reduced if Title VII fund 
ing was cut back or discontinued. Reduction would occur in a 
variety Qf areas including fewer limited^ English proficient 
students, fewer teacher aides and bilingual resource teachers, 
fewer instructional materials , and fewer inservice training 
courses. r f 

Principals at the two schools visited in one district agreed 
that their schoo 1 bilirfgua 1 programs would be reduced with an' 
emphasis on fewer instructional staff, i.e., fewer teacher 
aides and bilingual* resource teachers . The pr iticipal of the 
school in, the other district expected the school bilingual 
program to remain about the same. 

C. Pa rticipants 

1 • Character 1st ic s 
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The project served grades K-6 averaging 18 students per grade 
in the one school in one district. The project served varying 
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numbers of students per grades K-6 in the four participating 
schools in the other district. 

The average number of students served per grade was five in the 
elementary school not visited/ while the average numbers we re 
six and forty "three in the schools visited. (The latter school 
had at least 60% minority enrollment). Only the single Indo- 
Chinese language students were served, by the project although 
in t b he course of the 80-8L school year at one of the schools 
visited, another Indo-Chinese language group with limited 
English skills had exceeded the number of chixdren served by 
the project • 

For the two participating schools, in one district i overall aca- 
demic achievement of non-Title VII program' students was at or 
below national standards. Those in the Title VII program were 
at or below national standards. At the school in the other 
district! all students about equalled national standards. 

At the school in one district* the mobility of students was 
dramatically high. Over 7 0% of all students moved into or cut 
of the school attendance area during the 8 0-81 school year . A 
comparable percent of limited English proficient students moved 
into the school a t tendance area while between 21-3 0% moved out. 
The two schools ,in the s ame district exhibited a* pattern s lmi- 
lar to each other whiq h was muc h less severe than the other 
school. . Between 35*40% of all students left the school attend- 
ance area while 20*25% moved in. Only 10-15,% limited English 
proficient stuaints left the school attendance area while a 
comparable percentage- moved into one of these schools. At the 
other schools no new l*EP students could be enrolled because 
the school could not exceed the 40% maximum enrollment 'of these 
Indo-Chinese according to state regulations* The project 
directors for both programs indicated that changes in project 
enrollment would exceed 4 0% • 



As might be expected/ the two schools with lower turnover in 
Title VII students experienced few if any problems for the 
school instructional program. It was noted i however/ by o,ne 
principal that teachers experienced s ome frustrations in that 
soon after they saw progress* those students moved and were 
rep laced by s tudenns with few skills 'so it meant starting overt 
In the school wi,th exceptional turnover in Title VI I students* 
the impact on the school instructional programs was great and 
to ok many forms # including the continual need to: identify 
language strengths and weaknesses/ adequately determine grade 
level* and try to matnta in a one -third Anglo ratio per class. , 
Communicating with parents of new students also was difficult 
since they often had few English skills t hemaelves^ ma king . 
translation necessary. 
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2 * Entry/ Ex it Criter ia 

Criteria to include and exit students from the program varied 
from one district to the other. Reading was assessed at entry 
one district for all children* including Title VII partici- 
pants, ueing the Comprehensive Test of Bilingual skills (CTBS) 
as ma n da ted by the district* Speaking and lietening comprehen- 
sion were assessed at entry using the Bilingual Syntax Measure 
developed by the Psychology Corporation. No specif ic assess- 
ment was made of writing. Similarly , these same measure s were 
used to determine exit. in addition/ overall teacher observa- 
tion s of student performance were considered. However , Title 
VII students typically received assistance in academics beyond 
exit levels of English proficiency . Entry/exi t assessment 
techniques were deemed moderately satisfactory . 

In the other di strict* the school Title I psycho lo gist admi ni - 
,stered^ a commercial reading ability test and the Language 
Assessment Battery (LAB) to assess reading at entry. The LAB 
was also used to assess speaking, writing and listening compre- 
hension at entry. Other entry assessment tools included local 
tests# teacher observations and parent surveys. Level of 
English proficiency was n^ addressed since there was no exit 
from the program the target native language made students 
continuously eligible to receive Title VII services regardless 
of English pr of iciency . Satisfaction wae minima 1 with alX 
entry criteria except parent surveys where satisfaction wae 
moderate* - 

D . Per sonne 1 

For the 80-81 school year# staffing for the district with one 
school participating in the Title VII program consisted. of one 
half "time project director, one f ull-time reeource teacher # one 
quarter -time consortium-level* reeource teacher and six teacher 
aidee working 40% time over 10 months, all paid out of Title 
VII. Funding for the 79-80 school year wae identical. 

¥ 

In the other district* for the 80-81 school year* staffing, con- 
sisted of one 'ful 1-t ime project director # two full "time resource 
teachers, one quarter- time consortium- level resource teacher, f |ve 
teacher aides at 63% time and one eecretary at 44% time . All per- 
sonnel were fully funded out of Title VII except the- pro ject 
director who wa« three-quarter time Title VII funded. One 
f ull*t ime resource teacher and one three-quarter time reeource 
teacher were added to the project roster in 80-81 over and above 
the 79^80 etaffing pattern. 

The organization chart for the dietrict with four echools partici- 
pating in Title VII is shown ae Exhibit I. One modification to be 
noted is that inetead of a district-level PAC there are eeparate 
PACs for each echool* Another modification ie the addition of a 
theater and oral lan gu age resource specialist. Exhibit 2 shows 
t-fce formal organization chart as it appeared in the first year 
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EXHIBIT 1 

PROJECT ORGANIZATION IN THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
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EXHIBIT 2 

PROJECT ORGANIZATION IN THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
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EXHIBIT 3 

*■' THE PROJECT AS OBSERVED BY THE WRITER 
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evaluation report for the other di strict. Exhibit 3 shows the 
case writer's perception of how the Title VII program fit into 
the school district framework . According to the latter chart, 
the project director had no direct responsibility for other Title 
VII staff rather the school principal assumed this function. + 

In both districts, the most common teaching pattern was teacher/ 
teacher aide. in one district, the solo teacher pattern was 
equally as common whi le in the other is tr ic t , the teacher/ teacher 
team was used less frequently. 

There was one bilingual aide supported r by Title VII funds per one 
mono lingua 1 teacher . Other aides # of ten funded from Ti t le I or 
Economic Impact' Aid, might also be assigned to work in Title VII 
project classrooms . The bilingual resource teacher worked on a 
pull-out basis with those students who had few, if any, English + 
skills, or worked in-class with small groups of such students. 



II. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

A . Planning the Program 

i 

Most influential in implementing and keeping the program going in * 
both districts were the school principal and Title VII teachers - * 
Equally significant in one district were the bilingual teacher 
aides. In both districts, project teachers were primarily reepon* 
sible for selecting Title VII teaching materials* 

B . Change s/ Growth in the Program 

There were no changes between submission of the grant application 
and actual implementation except increased personnel to accomplish 
project goals in the district with four Title VII schools. Con* 
siderable autonomy was exercised by the principals of each of the 
four schools. Consequently , operational modifications were made 
to accommodate individual school conditions . 

Tife other district received project funds in midi-October and had 
to turn iback significant grant funds because staff were not able 
- to spend it all by the end of the first project year* Further- 
more , there was an increase in quantity but not quality of mater- 
* ials* Modifications were made in this district because of an in- 
crease in the number o f students . The project has adap ted to meet 
local community features and student needs in the form of 
material s design , stress on safety, and consideration of cultural 
background* , 

III. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 
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A* Objectives 

in both school districts the fundamental instructional goal of the 
project was to teach limited Englisji proficient students English 
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as quickly as possible and integrate them into the regular class- 
room. As needed/ the bilingual aide translated for those children 
who did not understand the teacher . early grades, instruction 

may have involved visual, auditory and manipulative activities 
with afgcus on language needed for daily living. Vocabulary 
development wa| stressed through identification of objects with 
whi eft s t udent s ^ca^rte in contact.' Most modifications related to 
adaptation to needs (e.g., need t=o review often as students 
forgot what t hey\ldarned earlier, and the need to review for 
slower students) . 

Bil i ngual education activities included seeing and touching 
objects^ learning to follow commands and directing others r use of 
the IDEA kit, celebrations of home country ho lid ays, cultural 
folk tales and art projects. JSome modifications were made when 
the resource teacher spent limited time in various classrooms. 
Rather than being responsible fpr the whole class/ the re source 
teacher worked with most needy children while the teacher ami 
aide each worked with other groups of children- Due to the 
minimum involvement by the resource teacher in a class where the 
aide left and had not yet been replaced, the teacher depende d 
upon the most proficient Indo-Chinese children for as si stance on 
a more regular basis. 

A variety of techniques were used by teachers to maximize the 
opportunity to work with students t especially limited English 
ones, in small groups. These included split proficiency group* 
f ings , staggered school sessions, and access to someone to trans* 
late basic subject areas at different times of the day . Few if 
any modifications in scheduling were made . 

Teachers 1 approaches to materials varied substantially across dis- 
tricts as well as a cross grade levels at the same s chool . t In the 
district with a single Title VII school , materials were limited. 
One teacher had none at the beg inning of the project, ferreted 
out $ome and adapted them , based on general education skill and 
experience . Another teacher had' access to some purchased 
materials and depended upon the re source teacher for addi t ibnal 
materials. In the other district # teachers conducted an on "going 
review of available materials and attended conferences to 
identify new materials. 

Whether objectives for limited English proficient students were 
the same as for English proficient students seemed to vary by 
teacher. and by subject area. For some teachers, there were no 
differences across subject areas. There were less likely to be 
differences in objectives for mathematics and science than for 
social science. Objectives -for* limited English proficient 
students in social studies might place more emphasis on U.S. and - 
native culture , be s lower paced f or j focus on vocabulary and 
map/ continent skills instead of hi story . 

Teachers generally agreed that the Indo-Chinese children had spec* 
ial needs beyond their need for English proficiency. In particu- 
lar, ther*e was the need to blend the Indo-Chinese and U.S. culture 
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because they were so different. This suggested socialization 
skills for the community and for the school setting. Furthermore, 
i*n the home country * education was completely separate and seen as 
the responsibility of the schools without parent involvement. In 
school, the children were extremely competitive , partly reflecting 
the need to compete in the home country to stay in school. per- 
haps an i ndica tion of this ^rspective, according to one teacher , 
was the general unwillingness of these childreri* to make a mistake. 
Even If the assignment was to draw a picture * these children 
preferred to have a picture to look at so they could copy it* 
exactly . 

B. Physical Layout of Instruction Facilities 

In one school district, classrooms were located in school build- 
ings but isolated from regular classrooms. At schools in the 
other district, bilingual classes eiSther took place in classrooms 
mixed with all-English-speaking class^ootas or they were pull-out. 
Gene rally, the physical configuration of the bilingual classrooms 
did not interfere with the 1 earning en yi r o nme nt and were conducj 
to promoting learning through a pleasant a tmo sphere . 




c . Key Materials 

There was diversity in the materials used in project classrooms. 
One major reading series used at one school was the^Peabody 
Heading Readiness'. Ma j or reading tools at other. Softools included 
the Borg-Warner Educational Systems $0, Houghton Mifflin Reading 
series and SRA Re a ding Lab. One interesting source of 
mathematics materials was jCrou a nearby ESEA Title I project. 
Without exception , in^c lass materials were exclusively in English. 



IV. STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 



In the district with one participating Title VII schools inservice 
plans were mostly informal in terms of identifying staff training 
needs, encouraging teacher visits to nearby projects and offering 
slide and cassette presentations for aides. No formal education 
opportunities were planned. Objectives in the other district were 
.more structured for inservice with a stress on ESL and cultural 
awareness for teachers, enco'trr aging confer en ce and workshop attend- 
ance for teacher aides? and providing training on special topics, 
e.g., how to deal with the American school system , ESL techniques r 
etc. Here too no formal educational training was planned because 
there were no courses focusing on the particular Indo-Chinese lang- 
uage at local colleges and universities 

In the one Title VII school * professional and parapr of essional growth 
had been primarily achieved through interaction with staff at other 
pr o jects . Xn t:he other school district, the ma j or thrust had been 
the provision of English language training to teachers in the project 
schools. All ot he r^ areas in both districts received little or no 
attention • 
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V . PARENT/ COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



A . Ob jec ti ve s 



in one district where a translator was used with the PAC chair- 
person , time contrairits prohibited review of specific objectives, 
in the other district, the PAC chairperson for the school with , ( 
the largest Indo-Chinese student population was interviewed. The 
jfhort time for interview and limited English skills of the 
chairperson made review of specific objectives impractical. 

B . History 

In the district with one Title VII school, community attitudes 
over ^he past two or three years have changed toward an ESL 
approach with the emphasis on transition to an all English* 
speaking classroom. In the district with four Title VII schools, 
community attitudes remained about the same over recent years. 

C . PAC Structure 



in one district, 10*12 members who made up the £AC were predomin- 
antly Indo-Chinese. Some spoke Spanish. In the school-level PAC 
made up of 6-8 members f most were Indo-Chinese also. In 
addition 9 one indi vidua 1 from each of two other Indo-Chinese 
countries was 4 member of the PAC . 

Nature of Involvement 1 : * 
7 

.in both districts, project management elacWiraged parent/community 
involvement Ce/g., to attend class activities') through meetings* * 
invitations , and messages sent home in the 1 family 1 s dominan t , lang- 
uage The project used a variety of techniques to communicate 
with local .commun ity groups and residents . Common to both dis- 
tricts were use of the telephone * word -of -mouth and notes ?ent 
home with children. In addition, some of the four schools* in the 
same district had their own project' newsletters. A district-level 
newsletter was in process. For the other district , district- 
written announcements were sen t^ out as were project-written 
announcements and correspondence. Home visits provided yet 
another avenue of communication in this district. In both 
districts* the PACs" were involved in disseminating information. 

Translators were used to communicate between Indo-Chinese and * 
Spanish PAC members in one district. In\the other district* 
English was the language of communication for Indo-Chinese from 
different countries^ 

According to both PAC chairpersons* no parents volunteered to work 
in project classrooms'. A host of reasons kept parents from volun- 
teering including poor English skills, long working hours , other 
children to care for, belief that etiucatjion was the school's job* 
and shyness. r 
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VI. PROJECT MANAGEMENT 



A . objective s 

No staffing control was exercised by the project director in the 
single Title VII school district/ local regulations and policies 
governed full-time equivalents relative to average daily attend- 
ance . In the other district, the plan was to maintain the pre- 
vious staffing pattern. Considerable local school autonomy led 
to some modification in one school where LEP students were .not 
grouped in self-contained classrooms but were spread throughout 
the school. These students received special help at the resource 
center. 

The same external ©valuator who had assessed first year progress 
would continue to assess 60-81 student progress for both school 
districts. The method of data collection was streamlined to make 
recordkeeping for the four Title vii school district more accur- 
ate. High student transiency made students' progress hard to 
track. The single Title VII school district had no formal plans 
for de ve lopmen t and procurement of materials* The four Title VII 
school districts planned to develop and/or purchase appropriate 
^ materials. This activity had been begun before Title VII came 
into the district. Plans for rep or tin g and disseminating infor- 
mation were nonexistent in one district and on. an as-needed infor- 
mal basis in the other district. 

8. Managemen t Strategies 

Both project directors agreed that they had little or no control 
over many school functions with the exception of the amount of 
administrative/ recordkeeping time available. One director also 
claimed some control over available lesson planning time . In 
contrast, both project directors did indicate moderate or sub 4 
stantial control ovjer most aspects of project operations. 

In one district, the school system supervised project operation 
to some extent and project teaching staff to a - great extent. With 
the exception of project teaching staff who were supervised by in- 
dividual school principals, more substantial control was exercised 
by the school system over other aspects of project operation in 
the other school district . 

Both project directors noted that/' the local education agency was 
ins t rumen t a 1 in get tin g t he Title VII project going. In the case 
of the district with one participating school/ this school was 
critical in project start-up . 

C. Climate 
. 

Across both school districts the attitude of school personnel 
toward bilingual education was positive or very positive with one 
exception. In the district with four Title VII schools/ the 
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attitude of instructional personnel was described as neutral. 
Positive ratings in the other district were for the transitional 
approach only; attitudes were negative toward the maintenance 
approach. 

VII. INTERMEDIATE OUTCOMES 

Generally st af jhsde ve lopmen t was not a high priority area. Attention 
focused more often on recruiting and keeping teacher aides with * 
bilingual skills. Certified teachers with fluency in the Indo- 
Chinese language a n d English were hard to find. Bilingual aides 
were slightly easier to locate and hi re, I>ut the ^par t-t ime status 
typically led to high turnover. The district with four Title VII 
schools was quite decentralized in that direct responsibility for 
project operation lay with the pr'inci^al of each school. Both of 
the two schools visited encouraged staff attendance at Indo-Chinese 
conferences. In addition, in-service days at one school were 
occasionally devoted to the bilingual program. Overall, the project 
offered a few in-service sessions to teachers and. aides, mainly in 
ESL. More staff development appeared needed, particularly in light 
of aide turnover. 

As already indicated , project management with the multi-school Title 
VII district was supportive more than directive. The project direc- 
tor did visit the project schools, interacting mainly with the 
'principal? secondarily with bi lingual teacher and aides , but only 
occasionally interacted with the monolingual teachers working with 
bilingual aides. The project director attempted to be responsive to 
individual needs but followed no c ompr ehensi ve plan . The pro jec t 
director in the other district was only employed half-time which 
presented a lack of continuity problems with the result that the* 
principal was left occasionally "ho 1 ding the bag Lack of 
commitment to the project by the director and school principal as 
well as personality conflicts among staff led to only partially 
effective project operations. 

In terms of the project's fundamental instructional objective (of 
teaching English to limited English proficient students as soon as 
possible) , agreement from central administration down to individual 
aides was quite high. Other instructional objectives were more in- 
dividually defined reflecting education, experience and philosophy. 

parent involvement; could be considered at several levels* At one 
level, Indo-Chinese parents were quite s upporti ve of the schools 
teaching thei r children English. Demons t rating t hi s support was t he ' 
annual preparation of an Indo-Chinese meal by various parents for 
the faculty of two of the schools visited* But often reflecting the^ 
situation in their native country, however, parents did not.feel 
t ha t t hei r rote was to "interfere" wi t h education in the schools * ♦ 
Thus, 4 at another^ level, parents often did not volunteer to work in 
the school or ^n project classrooms. Of course, other reasons 
i nhibi ted parents f r om volunteering . The principal at one school ( 
worked at overcoming parent reluctance by holding parent inser vices 
that included presentations by representatives of various community 
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organ! ration s as veil as discussions of the school bilingual 
♦program.^ This technique proved quite effective in getting 85% of 

parents to training sessions and half of them to volunteer work in 
♦ t he school . 
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CASE 3 

A MATURE TRANSITIONAL BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROJECT 



I. PROJECT OVERVIEW v 

A . Introduction 

The School District was conducting a Transitional Bilingual Educa- 
tion Program in grade s pre -sc hoo 1 through twelf t h grade. The full 
title of the ESEA Title VII grant* which formed part of the pro- 
gram, was "Auxiliary and Support Services for Transitional Biling- 
ual Education Program." The transitional programM Spanish/ 
Engl is h ) was implemented in four schools, in a total of 25 class* 
rooms/ K-6 . Each of the schools had a trilingual kindergarten, 
plus there were nine self-contained ( integrated ) classrooms and 
12 pull-out classrooms . 

There were two jprogram formats* the integrated bilingual class 
and the pull-out bilingual class.. The integrated class offered 
the opportunity for native English-speaking children to have an 
exposure to the Spanish language and culture and to enhance their 
linguistic growth. It also afforded the opportunity to the 
Spanis h-speaJcing child to acquire English language skills and 
share his/her knowledge of Spanish with their classmates. The 
teacher of this classroom was certified a s an elementary and a 
bilingual education teacher. The district curriculum was taught, 
as in other classes* but with the addition of the Spanish 
language • 

The traditional pull-out model of bilingual education served the 
limited English proficient student by providing him/her with a 
bilingual education certified teaoKer who would be responsible 
for teaching all the academic schoo J l subjects in a bilingual 
manner # including the English as a Second Language component. 

In addition* there was an ESL program at two elementary schools 
and ESL itinerant teachers for two high schools and three junior 
high schools. The bi lingual program served Hispanic students 
primarily* who made up over 18% of ; the .school population (2#232 
children). In 19 7 9-8 0 # 87.1% of the children in the program were 
Hispanic. While there were LEP students other than the Hispanic 
students , t he i r small number s did not allow for more than ESL in- 
struction. Of the non- Hispanic languages represented in 1978-79, 
Viet name se ( 1 8 ) # Persian (16) and Korean (17) were the most numer- 
ous, with twelve other languages represented among the 51 remain* 
ing LEP students. 

The city had a population Q f 61#000 people* with primarily blue' 
collar* working-class people. The city area is flat* with many 
small t single -family houses built around the local industries. 
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Employment was obtained at a .nearby military base, in small 
industries, subsidiaries of large corporations, nurseries and in 
fishing. Despite the diversification, the unemployment rate is 
11% (Chamber o f Comme rce, 19 80), and for the Hispanic minority, 
11.3% ( Department of Labor, 1979). In the school system there 
are 22 schools, serving a total of 13,000 students in K-12. 

B . Background Information 

The pro gram . had its beginnings in 196 9, when the local school dis- 
trict hired two bilingual teachers and two bilingual aides, fully 
supported through local funds. One of the teachers became princi- 
pal of West Elementary School, which housed by far the largest of 
the bilingual school programs. It was not until 1971 that the LEA 
received State aid and officially began its Transitional Bilingual 
Education Program. Eight bilingual teachers were hi red to serve 
3 04 LEP Hi span i c students. Local funds paid 20% of the teachers 1 
salaries and State funds paid 80%. Although State funds decreased 
to 11% of funding over the years, there was % no projected end to 
the program. Indeed, the growth rate of numbers of children 
entering the program (40.3% increase from 1977 to 197B, and 75.d% 
^increase from 1978 to 1979) indicated that the Bilingual Program 
would become a si gnficant consumer of resources within the dis- 
trict. + 

The number of students served by the two schools selected at ran" 
dom for a site visit were as follows: 



Grades served by Number of students 
The bilingual program served 



West Elementary School Pre-K 2 4 

K 31 

1 58 

2 51 

3 37 

4 27 

5 26 

6 14 
Total 268 

Oster Elementary School K 40 

1 28 

2 21 

3 26 

4 21 

5 6 

Total 142 



At both schools , Spanish and English were the languages served in 
the bi lingual c lass rooms ,. even though there were a few partici- 
pants from other language backgrounds but whose English was pro- 
ficient. 
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Of the Hispanic population in the school district, 40% were of 
Mexican origin, 40% were Puerto Rican, and 20% were from Central 
America , South American and Cuba. The Mexican and Puerto Rican 
populations were far more stable than formerly when, they were 
more heavily involved in the migrant farm labor stream. Among . 
the LEP students whose language was not Spanish were speakers of 
Persian , Arabic , Indian , Vietnamese , Greek, Chinese, Korean, - 
Japanese, Croatian* YugosJ avian, Serbian, French, Tagalog, and 
Armenian . 

In addition to Title VII, two other programs served the LEP 
students at a district level* * the State Bilingual Program as 
mentioned previously* and the Title^ IV Library Program. At West 
Elementary School additional fundi rig sources for the' bilingual 
e ducat ion effort s included E6EA Title I , Education for the Handi- v 
capped *( formerly ESEA Title VI}, and, th% Stat^ * s Gif te H d Education 
Program. From three to. four percent of the LisP students were 
receiving direct instructional assistance, from a speech teacher . - 
At Oster Elementary School, there was one LEP student receiving 
special assistance because of a learning disability. Title I had 
just been authorized in the school and as 'soon as a teacher could 
be hired the LE£ students who are at Level 4 (near fluent English) 
would be eligible for service. In no case have problems been 
reported as & result of multiple funding programs. 

Principals of both schools viai ted. reported as "moderately ade- 
quate" the coordination between the bilingual program and the / 
regular program in their schools. The Bilingual Education 
Coordinator {project director ) attended the faculty and grade 
level meetings, regularly. Among the faculty* teacher communica- J 
tion was the means most frequently used to achieve coordination to 
a great extent. To some extent, both schools used the teachers' 
formal joint planning and the overall school curriculum planning 
which was specifically aimed at coordination. 

* < 

The Bilingual Education Program administrative staff conducted 
needs assessments in various areas and at various times. During 
this school year a district -wide assessment was made of the desire 
for a Spanish as & Second Language course. Later? the bilingual > 
program would be. conducting a survey among all^the parents in* trie* 
district* to assess their awareness of bilingual education. Based 
on information gathered annually since 1971* and determined by the 
assessment of needs among staff * students and parents as based on 
their experience with the program since 1971, 'several general 
needs assessments were conducted. Specif ic recommendations made 
were the following ; 

1. Instructional staff: add four bilingual' counselors, two 
bilingual community liaison persons, one. bilingual psycholo* 
gist, and one bilingual curriculum specialist. 

2 . Development of otherwise unavailable materials:* more mater* 
ials were needed in social studies , science, and Spani sh 
language arts . 
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3. Adequacy of supplies of already developed materials; ESL 
material s needed replenishing and updating t the curriculum 
guide also needed to be redone. 

4. Curriculum content: the secondary curriculum needed further 
development in vocational education # health education and 
consumer education; the elementary curriculum needed develop- 
ment in the areas of social studies, science and ESL. 

5. Re source and administrative person ne It because of the need 
for inservice training in language and crosscultural commun i- 
ca t ion * personnel was needed to do this work. 

r 

Applying for and receiving Title VII funds had been a major step 
in filling these assessed needs, particularly in providing the 
support staff and instructional materials. 

C Objectives and Procedures 

in implementing the bilingual classroom instruction? no single 
externally developed model was used, but rather a combination of 
var i ou s approaches * processes r me t hods and techniques * depending 
upon school and grade. LEP students who had not learned to read 
in any language prior to entering the program were taught to read 
in their native language before being taught to read in English, 
in the approach used to teach English to LEP students? th« assump- 
tion was that the best way to learn a second language was to learn 
it like a young child learning his/her first language. The empha* 
sis was on listening before speaking and on both of these before 
reading. Minimal, use of the native language was used And then 
only to develop cognitive learning. Priority was . given to conver- 
sational skills^ with a limited use of mechanical drills. The 
goal was for the learner to master language in a fixed sequence 
of jki 1 1 s (listening, speaking, reading and writing). Both 
English and, the student'.s first language, could be used concur- 
rently in explaining or in a teaching context * with the teacher 
or aide switching between the two languages during the period. 

D. Participants 

i 

This school year* there was a total of 818 students in the Biling- 
ual Program. "The- languages served in bilingual classrooms were 
Spanish and, English, with 87.1% of the students involved being 
native speakers of Spanish. The distribution of Hispanic students 
by grade level was' as follows: 



Grade Level 
K-6 

Junior High 
High Schools 



Number 

1 r 385 
313 
520 



Pe rcen t 

27. 1 

17.9. 

13.4 



Almost half of the Hispanic population at the K-6 level was in ; 
the BE program. - At the 7th/,Sth grade level* 27% were in the pro- 
gram; at the 9-12th grade level* 17% were ( in the program. 
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In 1979~80# as a result of meeting LEA transition requirements # 44 
students (6.8%) graduated from the program. Twenty-nine other 
students (4*5%) left the program, most of them because they moved 
away from the area. Students who entered the program in grades 
K-l usually exited the program in the intermediate grades. 
In addition, the Bilingual Program served seventeen other lang- 
uages in two primary and one secondary school/ in a magnet school 
model. These magnet schools offered a pull-out program of ESL and 
of tutoring in the students' native language. 

Reports of the academic achievement of the students at the two 
schools vi site d were mixed . At Oster School, which was in its 
first year of the program, the overall achievement was above 
national standards # but the achievement' test results of students 
in the program were as yet unknown. At West Elementary, on the 
other hand/ both program, and non-program students had achievement 
levels at the national standard level # except for the LEI? stu- 
dents # whose academic achievement was more low than high. Many 
students of limited English ability were not functioning according 
to their age and grade expectations although they were of normal 
intelligence. 

The mobility rate of students in and out of the program was ten 
percent or less " a level wh^ch did not present problems for the 
instructional program in the school. 

The levels of proficiency used in program entry and exit were 
based on both c ommftnrc lal tests and locally developed tests: in 
English reading # t h^\Houghton~Mlf t lln Inventory; and in Spanish* 
the Santillana Reading Inventory. In spoken English the Language 
Assessment Scales (LAS) was used for grades one through twelve. 
The LEA developed its own language inventory for kindergarten in 
English and Spanish. The level at which the student teste d out 
determined the amount of time and kind of service received. 
Levels one through four were accepted into the program nnd only 
if slots were available could those at level five enter the 
program* Written proficiency was tested for those at level three 
and four only, using the written part of level two of the 
Language Assessment Scales. In listening comprehension the LAS 
was used to measure proficiency at the same five Revels.' 

The LAS levels of 1-5 represented the following values : 



Level Interpretation 

5 Totally fluent English 

4 Nearly fluent English 

3 Limited English speaker 

2 Non-English speaker ; apparent linguistic deficiencies 

1 Non~English speaker; total linguistic deficiencies 



The criteria for entry into and exit out of the bilingual program 
were c Lear ly defined . 

There were six criteria f^r placement into the program: . 
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1 . The student was from * non-English background, with the 
exception of those studerts entering the integrated" 
bilingual classrooms. 

.2. The student was' below the proficiency level of students of 
the same age or grade whose native language is English in 
any of these areas " oral comprehension, speaking ability, 
reading ability or writing ability. (First-third grade stu- 
dents must be at least one year below t he v Di str ict mean 
scores in Language and/ or Reading as based on the California' 
Achievement Test scores. Fourth to twelfth gr ade st udeht s 
must be at least two years below the District mean scores in 
Language and Reading). 

J 

3. Oral language skills would be assessed 'in the native lang- 
uage, as well as i n English. students with English profici- 
ency scores of 1-4 were eligible for the Bilingual Education 
Program • 

4 . Bi li ngual placement must be recommended by the Bilingual 
Department # after the student has had a language evaluation. 

5. The bilingual staff involved in the assess me nt explained the 
result s of the evaluations to the par ent s . 

6. Parents gave consent for student placement in the program. 

The six criteria for exiting out of the program and into an all- 
English medium curriculum were: 

1 . The student achieved an English language prof iciency- level of 
five a s, determined by testing instruments used in the pro- 
gram . 

*■ 

2. The student was above or equal to -the established District 
mean scores in language and Reading for his grade placement. 

3 . The student demonstrated proficiency in content areas in 
English appropriate to his age or grade placement. 

4 . The , student demonstrated speaki ng abi li ty , aural comprehen- 
sion and writing skills commensurate with a native English 
speaker of his age or grade placement. 

5. The teacher^ recommended that the student be placed in an 
all-English^medi um curriculum. 

6 . The parent s consented to the student *s with drawl from the 
program. 

Before a student could exit from the program, she/he must be able 
to be placed in the lowest grade level for hi s age and grade. If. 
her/his California Achievement Test scores were more than six 
months below the median in reading and writing* the student was 
not exited. 
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The bilingual program developed a set of procedures for entry into 
the program. First of all, a Bilingual census was conducted once 
a y ea r\ At the- K-6 level,* the homeroom teacher was responsible 
for identifying any studeii in her homeroom who was from a non- 
English background. This Vas accomplished by (1) asking the stu- 
dents (older students only) if there was 'another language spoken 
at home, f 2 ) checking registration records which indicated lang- 
uages) spoken at home, and/or (3) sending home a parent question- 
naire, and (4) assistance from the bilingual teachers. At the 
7-12 grade levels, the English, communications and bilingual 
teachers followed -the, same procedures as above to identify all 
students in each school who were from a non-English background. 

Registration of new students in the school district was done at a 
central location where bilingual trained staff determined if 
students had a non-English background and had proficiency skills 
in English and their first language. Appropriate services were 
recommended after* this assess me nt took place ^ 

. 

All staff in the district had inservice training on the use o-f a 
, . referral system for language assess me nt. if a student' was having 

academic problems and was 'identified as coming from a non-English 
background then the staff person would, refer the student for a 
language evaluation to be done by train ed bilingual staff. This 
assessment helped determine if 'there was a language consideration 
that was causing the student's academic difficulties. 

The project director , with assist an ce from individual principals, 
was responsible for providing inservice training to staff in all 
buildings in or^er to accomplish (a) the Bilingual census, ( b} 
registration procedures, and (c) referral procedures. j 

The English language proficiency of students whose first or native 
language is English .was evaluated every spring and on a quar ter ly 
basi& throughout the school year. 

In the spring, students, were given the California Ac hi eve me nt 
Tests. This test included the following areas in language: read- 
ing compre hens ion, reading, vocabularly, spel 1 ing , language 
mechanics and language exper ience . From the results of this test, 
the project established national norms, district mean scores and 
individual school me'an scores. The Houghton Mifflin Reading In- 
ventory and the Ginn Heading Tests were used on a continuing basis 
throughout the year" to determine reading progress. 

Staff satisfaction with entry/ exit criteria and procedures ranged 
from "not satisfied" to /*very- satisfied". Staff were not satis- 
fied with commerc ial tests because they were not appropriate for 
the grade levels * assigned , they were not compre hens ive , they 
required the use of more -than cffte test, they had to be individu- 
ally administered, and required time and staff to administer. 
Staff were moderately satisfied with locally developed tests, but 
considered them to be in need of improvement and extension. 
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Teacher ratings were also considered moderately satisfactory 
only, in that some teachers were not sufficiently knowledgeable 
about language development to refer a student when necessary. 
Parent surveys were considered slightly satisfactory because they 
were usually limited to information regarding the home language 
environment . Staffing as a procedure for entry/ exit w-as found to 
be very satisfactory because of the higti\level of communication 
of results and recommendations, but its weakness was that it took 
a great deal of time, paperwork and coordination of personnel 

Personnel 

During the three years of Title VII funding ( 19 79-1982 ) , those 
bilingual project staff who were paid 100% from Title VII funds 
included a half-time secrectary , 1-1/2 community liaison persons, 
and 4 bilingual counselors. Title VIi funds no other personnel. 
The project director's office is housed at the central 
administration building; she has the title o£ Bilingual 
Supervisor and works under the direction of the Director of Spec- 
ial Education. 

The four attendance centers for the transitional program and the 
tyge of classrooms are listed below. Pull-out classes had 
Spanish-dominant teachers and only if enrollment reached 32 was 
there ah aide (native speaker of Spanish) assigned* Integrated 
classes, some taught by Spanish-dominaat and some by English- 
dominant but Spanish-proficient teachers, very often had a 
bilingual aide working full time with the teacher.. Rarely were 
there volunteers or student teachers working with the teacher. 
Occasional problems arose where the teacher was not a native 
speaker of Spanish as the aide was, and the Spanish proficiency 
level of the teacher was such that err brs were made by the 
teacher. These errors were observed by the aide (and sometimes 
by the students) but the sensitivity of the teacher -o being 
corrected prevented the aide from giving assistance where needed. 



West Elementary 



Bilingual K and Pre- School 
1st grade integrated 
1st grade pull-out 

2nd grade integrated A 
2nd grade pull-out , 
3rd grade integrated 

Combined 3rd and 6th grade pull-out 
4th grade integrated 
5th grade integrated 



Lar g p Elementary 



Bilingual K 
1st grade pull-out 
2nd grade pullrout 
3rd grade integrated 
4th grade integrated 

Combined 5th and 6th grade pull-out 
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Nort h Elementary 



Oster Elementary 



Bilingual K 
1st grade pull-out 

Combined 2nd and 3rd grade pull-out 
t Combined 4th and 6th grade pull-out 
5th grade integrated 

Bilingual K 
1st grade pull-out 
2nd grade pull-out 
3rd grade integrated 

Combined 4th and 5th grade pull-out 

During the site visit,, a total of thirteen teachers were inter- 
viewed, five at Oster Elementary and eight at West Elementary 
School . A summary of these teachers ' c ha racteri sties reveals 
that seven of them had three years or less teaching experience , 

Number of Yaars in Teaching Number of Teachers Interviewed 



Less than 1 year 
1-3 Years 
4-6 
7-9 
10-12 



2 
5 
1 
3 
2 



All but three of the thirteen teachers had been teaching in their 
present position ( grade and school) for less than one year. Four 
teachers had previous experience of from two to seven years teach* 
ing in a bilingual education classroom, and four had previous 
teaching experience in a monolingual English-speaking classroom 
for one to two years. Two teachers had one year's experience as 
an aide in a bilingual education classroom , and one teacher spent 
a year as an aide in a monolingual English-speaking classroom. 
One teacher had spent a year as a bilingual resource person, and 
three had been ESL teachers for from one to four years. One 
teacher had been a music specialist and one a bilingual coordi- 
nator, and a third teacher had specialized In social ^studies for 
three years. Two teachers n*d taught in a taonolingual Spanish- 
speaking classroom outside the U.S., one for eight years in 
Puerto Rico, and one for two fears in Mexico. 

All but three of the thirteen teachers had certification, in 
elementary as well as bilingual education, and two of the three . 
were in the process of getting their bilingual education certifi- 
cation. Other types of certification held by this group of 
teachers were in foreign languages (1), grades 6-12 ( 1 ) , second* 
ary ( 1 ) , K-14 ( 1 ) , physical education and, music (1)* One had a 
provisional certificate (1)* All 13 teachers had a bache lor s 1 s 
degree, one had 15 additional graduate credits, and two were in a 
master 1 s degree program • 

Although ten of the teachers were certified in bilingual educa- 
tion, only seven of them reported having had training for teaching 
in a bilingual education program (four in undergraduate work , 
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three i*n graduate work). Five teachers had such training during 
this school year in the form of inservice training. 

As may be expected, all of the- teachers in the transition program 
could speak* read; and write Spanish. in addition, one' had know^ 
ledge of Italian and one had knowledge" of swahili, Antharic and 
Japanese. They all had taught in Spanish and all but two reported 
feeling very comf ort abl e in doing so. The group r s experience in 
teaching in Spanish encompassed grades Pre^K through 12 in this 
distribution: Pre-K ,(1), K (3), 1 (6j, 2 (9), 3 (9), 4 (7), 5 
(7 ) , 6 (6), and above 6th grade (3). 

II, PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

In the development of the program since its beginning in 1971, 
several groups of people had a crucial role. The Superintendent and 
his cabinet (directors of departments) and supervisors were involved" 
to a great extent implementing the program in various buildings, 
interpreting the role of bilingual education to principals and to the 
Board of Education, and promoting suppor t of the project di rector's 
work. At the local school level, the principals implemented the pro- 
gram with efficiency and cooperation. Their attitude was positive, 
as was that of the teachers not only in the bilingual program, but 
in the regular program as wel 1. Bilingual teacher aides, parents 
and community and bi lingual special education personnel all were 
involved to a very great extent . The parents communicated their 

desires and were influential in the development of the program. 

* 

The selection of instructional materials for the bilingual program 
was primarily the responsibility of the project director although 
there were committees of teachers who reviewed materials and 
assisted in the decisions. 

The history of gradual cuts in State aid to the program brought about 
changes (reductions) most notabl e in the areas of evaluation, mon i*- 
toring and training. Resources were going more to direct student in- 
struction as the number of LEP students continued to increase drama- 
tically^ 

Although the project plan and scope of work did n~t change between 
the time of submitting the project application and actual implementa- 
tion, a major obstacle hindered the implementation process, and that 
was the timing of the award. The grant was awarded October 31, 1979, 
and school had been in session since august 20. Because ,6f the late* 
ness of the award, the four bilingual counselor slots went unfilled 
even after a nationwide search for personnel to fill slots. A year, 
later one slot still remained vacant * indicating a shortage of sup- 
portive bilingual professionals. The role of the community liaisoh 
people and the counselors was held to be so significant ifor the pro- 
ject that the delay in funding in 1979-80 inhibited the implementa- 
tion of the program that year. 
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IIIs INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT BY GRADE LEVEL AND CONTENT AREA 

The planned annual objectives / as investigated in the Study's v 
teacher interviews? we re in the areas of general approach to 
hi lingual education? hi lingual education activities, scheduling 
those activities and materials as planned for use. 

During the implementation of these plans, modifications were made i n 
the majority of plans reported. Most of these changes were made in 
order to adapt to the needs of t?he " students as those needs became 
more' evident with the passage of time . As might be expected , gi ve n 
the nature of Title vii funding.for this project, the continued 
• implementation of the plans would not be dropped should Title VI I 
funding stop • 

In the comparison of BE objectives and regular student objectives, 
very few differences we re noted in the areas of. mat hematic s and 
social studies and no differences at allwere noted in science. 

The special needs of LEP students apart from their need for English 
pr of icie ncy , were in general that more individualized help was 
needed. In each case the teachers were working on addressing those 
needs by means of grouping a nd by maximizing the use of aide s f time. 

For students in pull-out class-rooms ,^ the teaching of content matter 
took place mainly in the pull-out classroom.* Thus, many X,EP students 
were separated from non-LEPs for the greater part of the day. How- 
ever, all library, art and music classes were with mixed groups, as 
wast he daily physical education class. This arrangement , whi le it 
inte grated the children for these periods, was.found to be* di erupt i ve 
for the £ull-otft~ teacher who may have had three different homerooms 
r apr e se nted in her class, each homeroom with its awn schedule of art 
music, library and PE. One teacher relieved some of the confusion 
by color-coding the desks according to homeroom so that she could 
easi ly spot check for stray students. 

Each of the bilingual classes in the program was located in a regu- 
lar school classroom. Once th€i funding from Title vil began, . a num- 
ber of,** classroom teaching aids were ma&e available -- charts* posters 
and books in Spanish for classroom use. 

Key materials used in the program included; (1) English Around the 
World , Scott Foresman , U.S. A,, K-6 / (2) I - Like to Read English and 
Spanish , Santillana, Spain with U.S. subsidiary; (3) Mathematics 
Around Us , Scott Foresman and Co . # U.S.A. 

A typical schedule for a pull -put class at the 4th grade level looked 
like this; 
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9;00 - 9:30 



Le vel 
Le ve 1 



3' 

1 



s with aide - ^spelling in English 
and 2 f s with teacher - oral English 



9:30 - 10:00 Level 3 f s with aid - reading or_ language arts 

Level 1 and 2 ' s with teacher - spelling in English 
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10:30 * Level 2's ard 3's to homeroom 

Level 1 ' s vocabulary (English) with teacher 

Reading ( Spanish/ English ) and/ or gym 

Mathematics i n groups , in English and in Spanish 

Varies \ 

V 

hi brary ( Th ursday ) , social studies, science 

> 

IV; STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND TKAINING 

Pour workshops for staff were scheduled for the school year in the 
areas of ; 

1. Teaching reading to LEP students. 

2. Crosscultural communication and encounters. 

3. Diagnostic and evaluation tools for use with LEP students . 

4. ESL methodology and techniques to use in the, classroom . 

Participants were paid a stipend to attend the workshops. At the 
time of the Site visit (January) teachers reported an ^verage of 
eight hours of ins er vice for the year. 

Four workshops for parents were scheduled in the areas of: (1) 
orientation t"o the schools, (2) ESL, (3) health education, (4) 
parent conference for bilingual education. Ten parents were able to 
participate " in each workshop and receive a $25.00 reimbursement for 
babysitting expenses ^and transportation . 

Each of the above activities was funded by Title .VII. Over the 
years, the local school system has provided inservice at the schools 
to prepare school faculties for .the program and to familiarize them 
with entry/exit procedure? being implemente 1 . In addition , the 
program helped to meet state certification requirements and provided 
opportunities for the continuing career development to personnel in 
the project. In previous years, English language training * was given 
to teachers and to a great extent, to aides . 

V. PA KENT/ COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

The community involvement component of the program had as its goal 
the involvement of parents and community in the planning, implementa* 
tion and evaluation of the. bilingual program. The goal was being 
achieved by means of advisory committee meetings , general parents ' 
meetings, mailings, school visit opportunities, ESL classes, and 
annual evaluation activities; ». 
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Over the previous two to three years, communi t y attitudes in general 
toward bilinguai education had changed. The climate was more 
conservative than before. More people were questioning the need for 
bilingual -education, when "my parents did without special help*" 
ESL was not questioned but even transitional Be was seen as a way 
fo^parents not to as sume. their responsibility to learn English and 
teach it to the children. In general. , there wa,s little support 
either for a maintenance program or for cultural pluralism in the 
community . 

The Parent' Advisory Committee was made up entirely of Spanish- 
speaking parents'; monthly meetings were conducted in Spanish and 
English with immediate translation. The Committee had as a goal to 
include pa'rents of otner languaye groups but so far they were „unsuc- 
cessful. The one Vietnamese woman who catne , moved away. 

In order to involve more parents in the PAC activities, members tried 
various tactics, all with moderate success. Members at one time 
resolved to bring one new parent each to the meetings, newsletters 
and announcements were mailed, and teachers telephoned parents about 
meetings. One problem was the lack of transportation for parents of 
children who wert bused to sc ho ol. 

Parents did not work as volunteers in classrooms, nor had they be en 
asked to volunteer. However, the^y did participate in several pro- 
ject activities. They helped in designing and planning the program, 
and in communicating information about the program. They were a 
liaison between the community and the program, and advocates .with 
the district. They also helped design parent training. Reasons 
given for their not doing more to become involved with their 
children* s education were that the parents lacked self>assertiveness 
and sel^-confidence, and that the teachers didn 1 ' t know how to 
communicate effectively wi r th the parentis. Parents usually went to 
school only when they were asked to do so. 



VI. PROJECT MANAGEMENT 



The project management objectives covered a 
s ome of which are* 



wide range of activities, 



T>6 provide i nser vice for Oster School to insure smooth transi- 
tion of the bilingual program from Stonehill School to Oster ^ 
in 1980-31. 

To evaluate one— tbixd of the tenured bilingual education 
teachers this year/ and to assist with the improvement and 
identification in the area of performance.^ To continue ongoing 
evaluations of all bilingual education .project staff . 



3 . To de velop an e ncompassi ng assess me nt system for LEP 
in the district consisting of several' components. 



students 



9 

:RLC 



HH 



To de velop, disseminate, compile and f cojripare the data from a 
survey to determine the degree of understanding that exists in 
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the coimnuni ty in regard to bilingual education and the services 
offered in the LEA. 



5. To develop and implement a Bilingual Staff Advisory Council 
with representative s from each Bilingual center that would 
mee t on a monthly has i s to communicate the needs, problems, 
ideas, etc., of their particular bilingual education program 
staff in their building. 

Although the Project Di rector reported directly to the Superintendent 
this year, and the bilingual education prograa was under the Depart- 
ment of Special Education, next year it would probably be under the 
Department of Curriculum. Apparently , the Project Di rector had con- 
siderable autonomy and authority at district and school levels. she 
claimed a great deal of control over all of these: placement cri- 
teria and practices, scheduling of classes, instructional facilities, 
coordination of instruction, evaluation and direct supervision of 
teachers, materials and supplies , staff development , s tudent support 
services, information dissemination, office operation, and program 
evaluation . 

The school system supervised the project operation, evaluation, and 
administrative staff only to some extent. Supervision of project 
teaching staff, however, was done to a great extent by the school 
system. School system instructional personnel in general had a pos* 
itive attitude toward bilingual education, and the administrative 
and supervisory personnel had a very positive attitude as shown in 
the active support they demonstrated for the previous decade. 

VII. INTERMEDIATE OUTCOMES 

A • Implemented Program 

1 . Staff Development 

Teachers attended at least six in service activities a year with 
additional opportunity for intensive iiiservice during the sum* 
mer. This was according to £tate policy and provision. The 
bi lingua 1 education program coordinated its in service program 
with that of the district. The district required that all 
aides attend two inservice activities and have the opportunity 
to attend some teacher inservice. It should be noted that the 
district had aides only in the bilingual education program. By 
means of the training component of Title VII, ten persons in 
the district were participating in a three-year opportunity to 
pursue a degree and work in areas that met the assessed needs 
of the district e.g., bilingual education teachers, counse- 
lors, admini s t ra tor s , ESL specialists, and Spanish proficiency . 
Aides could be included in this, group of ten. f Once teachers 
were tenured , the district reimbursed the teachers for the cost 
of course work.) 
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2 • Project Manageaen t 

Staffing plans were made to replace some bilingual education 
teachers who were leaving, to fill the positions of bilingual 
counselors, and to hire new aides, some as additional and some 
a s replacements . 

Plans for the development and procurement of materials called 
for constant updating of materials and for work on developing 
criterion referenced materials for social studies and science* 
in Spanish, as has already been done in ESL and SSL. 

Plans for Pro gram Evaluation remained unchanged in this, the 
second year of a three -year Study of academic gains in English 
reading and 1 anguage arts. 

Plans for Reporting and Disseminating Information required that 
individual student profiles be put on a computer and sent to 
the state annually for analysis and feedback* Summaries were 
disseminated to the Board of Education and administrators in 
the district, as well as used for the Title VI 1 performance 
report. 

3 • Instructional 

As regards the general approach to bilingual education and 
related activities , plans for implementing the instructional 
component of the- bilingual education program varied from 
teacher to teacher and had as their source the teacher. The 
teachers had somewhat less autonomy in its scheduling of activ- 
ities* depending on whether they were in a pull-out or an inte- 
grated classroom* The choice of basic texts was not arbitrary 
and teachers had a wide choice of supplementary texts and 
teaching aides. 

4 . Parent Involvement 

Plans for implementing the parent involvement component of the 
program called for parent education as to what parents could do 
to reinforce the learning that takes place in the school. 
Also , the ?AC would be addressing itself more strongly to all 
parents of all languages, seeking to provide interpreters where 
needed. In order to increase attendance at me e tings, each PAC 
member was urged to bring one other parent. In order to inform 
parents and community about bilingual education, the PAC 
planned to print a booklet or brochure to given to the commun- 
ity, showing through statistics the effects of the bilingual 
education program. 
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QkSE 4 

REVITALISING AN INDIAN LANGUAGE 



X . PROJECT OVERVIEW 

This Bi lingua 1/Bicultural Education Training Project, located on an 
Native American Reservation in a mid-western state, began in October 
of 1979 and is expected to be funded by ESEA Title VII through 
September of 1982. Program offices are located in a second floor 
wing of the Sacred He art Seminary building and serve the Tribal 
School classrooms located in another wing on the first floor of the 
same building . 

The Native American Reservation is located in the East Central part 
of the state on a tract of land that is approximately eight miles . 
wide and 12 miles long, encompassing 65,000 acres. To the east is a 
metropolitan city which contains a portion of the reservation within 
its city limits. The reservation lies within two counties and 
includes two small townships, which have a combined population of 
10,378. Approximately 3,000 Native Americans live on or adjacent to 
the reservation. The unemployment rate in the metropolitan area is 
4.6% (figure from the Comprehensive Plan), while that of the Indians 
is 19.8% ( B I A Labor Force Report, 1979). 

The Na t i ve American reservation is served by four school districts. 
Before June of 1979, native American children attended either of two 
parochial schools on the reservation* or one of the seven public 
schools in the four school districts. At that time * 35 0 K-6 children 
attending public schools were served by a language project which was 
de signed to preserve and teach the Indian language and to train 
teachers in the language. This project* funded by Title IV* began 
i n June of 1974 in Head Start and kindergarten; with increased 
funding, Children were served in K-6 for the last three years of 
funding. This pullout program provided instruction in the Indian 
language before school, at recess and during the noon hour on a 
volunteer basis only. When funding ended in June 1979, it was felt 
that more time was needed for the children to grasp the Indian 
1 anguage • 

By that time/ a Tribal School had been proposed to serve Native 
American children, and Title vil funds were pending to teach the * 
Indian language. All agreed that the most appropriate place for 
Title VII instruction would be the Tribal School rather than public 
schools. Thus, the Tribal School opened in September of 1979 with a 
Language Program that began the following month. With each new 
school year, the Tribal School anticipates expanding its services to 
include an additional grade; nine ty -one kindergarten through 8th 
grade students are currently enrolled. An additional 600 Native 
American children attend public schools. 

Most of the teachers at the Tribal School received certification 

■ ~tt 

through the Title IV program while they were teacher aides. The, 
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Tribal school now receives Title I# CE T A f John son-o 1 Malley and Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) funds for staffing. Many students attend a 
Title I reading class and receive federally supported free meals. 
Title IV-B funds .support the school's library. "Education for the 
Handicapped 11 funds are also available. 

A Title I math class had also been proposed. The State Education 
Agency, however, realized that the school was eligible for Title I 
funds through the BIA and consequently withdrew their support. Since 
the student enrollment does not generate enough money for Title I 
Mathematics and Reading, the mathematics class had to be forfeited. 

The fact that the Tribal School provides multiple-funded instruc- 
tional services does not present any problems. Coordination between 
'the Title VII program and classroom instruction, however, is a prob- 
lem. The Tribal School rents space from the Cati.ulic Diocese in the 
Sacred Heart Semi nary building. Title VII offices, school admin i- 
strative staff and, classrooms are scattered throughout the building. 
There is little formal. joint planning by teachers. Coordinated cur- 
riculum planning has been a major concern, and staff are currently 
working on the development of consistent curriculum formats across 
pr ogr ams . .At present i informal communication between teachers serves 
as the basis for coordinated instruction. ■ 

The most recent needs assesraent was conducted by a consultant from 
the University of Arizona. i>n Tucson in December 1980. The most 
pressing need was for the development of relevant curriculum mater 4 - 
ials. Once materials were developed, it was recommenced that t hey 
be cataloged and made more accessible to teachers. The principal is 
therefore providing space in the library for a language/resource 
area . It was also suggested that the program should get more 
volved in testing to assess, and document children's pr ogress. The 
SRA* is currently being used. . • 



II. PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS AND GOALS 

n 

The Language Program was designed to develop curriculum materials to 
be used for the purpose of preserving Native Amer ican culture and 
teaching the Indian Language. There are very few Native Americans 
who know the language and. culture. t In addition, to the 3 ,000^ Native 
Americans on the reservation who migrated from upstate. Hew York in 
18 23 r there are 2,000 scattered throughout Chicago, Milwaukee an d 
upstate New York, and an additional 2* 000 in 'Canada. On the 
reservation there are some 35 elders who still speak the language * 
but few who know the culture. 

In the 1930s, 800 Indian stories were collected from Native 
Americans on the reservation. These stories have been marie 
available to the Language Program . A na t i ve- speaking brother/sister 
team is employed by the program to translate and transcribe these 
stories, which are becoming part of the curriculum. In addition, 
six eiders from Canada and New York provide technical assistance on 
a consulting basis. 
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a modified version o 
The Le»a rning to Lear 



The basic curriculum is 
Tucson public Schools* 
III, was developed by a University of Arizon 
the Language program modify the model to mee 
children in the program* are English dominant 
be viewed as a "Indian as a Second Language" 
are now being taught the Indian language, so 
to learn contentareas taught In the Indian 



f an ESL program used in 
n Model, funded by Title 
a professor who helped 
t their needs. All 
t and the program might 
program. The children 
that they will be ready 
languages by next year. 



The Tribal School is not a part of the public school districts. It 
is under the jurisdiction of the Indian Business Committee* which is 
accountable to the Genera 1 Tribal Council* which includes all 7,000 
Na t i ve Ame ricans. The school is in its second year* and plans are 
being made to expand services through the 12th grade by adding a 
gradt each year. 

The Tribal School- administrator functions as principal and was also 
interviewed as superintendent. In his opinion* bilingual education 
will b* expanded in every aspect? regardless of Title VII funding » 
The Federal Grants Manager (most grants come via the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs), on the other hand* believes bilingual education 
would suffer from a loss of bi lingua 1 teachers, bi 1 ingual resource 
teachers and instructional materials if Title VII funding were 
reduced or discontinued. 



III. PARTICIPANTS 

The Language program officially provides bilingual instruction to 
all (52) -children in grades K-3. For these children, Title VII in* 
st ruction i,s within -class and based on developed curricula. The 
fourth- and fifth (combined ) grade class (14) receives pullout and in* 
class bi lingua 1 instruction* but no curriculum has been developed . 
Children in the combined sixth and seventh grade class (15) receive 
pullout instruction only. The eighth grade cla ss (11), which was » 
added this school year* receives no Title VII instruction at present, 
The Indian language is the only language taught in the program. 

While some of the 92 children in the school perform above national 
standards t the academic achievement of the majority of students is 
be low national standards, as is the achievement of child re n in the 
four public school districts. The student population has remained 
relative ly stable in the Tribal School over the past two years. 

There are no entry or exit criteria for the Language program. With 
the exception of eighth graders, all children in the school receive 
some form of bilingual education. 

The project staff consists of the project director, a secretary* a 
curriculum development coordinator/cultural special ist (a Canadian- 
born, native-speaking Indian), a linguist* two community resource 
coordinators (a native speaking brother/sister team who translate 
and transcribe storitsr one of whom is paid by Title VII), graphic 
art consultants* and four teacher aides (two bili ngua 1 teacher 
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traJinee s , one of whom is paid by Title VII; two native speak- 
indj "Green Thumb" workers funded by the National Fa rmer s r Union). 

In grade s 1-3*, teachers are assisted by teacher aides for .some part 
of the day. The Kindergarten teacher does not work with an aide 
because of cuf backs in funding and be cause of her expert ise . She 
has certifications in early c hi ld>^d and elementary education. 
She, along with three other teaaiier s ^\rece i ved their certifications 
while functioning as teacher trainees (aides) in the Title IV -funded 
Language Project. Two of the current teacher trainees will receive 
certifi cation through the Title VII Language Program. The internal 
organization of the project staff is shown in Figure 1. 

IV. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

The person who served last year as the Tribal School's admin istrator 
vas the primary- mover in preparing the project's application to 
OBEMLA. Several groups assisted in writing the proposal* anclvding 
the federal grants , manager* staff from the school district's Foreign 
Language Department * and the Parent Language Commi t tee , a group of 
Native Americans parents whose children had been in the Indian. 
Language Project irt the public schools. The Tribal Education Board 
provia^d technical assistance, while the four school districts sent 
letters of support for inclusion in the proposal. 

The linguist* who works directly with teachers* is pr imar ily respons- 
ible for selecting teaching materials. Additional mate rials are 
being made available each day with each new translation of the Indian 
stories and curricula. Delays in developing curricula, however, have 
necessitated modifications in program planning. 

The project set out to develop a K-3 curriculum during year I, and a 
curriculum for grades 4-6 during year II; the latter tasks have not 
been accomp lis he d and additional curricula will eventually have to 
be developed for the seventh and eighth g rades. One of t he reasons 
for the delay in developing curricula is that they initially 
attempted to use the public school curriculum as a basis for develop- 
ing theirs. They consequently obtained the ^uUJUc school curriculum* 
modified, and translated some of it* -only to, discover later that 
public schools were no longer using it because they found it to be 
ineffective. Change s in school administrative staff* provision of 
services to additional grades and cut-backs in^funding also contri- 
buted to the delay. 

The school is involved in outreach work with the Head Start program- 
that is also housed in the Sacred Heart Seminary building. Head 
Start children *rho are now receiving some bilingual education will 
be able to make a smooth t ransi t ion into the Tribal School. 

V. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 



Since the program officially serves K-3, curriculum for those grades 
alone will be discussed. The goals o* classroom instruction in the 
Language Program are threefold: 
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• to teach the Indian language, 

• to teach t he !nd ian culture , and thereby , 

• enable Indian children to achieve greater competence and 
fluency in English. 

Children receive an average of 30 minutes of, Indian language instruc- 
tion and 30 minutes of Indian cultural enrichment a day. In kinder- 
garten, children are introduced to the Indian vowels, consonants, } 
symbols and 18 basic vocabulary sets. The vocabulary sets are 
reviewed and built upon in grades 1-3. Materials used include an 
Instructional Methods Booklet for teachers, tapes of the native 
speakers covering grade-appropriate vocabulary and providing a model 
for correct pronunciation # and transcribed stories and illustrated 
booklets for third graders. 

For one of the teachers interviewed * her objectives in teaching math 
to her students are less comprehensive and slower-oaced than they 
would be if she were teaching n on- Native Americans children. In her 
opinion, the objectives in teaching social studies are different for 
Nat i ve Amer i can c hi Idren, but the objectives are not c learly 
specified at present *. so it is not clear how these objectives 
differ. Another teacher reported that her object! ves in teaching 
social studies are more comprehensive for Native American children 
because of the emphasis of teaching the Native American 'culture. 

The one special need of Native American children that was emphasized 
by teachers is a need for inner discipline. The project director 
noted that achievement scores of Native American children in public 
schools tend to drop around the fourth grade. In her opinion, this 
is probably caused by poor self-image. By the time these children 
reach high school/ many drop out. 

The Tribal School and the Language Program are housed in a building 
owned by the Catholic Diocese. Classrooms are located in the west 
wing on the first floor, language program offices are in the east 
wing on the second floor/ and school administrative of f i ces are on 
the first floor of a long corridor connecting both wings. The 
atmosphere in c la ss rooms was very inf orma 1 with pictures/ posters * 
and Indian designs decorating the walls. 

Basic texts used include : 

• The World of Language ^ published by Follette* 

• Modern School Mathematics , published by Houghton-Mifflin, and 

• Tne Old World" published by Macmillan. 

All are published in the United States. "System 80" materials are 
also available. 

The major materi als used for Indian language i nstruc t.ton are the 
curriculum guides for K-3 developed by the Language Program last 
year. Many of the supplementary materials were developed through 
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the Indian Language Project between 19 76 and 1978. These Include 
the following: 

* A Indian Nature glossary, 

* A lesson book in the conversational Indian language, 

• W.or Id Pr obi ems * and 

• This is My Family . 

\ . STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 

Inservice training, was intensive. last year because both the school 
and the Language Program were new. Less attention has been focused 
on this component during the current school year. Training. plans 
for teachers and aides include informal workshops covering teaching 
methods based on the Tucson Schools' ESL program, curriculum ideas* 
and alternative teaching strategies. Teachers also attend weekly 
seminars led by the linguist during which time teachers are trained 
to teach the Indian language. The tribe reimburses any staff person 
for tuition, books and related fees to become an Indian teacher. 
These funds are provided through the Bureau of Indian Education and 
distributed by the Indian Business Committee. Two teacher trainees 
are taking advantage of these resources this year. 

VII . PARENT/ COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

The organization of the Indian Tribal school within the structure of 
the Business Commi t tee is currently bei ng revamped • Accountability 
for the Language Program and the role/members of the PAC may soon 
change. Until recently* a nine-member Indian Education Board 
functioned as the PAC. This Board was initial ly f ormed to establish 
the Tr i bal School; it now functions as a monitor of all educational 
programs, including Title VII, Title I, etc. The Board suggested 
that the Tribal School elect its own school board . Thus , a 
f ive*member Tribal School Board was elected a few weeks ago and 
plans suggest that this board may soon function as the new PAC* 

The Tribal School Board plans to meet once a month. Their 
respons ibilities will include hi ring school staff*. monitor i ng school 
staff grievances, discussing the viability of starting new educa- 
tional programs, funding, educational rieeds of students and teacher 
contracts. 

The Na t i ve American community is very much involved in the Tribal 
School because it is essentially a communi ty school . The community 
has reportedly become more aware of its potential for personal growth 
and development with the establishment of bilingual education in the 
Tribal School. The Language Program is clearly maintenance, and was 
designed by community members to reintroduce and regenerate the 
Indian language. 1 

Indian language classes are offered at night to parents and other 
community member s . Native-speaking teacher aides and the Language 
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Pr ogram r s translator/transcriber teach some of these classes with 
t he expert a tion that Tribal School children will then help their 
parent s with the languge at home . 

Dissemination of information about the Language Program is accom- 
plished via Tribal School newsletters and announcements, post (^rds 
and written announcement s posted in stores and health centers. 

During a typical week, at least one parent usually volunteers to 
work in the class rooms for an hour or so. Additional volunteering 
is impeded because many parents do not have /.transportation, work 
long hours or have other children at home to care for. Some are on 
other boards and do not have the time. 

VIII. PROJECT MANAGEMENT 



The primary foe us of plans for the future development of t he pro ject 
is t he development of additional books, materials* and tapes of 
Elders to augment the curriculum. Plans' also include an evaluation 
of f he goodness of fit be tween t he de ve loped vs. the implemented . 
educational model. The project intends to continue reporting monthly 
to Vhe Education Board, semi-annually to the tribal council* and 
annually to OBEMLA . The semi-annual tribal council reports are made 
available to anyone . 



The project director has direct control over and supervises the 
activities of all staff funded by Title VII, i*e*, the linguist, 



teacher trainee* the cultural speci ali s t r 
and a secretary. She is also re sponsible 
(senior citizens) vho function as teacher 
tor controls the amount of time available 
o t her adtni nis tr at i ve tasks. She has some 
tion of instruction across classes and grades, 
co opera ti ve effort involving her # the teachers 



a community resource person 
for t he "native speaker s" 
aides* The project direc- 
for project bookkeeping and 
control over the coordina* 
but sees this a& a 
and the school a dm in i- 



On 



strator. Technically* the project director and school administrator 
share responsibility for the teachers; in practice the project direc- 
tor has assigned the task of evaluating t eacher s t o the linguist, 
occasion/ the project director r ecommends disciplinary action for 
special problems^ but the teachers and school administrator are in 
charge of that. Project staff has no control over scheduling 
classes, time available for lesson planning (both handled by 
teachers) ; maintenance or pjr-oJL^sji o n of instructional facilities/ and 
teacher/student " ' 



ratios ( both hand^evl by the school admini s trator) 



L avej 



The project director has Control atfer materials and supplies, staff 
de ve lopmen t and training* off ice^oper a t i ons / program evaluations and 
dissemination of inf or ma tion about the Language program . The tr i bal 
school administrat or handles all student suppor t ser vices and most 
plans for parent and community involvement. 



The project director and the linguist usually make day-to-day 
decisions where the curriculum is concerned. Decisions concerning 
major changes in the curriculum may also involve the professor who 
helped develop their educational model. A major change in the 
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curriculum would then have to be approve d by the Tribal School Board. 
The project director also discusses any major plans or changes with 
the school administrator. 

The initial implementation of the project was carried out for the 
most part by concerned members , including parents and teachers. In 
the opinion of the federal grants manager, public schools were not 
supportive of bilingual education and felt it was "a pain in the 
neck" to have Indian language instruction in the schools. Neither 
were parents satisfied with bi lingual education at that time; each 
child received a max i mum of 15 minutes of instruction each day , and 
although some progress was made , the goals of parents were not being 
fulfilled ai.d would not be fulfilled unless the program wa^ run by 
the tribe. Tribal members were organised and ready to assist* ♦ With- 
in each of the four school districts/ an Indian Education Committee 
collected statistics from the public schools. The Tribal Education 

Board compiled statistics and provided support, j 

/ 
j 

The State Education Agency was helpful in assisting the tribe to 
write the proposal and in evaluating the Title IV lan gu age project 
for its last three years of funding. The SEA also comp iled statis- 
tics for inclusion in the proposal. 

Now that the school 4 and language program (the two are not separate 
entities^-the language program is part of the overall curriculum and 
integr ate d/ interrelated with the school) are in' their second year, 
most are very positive toward bilingual education. Some administra- 
tors did not understand the need for bilingual ' educ at ion until 
parents vehemently explained the importance of! preserving a dying 
language and culture. 

j 

Some parents are still hesitant about taking their children out of 
public schools because they "want their children to get the basics," 
This presents a conflict with many parents, bjecause the children are 
not doing well in public schools. In the interim, the Tribal School 
is still working at proving to the commun i ty that it, is, in fact, a 
s-hool where the basics are emphasized # but in a bi cultural and 
eventually bilingual context* 
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CASE 5 . - 

* 

AN INOIAH BILINGUAL PROJECT AS CHANGE AGENT 



I. PROJECT OVERVIEW 

The Title VII Native American ailingua-1 project under discussion in 
this case history began in October of 198Q. it was operating under 
a three-year grant which expires in 1983. The project was housed in 
a single elementary school which had the highest concentration of 
Native American students in the district. All children (Native and 
non-Indian) in grades x-3 were provided services by the project. in 
addition to the Title VII program, Native American children were 
also provided services through the Jo hnson-0 1 Mai ley Program; an IEA 
Title IV-A prograru, a tribal Title IV-B project, and Title I reading 
and mathematics programs. All students also qualified for the 
federally supported fr^e or reduced-pr ice meals program. 

The school district which housed the Title VII project consisted of 
a total of 12 schools: six elementary schools, two junior highs, 
two senior highs, one learning center for the handicapped and one 
'alternative secondary school. At the time of the site visit, approx- 
imately 5#500students were enrolled in the district's schools. The 
students, were drawn from a large rural area that was characterized 
by grassy trenchlands, plateaus, barren canyons, mountains and semi- 
desert regions. Many of the Native American students resided on the 
nearby reservation. The estimated total population of the county 
was 19,500 (1979 estimate from the Chamber of Commerce) . The 
pr inc ipal economic ba se was provided by crude, oil, natural gas and 
some chemical production, and was also supplemented by a seasonal 
tourist trade* The reservation's economic base centered on 
live stock and agriculture, petroleum production, tourism and some 
s ma Her businesses. The overall unemployment rate for the county 
was .04% (1980 Chamber of Commerce) while for the Indian Tribe this, 
figure was 46% (1979 figure from EDA Tribal Planning Office). 

The most recent needs assessment was conducted in May and June of 
1979 and carried out by the Tribal Division of Education. This 
as sessmen t looked at the state of Indian language fluency in children 
on the reservation. The f indings^ were used as a basis for the 
justification of the Title VII program. In addition, the project was 
in the process of conducting an assessment of parent and community 
(tribal) needs and had planned an assessment of staff training needs 
in April of 1981. 

II. PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS 

The program operated on a semi-inclass basis. One Native American 
co-teacher or a team* of two Native American co-teachers visited each 
classroom in grades K-3 for one -half to one hour per day , two d 3 a 
week, Monday through Thursday . The co-teacher(s) taught the 
students Indian language and history during that time. The concepts 
developed in Indian were very basic and simple and included numbers, 
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colors, clothing, animals, etc. ' Simple sentence structures were 
also taught. Since the Indian language is not a writ ten one, no 
reading could be taught. However, a major task of the project had 
been the development of a written language. An alpbabe t Jbad been 
developed and was beingused although not being formally taught to 
the students. In esse nee, the program was one of Indian language 
and cultural enrichment formative and non-Native students alike* 
The Native American students in the program all spoke English, 
alt ho ugh a nonstandard form of it was spoken. Not all Native^ 
students spoke the Indian language although many were considered to 
h*ave a passive competence ia it. ♦ The regular classroom teacher was 
typically not involved in the lesson during the period when the 
co~teacher was in her/his classroom. 

In the opinion of the project's administrative personnel, if Title 
VI I funding was eliminated, the project would be reduced. These 
reductions would occur in areas of inservice training, the number of 
bilingual teachers, the number of students receiving services and 
the availability of materials. 

PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 

- The project provided services to 375 students in grades K-3. Of this 
total, 182 (4 9%) were Native American wi t h the remaining 193 ( 51% ) 
being Anglo. The Native students, according to the principal, were 
not LEP in the true sense of the word. Few spoke the Indian 
language while many spoke "Indian English, 1 * a nonstandard form of 
English. The overall achievement of all students in the school was 
seen as being about equal to national norms . However, when only the 
Native students were considered, this perception changed. The i r 
academic achievement was seen as nixed with more peforming below 
national standards than above. In terms of mobility, both the 
project's student population as well as the overall school's 
population remained very stable during the past school year. 

Formally, a student qual if ied t f or entrance into the project if * 
she/he t 

L « came from a home in which a language other than English was 

spoken ; and ^ 

• was not performing on grade level in language arts, reading or 
ma t hematics' as measured on the California Ac hievemen t Test 
{ CAT J t 

In addition, the student had to have parental approval and be 
approve d by the B i 1 i ngu a 1 Education Comm ittee, which was composed of 
the project director, a tribal representative, the school ' s princi- 
pal, a teacher representative and a PAC representative. 

In practice, however, all students who were enrolled in .the program 
at the time of the site visit had not gone through this process. 
The only criterion for pi acemen t in the program which was used was 
parental approval . 
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The exit criteria for the program required that the student: 

• perform at grade level on the CAT in a re as of language arts, 
reading and math; . 

• - be approve d for exit by the classroom teacher and the Bilingual 

Education Committee ; and \ 

• ' have a written follow-up plan developed to monitor academic * 

prog re ss • H% . - * 



The project director did, howe vfer # indidate that s he - didn't re ally 
see the program as exiting stu'dents. Rather# she saw t he pro gram as 
one of maintenance* / 



The project's staff consisted of a project director^ a parent 
coordi^na t or # a curriculum specialist* a ^secretary and five teacher 
aides (co-teachers) . All worked full-time on this project and all 
salaries were paid in full^by the project. All project st£f f ' were 

i a n 1 aVi c 



conversant in the India 
project appears on the' foil owing page. 



iguage . 



The internal organisation of the 



The program utilized two types of teaching patterns: solo teac her 
and teac her /teac her team. Of* the^ five co-teachers, two worked inde- 
pendently while the remaining t-hree F ormed a single team. The soio 1 
teachers rotated among the" classroom^; in grades 1-3 plus the special 
education class. The team rotated among the classrooms in grades 
K-2. No more than one-half' hour was spent in tfach classroom per day, 
Fridays were set aside for program planning. On these days* the^ 
co- teac hers would plan lessons f or the following we e develop mo r e 
units for the Indian- language curriculum* and ha.ve informal training 
sessions • - t 



The parent coordinator' s responsibilities i hcluded : 

• the development of .activities to involve pare" nt s i n 
tional program of their children; 



the educa- 



• inviting Native American parents to participate in school 
activities? , 

• suggesting activities to teacfrers to increase parental involve- 
ment; , 

• meeting with students/parent/"teacher on updated achievement or 
problems; v 

• notifying parents of accomplishments of students; 

• completing reports for project (attendance* involvement and 
progress); 
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m in vo Iving parent/teacher in the planning of educational program 
for their students; and 

* meeting with other project staff meetings and in-service train- 
ing sessions as arranged by the project director. 

The curriculum specialist's* responsibilities included; 

* directing the Indian Curriculum instruction in the project! 

* implement ing program objectives at all levels of operation; 

* independently planning and performing the normal range of teach- 
ing functions that' related to Indian Curriculum instruction; 

* developing course objectives, identifying texts , training aid*, 
and mate rials, dai ly/ weekly lesson plans outlining t he specific 
objectives, and methods and techniques to be used in teaching 

t he lessons; 

* maintaining all neces sary individual student records; 

* conferring with all participants regarding their progress in 
the program/ and 

* meeting with other project staff at meetings and inservice 
training decisions arranged by the project director. 



IV. PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 

The Title VII project was not the first Nat i ve Amer ican bi lingual 
program in- t reduced into the school system. The system had had an 
ESEA Title IV -A program which was a pullout program in which Native 
American s tude nts received Indian language instruction. However, 
shortly after the program had been put into place, the tribe no 
longer wanted the school system to p'rovide that instruction. As a 
result, the system dropped t he program , whi ch was t hen pi eke d up by 
the Education Di vision of the Indian tribe. 

The Title VII project came about as a result of the work of several 
individuals. The idea for the project was initiated by the dis" 
trict's assistant superintendent who approached the research director 
of the Education Division of the Ti/ibe about the possibility of the 
district and tribe jointly app lying for the grant. The proposal was 
then written by a committee of individuals representing both the 
tribe and the public school system, including the assistant 
superintendent , the research director (who is now the Title VII pro- 
ject director), the Title VII curriculum specialist (who had been 
with thie Education Division of the tribe), parents and some 
representatives of the SEA. 



* This position was vacant at the time of the site visit. 
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When the project began in October of 1980, the staff had some pre- 
liminary instructional materials to use that had been developed over 
the preceding summe r * Si nee then, the program has continued to 
develop materials* All project staff were involved in their develop- 
ment * 

The program has gone through some major changes since its inception 
in October of 1930* The changes have occurred in all of the major 
component areas of the program: instructional, staff development 
and parent involvement* The changes made resulted from a need to v 
make the objectives originally submitted in the proposal more speci- 
fic. This modified set of objectives had been written and were being 
followed* One other change that took place was in the area of staff- 
ing* The program's curriculum specialist had resigned, which 
re quired that her assigned responsibilities be distributed among all 
of the remaining staff members. 



The overall objectives of the instructional component of the Title 
VII project were: 

• to develop the Indian language (including oral skills and aural 
comprehension ) ; 

• to provide a cultural enrichment program which t :>uld instill 
pride and self-esteem in the Native American child; and 

• to develop an understanding and appreciation of the Native 
American culture and history in the Anglo child. 

As mentioned earlier* Native American co-teachers visited all 
classrooms in grades K-3 for one-half hour per day* two days per 
week* During this time* basic vocabulary (e«g** numbers* colors, 
animals) along with simple sentence patterns were taught in the 
Indian language to most or all of the children in the regular 
classroom* All of the materials used by the co*teachers were 
de ve loped by the Ti tie VII staff . 

The project maintained an offics at the school which was housed in a 
portable trailer located behind the ma in sc ho ol building* This was 
where all project staff had their offices- and where all materials 
developed were kept • 

A constant comment made by regular classroom teachers* the pr incipal 
and others not affiliated with the project was the need for the pro- 
ject to contain a strong language and reading (English) skill 
development component since the problem with many of the Native 
Amer ican students was that of poor English abilities. The project* 
however , di^ not deal with that problem and was not developi ng any 
future plans to include that into its instructional component. 



INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 
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VI* STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Training plans for the project staff included both tor ma 1 and int'or- 
cial activities* In services were planned every month and typ ic al ly 
ran an entire day or for three mornings during a single week* Two 
initial inservices were, held in December 1980: One for the regular 
classroom teachers and principal on what bilingual education was and 
how it would be implemented in the school; and one for the project's 
co- teachers on their role in the bilingual education program. Every 
month thereafter, inservices were held covering topics of parent 
involvement * curriculum development * materials development, linguist 
tics, etc. These inservices were attended for the most part by the 
project staff only. The regular classroom teachers were invited to 
attend but problems arose because the inservices were held during 
the instructional day when teachers had to be in their classrooms* 
A four week summer institute was also planned to be he Id in June 
1981 for the Title VII staff as well as parents. 

Formal training plans were optional. Arrangements had been made 
between the tribal education division and two colleges to bring 
courses onsite so that co -teachers could attend classes and still 
re ma in with the program. Tuition for the classes was paid for 
through the division, At the time of the site visit* only one 
member of the Title VII staff was enrolled in a formal training 
program. 

VII. PA RENT/ COMM UNIT V INVOLVEMENT 

The Parent Advisory Committee was formed in November of 1979 to 
assist in^ developing the project's proposal. However* the PAC had 
not really become fully operational until January of 1981. The com- 
ntittee # which met twice per month* was composed of 12 members* most 
of whom were parents of Native American children in the- program. 
Communication during the PAC meetings usually occured in both the 
Indian language and English. 

The PAC had spent the majority of the 1980-81 school year formulat- 
ing* writing and enacting the committee ' s bylaws and constitution. 
This year was seen as a planning year with the expectation of making 
some impact on the program during the ensuing years. The PAC had 
had some input into the project's operations. Besides assisting in 
the designing and planning of the project in its early stages, the 
PAC also provided input into the hiring of project staff and in 
planning teacher training* especially in areas relative to the Indian 
language. A major topic of discussion during most of the PAC 
meetings had been whether or not the Anglo children should be taught } 
the Indian language. In addition to the above activities, the PAC 
had also arranged and carried out some parent activities during the 
school year. The plans for the activities had been developed in the 
Pall of .1980 in conjunction' with the Title VII' project director. The 
activities have included potluck dinners* home visitations and work- 
shops on bi lingual education. 

i 
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The PAC, as well as other Native American parents*- were kept abreast 
of program activities through project letters and memoranda* 
community meetings and the local tribal newspaper . The parent 
coordinator? however* had the major responsibility of keeping the 
PAC up^to-date on the project's status. 



VIII. PROJECT MANAGEMENT 



The. project developed plans in four specific management areas. In 
the area of staffing* the project planned to hire an Indian language 
consultant to assist in developing the written form of the language. 
Plans also called for finding an individual to fill the vacant cur* 
r iculum specialist position. The materials development and procure- 
ment plans called for the identification and purchase of materials 
from NAMDC and other publishing companies. The major emphasis? how* 
ever* had been on the development of 20 Indian curriculum units in 
language arts and history and in the refinement of an Indian 
alphabet. within the area of evaluation* the project had developed 
both internal and external means of evaluation. The internal 
evaluation was designed to be ongoing and would focus on materials 
and staff. The external evaluation was designed to be much broader 
in scope and to be conducted on a biannual basis. Finally* the 
project's plans for reporting and disseminating information included 
local media coverage (to be handled by the parent coordinator) and 
weekly reporting on project status to the school and district 
administration and the tribal education division (to be handled by 
the project director)* 

The project director had direct control over the activities of the 
Title VII staff. ^She had complete control over student placement 
criceria and practices* staff evaluations and the amount of t ime 
available for lesson planning and recordkeeping. She also had a 
great deal of control over program operations? including mate rials 
and suppl i es# st ff deve lop merit and training* information 
dissemination^ and program evaluation. Those areas in which she had 
no control included: maintenance of in st ruction a 1 facility 
(principal) * teacher/student ratio (district) * special disciplinary 
actions with students (principal) and coord i nation of instruction 
across programs. * This last area was considered to 'be a problem by 
the project's external e valuator . - It appeared as if no coordination 
among ajiy of the programs in the School was occurring. 

The initial implementation of the project was a , shared responsibility 
among the project staff, school principal and assistant superintend- 
ent. As indicated earlier? the Education Division of the tribe ?lso 
provided substantial support and assistance. 

The project had faced some difficulties in it s implementation from 
both the tribal and Anglo Communities. Some of the tribal members 
(primarily the elde rs) were concerned over the teaching of t he Indian 
language and culture t^o the Anglo children and over the development 
of a written form of the language. Similar sentiments Jiad been 
expressed fay members of the Anglo community v,ho saw no need to teach 
the Indian language to, Anglo children. Other problems arose as a 
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result of the lack of role definition for between the tribe and the 
district's Board of Education. Sone power plays were still occurring 
at the time of the site visit. However* the most important aspect 
of this project according to the assistant superintendent, was that 
the project acted as a vehicle to provide the opportunity for the 
school system and Native American community to work together toward 
a common purpose., This was something that had not be en accomp 1 ished 
in the past. 

IX. INTERMEDIATE OUTCOMES 

The project was experiencing some success in implementing its various 
management and instructional plans. Great headway had been made in 
the area of curriculum development. Other areas had not progressed 
a i: well. According to the findings of the interim evaluation, the 
needs of the project included* 

• the need to overcome the "we" and "they" attitude that had 
grown at the school regarding the Title VII project? 

• the need to coordinate services with other programs in the 
school t 

• the need for an intensive language experience program in both 
English and Indian; 

• the need for a more intensive teacher training program? 

• the need to involve all staff (regular classroom teachers and 
Title VII staff) the instructional component planning pro* 

cess; and v 

• the need to better define the roles of and relationships among 
the tribe # the project and the school district. 
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CASE 6 



A PROJECT WITH REFUGEE CHILDREN 

I. PROJECT OVERVIEW " 

The Indochinese Title VII program described in this case history 
began in September of 1980 and will expire in August of 1983. The 
program was housed in two elementary schools serving students on a 
pull-out basis in grades K-6 . The district also housed other " failing 1 
ual programs which included; 



• An Hispanic Bilingual program? 
•A Port of Entry program? 

• A Title IV Part A program? and 

• A State Xn do Chinese program. 



The Hispanic program was funded through another Title VII grant and 
some di strict funds. It had been in opera tion since 1975 and expired 
at the end of the 1960-61 school year. The Title IV Part A program 
provided services to Navajo students. There was no overlap be t we en 
these two programs and the Indochinese Title VII program. The Port 
of Entry program was funded through sjtate bilingual monies. The pro* 
gram was housed in two schools (one junior and one senior high) and 
provided in tensive instruction in ESL and core subject areas. The 
point or overlap with the Indochinese Title VII program occurred in 
staffing. One of the Titl^ VII ESL teacher's salaries was paid for 
using some of these funds. The state Indochinese program was funded 
through the Refugee Assistance Act funds. As with the Port of Entry 
program/ the Title VII program overlapped with this program in terms 
of staff — one of the Title VII program 's ESL teacher's salaries was 
paidfor through Refugee Assistance Act funds * ■ t 

The school district that housed the Indochinese Bilingual program had 
a total of 43 schools; 29 were elementary, seven were junior highs 
and seven were senior highs. At the time of the site visit/ a total 
of 23,219 students were enrolled. Of that total* 4,950 (21%) 
belonged ^o one of following minority groups ; Native American 

(Navajo), Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander and Black. Of these 
minor! ty groups , t h« Hispanic s were the la rgedt (53%) followed by 
the Asians/ Pacific Is landers (23%). The Blacks constituted the 
smallest group (11%) with the Native Americans being slightly larger 
(13%). All of the district's students were drawn from a single 
me tr opol i tan area , the larges t in the state. The total population 
of the area as of April 1, 1980, was 175,885 (Chamber of Commerce). 
The area's principal economic bases were in trade and heavy industry 
(mining, metal and oil refineries, manufacturing, etc*)* This was 
augmented by a heavy tourist trade. The latest unemployment figures, 
(February, 1981) showed an overall rate of 5.6% which equalled that 
of the state. Specif ic unemployment rates for the Indochinese 
population were not available. 
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I n addition to the Title VII program* all students benefited from 
the federally-supported tree or reduced price meals program. Other 
available resources were dependent upon the school in which the 
program was housed. In one school? no other services were available. 
Xn the other i students may have also received extra reading and/or 
mat he ma tics instruction through the Title I program. 

The program's most recent formal needs assessment was conducted in 
April of 1980. The assessment determined the number of NEP/LEP indo- 
chinese students within the district's scho.ls by using the BINL 
(Bilingual Inventory of Natural Language). 

II. PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 

The project used a pull-out approach in the provision of services to 
Indoch i nese NEP/LEP students. The focal point of the project in earrh 
school site was the resource room where students received intensive 
ESL an^Eng lish lan gu age reading instruction. Instruction in other 
subjects, predominantly mathematics? was also included if needed. 
Students were scheduled into the resource room by grades and each 
rejnai ned in the room for at least 45 minutes per day. The native 
lajvcfuage of t he s tuden t was only used for purposes o^ r *cilitation 
Llanation. In addition to services provided t*. ,gh the 
(source room, students received individual or small group instruc- 
!on while in the regular classroom. This, was carried out by 
fi 1 i ngual aides who rotated among t he clas s rooms . In this case * the 
classroom teacher would identify the particular area in which the 
s tuden t re qui red addi t i onal help. The aide would then provide that 
help* Usually the student would be pulled out o- the classroom and 
the aide and student would work in the hallway just outside the 
classroom. In some instances, the teacher would have the aide work 
with a small group of students in a corner of the classroom. 
Typically, the aide used the student's native language to explain 
the specific work to the student. 

This aspect of'the program, bilingual aide support in the regular 
classroom, varied considerably between the two school sites. In one* 
the two bilingual aides spent the entire day working with students* 
pr imar i ly on a one-to-one basis, while in their regular classrooms . 
Ra.ely did they assist in the resource room. In the other school, 
the three bilingual aides worked primarily in the resource room with 
only two of the aides specifically assigned to work with the K and 
first grade students while in their regular classrooms. In-class 
services were provided to students in grades th-ee through six only 
if requested by the classroom teacher. 

As indicated above, reading instruction only took place in English. 
This was true for several reasons, including; 

* Most of the students, with the possible exception of the Vietna- 
mese.? were illiterate in their native language and had had 
little or no formal education; and 
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• There was a lack of written mater i als in all languages served 
by the project with the exception of Vietnamese - 

Addi t ionally , content was taught only in English with the native 
language being used for purposes of previewing .and reviewing that 
content. Finally* the project did not have a general approach to 
the teaching of English to their NEP/LEP students. The ultimate goal 
for all students was to enable the learner to approximate the English 
native language speaker's skills. However* the methods used to 
achieve that goal varied by grade lev els as we 11 as by school site. 

opinions on the extent to which the program would be continued after 
funding exp ired varied tremendously depending upon the particular ad- 
ministrator interviewed. Ac cording to the superintendent # the pro- 
gram would remain as it was with the district picking up the full 
f inane ia 1 burden. The federal and statue program director s and one 
of the two program site school principals, on the other ha nd # indi- 
cated t%at reductions in the program would occur. The most drama t ic 
impact was seen by the other program site school principal who indi- 
cated that if federal support was no longer available the program 
would be dropped in its entirety. 

III. PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 

The project had a total enrollment of 155 students at the time of the 
site visit. The students were about equally divided between the two - 
schools and approximately one-half of this total were in grades K-2. 
The language groups represented in the program included Hmong, Lao* 
tiam Vietnamese, Chinese (Cantonese and Tchieuchow), Thai and. Ksue. 
One school was predominantly Hmong and Lao while the other was Viet-" 
namese and Hmong. The overall" academic achievement in the two pro- 
gram schools varied with one being above national standards and the 
other being equal to them. In the previous school/ the academic 
achievement of the Title VII students (all were LEP) was also con- 
sidered to be above national standards, although th« school 
principal indicated that most were illiterate in their native , 
language. In the other school* the achievement ? all Title VII 
s t udent s (including both Indochinese and Hispani ) was considered 
to be H mixed# with more functioning academically a^ove the national 
standards than below. When only the LEP scudents were considered/ 
t hi s achievement level was placed below national standards. Factors 
identified by the principal which accounted J f or this variation 
included length of time in this country, extent of schooling in 
native country and availability of appropriate ethnic role models in 
the Title VII program. In general* the Vietnamese students were 
considered to be functioning at a higher academic level than the 
other Indochinese students • 



The project's population has increased steadily i, one school while 
in the other it remained relatively stable during the past year 
There has been no out -migration students in either of the two 
schools. The project director al * o indicated that the system's 
enrollment figures with respect co the Indochinese population were 
change dramatically with greater numbers of Hciong and 



expected to 
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Laotians moving i 
the district. 



co the school district and Vietnamese moving out of 



Entrance into the project was based on the student's performance on 
tests measuring his/her English proficiency in speaking* reading and 
writing. Those students who scored at levels I# II or III on the 
English BINL, six months below grade level on the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test and below 42 on the Far West Writ ten Language Assessment, 
qualified for the program. Similar _y # those who scored at level IV 
on the English BINL# 42 o^above on the Far West Written language 
Assessment and on grade level on the Stanford Achievement Test exited 
the program. In addition to these t e s t s t teacher judgement also 
played a role in students 1 entry into and/or exit from the program. 

The project's staff consisted of the - lingua 1 education coordinator, 
curriculum coordinator, secretary, two £SL teachers* two bilingual 
teachers and five bilingual aides. The bilingual teachers and aides* 
curriculum coordinator and secretary were multilingual in several of 
t he- project's languages. The internal organization of the project 
appears on the following page. 

The day-to-day functioning of the school* fca se d staff varied by 
school. The set up in each 'school is described below; 

School I: 



The resource room was staffed by an ESL teacher and a bilingual 
"teacher. * This la,st individual* in reality* functioned as an 
aide in the resource room. The ESL teacher did all of the 
planning for all of the group s as we 11 as all of the teaching. 
The bilingual "teacher" would do previews and reviews of the 
content material covered by ttje ESL teacher using the student 1 s ♦ 
native language. He also worked with the NEP student s. The two 
bilingual aides rotated among the classrooms in the school and 
received their instructions f rom the regular classroom t eacher s . 
They spettit only a minimal amount of time in the resource room. 

School II : 

The resource room was staffed by an ESL teacher and a bilingual 
teacher. Each had specif i-c responsibilities in terms of lesson 
planning and teaching. The bilingual teacher also spent a few 
hours each week at School I to assist the small number of Vietna- 
mese stucer.ts enrolled there. The three bilingual aides .assigned 
to the school woxked with small groups of students within the 
resource room. In addition* two of the aides spent a portion of 
each day in grades K and 1 working with students in their regular 
classrooms. These two were also available to work with program 
students in other grades in their classroom if requested by the 
c la ssr oom teacher. 



The curriculum coordinator* whose position will be vacant next year, 
was responsible for the development of a curriculum and materials 
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for teach i n g English to In do Chinese* He si so assist 8d in the enroll - 
ment of Vietnamese' students at the central office and helped the 
bilingual and ESL teachers locate appropriate materials. 

IV. PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 

Se veral indi vi dual s and organizations played a role in the formula- 
tion of the Indochinese bilingual program. The need for some sort 
of program was initially recommended to the project director by two 
community organizations. These two organizations were providing 
services to the large number of refugees and kept the project direc- 
tor up-to-date as to the numbers of refugees arriving in the area 
and their special needs. The Port of Entry program as well as the 
state-funded In doc h ine se program were also being overwhelmed with 
new students* further indicating a need for additional programs. 

The initial decision to apply for OBEMLA monies was a joint one made 
by the In doc hi ne se parents and school di strict staff. One of the 
project * s bilingual teachers helped to form a council composed of 
Indochinese parents. This individual then presented to this council 
the general outline of the project. Initially, many parents were 
opposed to the project because they were concerned that their 
children would not learn English. Eventually # however* they were 
convinced that the project would be in the best interest of the 
children. 

The prime movers in the actual planning and preparation of the pro- 
ject 1 s application to OBEMLA were the pro ject director, parent coun- 
cil and one of the bilinyual teachers. They also received very 
strong support and backing from the superintendent, the school board 
and o t her admin s t rat i ve staff. 

The initial selection of materials was made by the project's indi- 
vidual ESL and bi lingual teachers- More suitable ma te rials were 
being developed by the curriculum specialist at the time of the site 
visit. 

The project had gone through some changes since its inception in^the 
Fall of 1980. These includedi 

• A change in the project organization -- The outreach aides 
originally requested by the parents and included in the appli- 
cation's staffing design were dropped. Ti:*v had been i ncluded 
to deal with school/parent problems. However , the bi lingual 
aides and teachers dealt with these problems, thus negating the 
need for the outreach aides; and 

• A change in the use of the resource room and aides in one of the 
project schools Initially in this school, all Indochinese 
students came to the resource room at one time and stayed any- 
where from one -half to three hours each day . The ESL teacher, 
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bilingual teacher and three bilingual aides all stayed in the 
resource room which could have as many as 50 children in the 
room at one time. This situation became intolerable because 
there was too much noise and confusion created by having all 
the students in at one time. The school changed its approach 
and adopted the one used by the other project school. In this 
approach/ students were scheduled into the resource room by 
grades while two of the three bilingual^ aides rotated among the 
regular classrooms to provide services. 

V. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

The goals of the In do Chinese Bilingual Project we re fourfold: (1). 
to make the Indochinese students English- proficient; (2) to develop 
bas ic mathematical skills; (3) to acculturate the Indochinese stu- 
dents and their families to American society; and (4) to develop the 
Indoc hinese students 1 self-esteem. 

Intensive ESL and reading instruction was provided in the resource 
room for a prescribed number of minute s per day. Some mathematical 
skills were also worked on although the emphasis was on English 
language acquisition. * 

Both of the pull-out resource rooms were located within the school 
buildings t hemsel ve s. Both rooms were large? we 11-1 it with both 
artificial and natural light* and attractively decorated and 
arranged. Both had ample supplies of books , equipment (language 
mas ter s , ta?^ recorder s # etc.) and consumable mate rials. A variety 
of materials adorned the walls* including children's work and 
drawings and teacher-nade and commercially produced instructional 
mat e rial s . Both rooms were arranged in learning clusters with a 
variety of learning activities available to the students in each 
cluster area . 

The materials used by the project varied by sc hool . There was not 
any one reading or ESL series used by the program since teacher 
preference was the basis on which texts had been selected. Minimal 
native language materials were evident. Those that were available 
were written only in Viet name se • 

The pjrocess of scheduling students into the resource room also varied 
by school. In School I # students in grade s 1-6 were scheduled into 
the resource room for 45 minutes each day. In addition* the rotating 
bilingual aides may also see a student or small group of students 
while in the regular classroom for 15*20 minutes per day. In School 
lit students were scheduled into the resource room in one and one- 
half hour intervals. Students were scheduled according to ability 
levels rat her than assigned grades . 

VI. STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 

Training plans for teachers and aides included both formal and infor- 
mal activities. On the informal side* two district-sponsored inser- 
vice training sessions had been conducted at the time of the site 
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visit- Both of these were attended by both teachers and aides/ an/i 
dealt with the topic areas of ESL instruction and bilingual educa- 
tion. The curriculum coordinator was also sent to a workshop that 
deaflt with the topic of education for the Indochinese. 

Formal educational opportunities were available for all program 
staff. The plans/ however* we re developed more to address the ne~eds 
of tire Indochinese aides and teachers. An agreement b\*i been drawn 
up between the program and a local university which st <p a non- 
degree, ^self-paced track for the Indoc^inese staff* ses to be * 
-take:n had. to relate to educati on. Thus far r two had eni lied in the 
program^ V F pr .:t'Ke". professional staff , tuition was paid the program 
at the h uhiV©rsity o k f their choice as long as the courses taken were 
relevant to education. Two of the -professional staff were enrolled 
in a university 'program. 

vix. parent/community involvement 

The Parent Advisory Committee was composed of parents and two members 
of the Title VII project staff the two bilingual teachers. The 
languages spoken by the parents were Hmong, Vietnamese, Lao and 
Chinese. Very few spoke English. As such* all information had to 
be translated into primarily Hmong and Vietnamese* This "translation 
was carried out by the two bilingual teachers. One of the teachers 
served as the chairperson of the PAC. 

Minimal planning had been done by the PAC* Host of the areas in * 
which plans had been developed had been formulated by the PAC chair- 
person and the project director* However* the PAC had had Borne input 
into the, initial design of the project and assisted the project 
director in the dissemination of information^ bout the project to 
others in the community. 

The major emphasis of the PAC activities had been in the area of 
assimilation into American society. The PAC chairperson and th* 
other bilingual- teacher spent the majority of the year conducting 
workshops for PAC mem' 5 covering areas of most critical need: 
health and hygiene; t responsibility of parents in th€ American 
educati on al system/ acculturation; etc. Turnout at these workshops 
had been considered to be adequate* 

Within the area of volunteering in the schools, very few parents had 
done so* Reasons suggested for the poor parent participation in-/ 
eluded poor English communication skills, limited educational levels 
(many were illiterate) and unavailability due to working, hours. The 
PAC chairperson also indicated that many parents felt uncomfortable 
about becoming involved in their child's education because t hey felt 
ill -equipped to help t hem . 
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VIII 



PROJECT MANAGEMENT 



The project developed pjans in three specific management ar^as for 
the 198 0-31 school year. t In the area of staffing, two ZSL and two 
bilingual^Uiohers nad been hired to staff t^he resource rooms. Five 
^ides had 1 ai so be en, hi red. In terms of the future, more aideswere 
se*n as being needed if the enrollment continued to grow* However, 
n# plans had been formulated for hiring mor.e staff for the 1981-62 
school year. t f 



Much emphasis had been placed on the development and procurement of 
materials during the 1980-81 school year* The curriculum developer 
spent the year Resigning a detailed* step-by-step curriculum for 
teaching Eng 1 i s h to In doc hi ne'se . He also identified a n amber of esl 
and native language texts f or % u se by the p r.ogram 's teachers. This 
management plan will, not be continued- iru;o the 1981-82 school year 
due to lack of funds. / 

/* 

The third area of management planning concerned project evaluation. 
Plans, called tor the evaluation t*> be conducted by an outside e valua- 
tor from one Qf % the local universities. This individual would eval- 
uate three component s of the project: instruction, staff development 
and' parent involvement* An^ interim evaluation had just been 
completed at the time of our site visit. Project staff, principals, 
regular c lass room teachers, students and pa rents were interviewed 
concerning t he, pro j ec t ' s intended vs« actual outcomes. ^ h The format 
developed for the evaluation- would rema in constant throughout the 
life of the project. 



Outside of the reporting requirements stipulated by OBEMLA, no 
additional reporting and dissemination plans had been formalized / 
However, the project had published articles in ♦ t he. local newspaper 
and aired television spots to inform the community at large about the 
project.' The project director t also had to present an *or a 1 annual 
report to the Fedej>al and state Programs Chairperson. 



The project director had direct control over the activities of all 
project staff i ncludi ng yne teachers and aides. She had a great deal 
of control over s tudent^placeme nt criteria and practices, teacher/ 
aide evaluations, and the amount of admi n\strative time available to 
the project. She also had a great 'deal o4: control over all aspects 
of project operation including materials 1 and supplies, staff develop- 
ment* and training, parent and community involvement plans, student 
support services , information dissemination and program evaluation* 
Areas in which she had little or nocontrol included scheduling of 
classes and amount of lesson planning time available which were the 
responsibility of the program r s teac'hers? and the provision and main- 
tenance of the schools which came, under the jurisdiction of the two 
principals. She shared responsibility with the two principals- for 
the coordination of instruction across classes/grades/programs and 
for the conduct^ of special disciplinary action with program 'students . 
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The initial implesr,en'tatA ( on of th? project wrs carried out for the 
most pa::t by the project director and the 1 Title VII tgacher^* One 
of the biJing,ual t.eachers^ in particular had been instrunental in 
1 iinpleinenttng the t-rogram in his school as well as in generating * 
strong parent and community support h for the program* In addition^ 
the superintendent had maintained strong support for the program and 
provided' whatever 1 assistance was needed* Tc a small measure, the 
two school principals helped (one mere than the other)' in gaining 
acceptance of the 'program from the regular classroom teachers in the 
two schools. For the most part, however, the principals remained 
neutral towards the program. Finally? neither, the SF.k or OBEMLAr had * 
provided any assistance to the project. * \ 

i 

The* major difficulties faced by the pro j eot, -were' lack of qual-ified 
staff and Native language materials. The ' pro*j ec t_ relied very heavily 
on its curriculum' developer and one o£ i'ts bilingual teachers to deal 
with, the latter problem. The previous problem was more difficult to 
deal wjffjihjj but opportunities made available through the project's 
arrange me nts with;, a local University (as discussed in the s^taff 
development section) were attempting to rectify thi.s problem. 



IX. INTERMEDIATE OUTCOMES 



The project had made some progress in imp lementing its various plans, 
Students had be en identified -and enrolled. Some impacts on the stu- 
dents we re being noticed by the Title VII % staff and the regular - 
teachers as we 11. Their ErgJLish skills^ were improving as were their 
basic academic skills. The greatest areas of weaknesses were ix 
staff . development and program coordination* I -service training, 
especially fox the aides who had little schooling, themselves*, .needed 
to be more frequent and more focused, on specific skills rather than 
broad topdc a~eas. Within the area of coordination, the Title Vll 
resource room staff and regular teachers met very seldom for the t 
purpose of planning and coordinating teaching ot>i ect i- ves between the, 
classroom and resource room. It appeared that the two carried out 
their respective teaching activities without much, if any, 
coordination. 
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CASE 7 



HISTORY AND CHANGE IN A BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROJECT 

I. PROJECT OVERVIEW 



This Bilingual-Bicultural Spa ni sh-/ English Project, located in a raid- 
we J5 tern state, began in September of 1^9 76. It exists within the City 
SPhools system and is housed in an elementary and a high school. 
One class in each of gr a^ies t htee , four and five at the elementary * 

c hool , and one class in each of grades ten and eleven at the high 
school, are part of the Title VII program* Other l ccally-f unjded ♦ * 
bilingual education programs also exist in these. two schools as we 11 
as in other public schools in the system. These include an in-class 
bilingual education program at another elementary school, and an 
itinerant resource program. The city also has an ESAA Desegregation 
Program that con tains a ! mult t oul t ujral/mul t il ingua 1 component * 
Students "enrol led in the Title VII program" are auto no mo us from those 
enrolled in these other programs. Program services do not overlap. 
However* the administrative staff is the same for both the t Title VII * 
and LEA bilingual e ducat ion programs. Classroom materials are 'also 
shared among t he. programs.. In <*ddHTton , teacher and teacher aide 
inservices ^ ' 

are held jointly between the Title^VII and LEA bilingual^ education 
staff . " *~ r 



The public . school system is composed of a K total of 19 schools: three 
senior high., five junior high and 11 elementary schools. The total 
student enrollment is 13; 270. Of this total, 58*6% are Caucasian, 
20.5% are Hispanic, 19% are Black, 1.7% are Na't i ve m American and .2% 
are Oriental. The s tudents are drawn from the city which is located 
in a heavily indus t r iali zed area . As indicated , the t b az;ea • s economic * 
base is provided by heavy industry including steel production, 
automobile assembly, mineral mining, ship building and chemical 
manufacturing, to name a few. The most recent estimate, base_d on 

the city's population to be 87,849, making it 
in the state. The unemployment rate for the 
Howe ve r , t he county ' s unemployment rate is 
This is about double the average unemployment 
rate for the area in 1979, which was 7*4% (figures provided by the 
Chamber of Commerce). Reasons for this increase are many. Some 
industries have closed and moved to the warmer and. less harsh 
cliafates of "the southeastern part of U.S. Massive lay-offs in the 
autogrobi le ^and steel industries have also had an effect in the city* 
The unemployment rate for tj>e Hispanics in the community was not 
available. However ,^ the Hispanic community is a well established 
and stable one and it is expected that their unemployment rate would 
be no greater than the county's overall rate* 



the' 1980 Census,, shows 
the tenth largest city 
city was unavailable . 
d4. 1% (August, 1980). 
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In addition to the Title VII program, ^hef Hispanic bilingual students 
also benefit from the federally-supported free or r e#duce d -p r 1 ce d 
meals program* Other federally -funded programs available to th*m, xz 
needed, inplude ESEA Title I (reading and mathematics) and Education 
for the Handicapped* 

Tli e Ci ty Sc hoVls* also have a bilingual education Itinerant Resource 
Program and a Title VII multilingual/multicultural component at the 
city's magnet school set-up und>r the ES A A • , The itinerant program 
was created as part of the city's Lau Compliance plan and was 
instituted during the 1977-78 school year. The itinerant program 
serves monolingual/Spanish, bilinguaJVSpanish end bilingual/Spanish/ 
English students, as identified on the Da i ley Language Facility Test , 
who attend schools not having an in-class bilingual education 
program* It covers all grades K through 12* Students enrolled ift 
the elementary level receive native language reading instructionana 
ESL-oral instruction. English and/ or native language instruction an 
specific content areas is a va liable, if needed. At the junior and 
senior high school level, students receive ESL ^instruction and sub- 
ject con tent in English and/or native language" instruction on a 
tutorial basis. Students at the senior high school level are pro- 
vided in-class ESL instruction and tutorial services in specific con* 
tent areas. The ESAA program provides ESL and content area tutorial 
services to-- LEP students attending schools affected by the school 
desegregation plan* 

The most recent needs-assessment was conducted in t^he Fall of 1980. 
It was a s^chool-wide assessment which appraised the educational 
needs thought as most Important by parents and* the extent of * 

effectiveness which parents felt the schools* Ka ( d in those^ areas, % 

The Hi spanic parents identified reading in English, writing in ^ 
Bngli shi cultural heritage and native language instruction and 
ma thematic s as being the most important areas of emphasis in their 
child' s education. Th i 3 inf o rmat icn pr imar i ly verified what the 
project staff already knew. 

The Title VI I project itself con ducted a needs-assess me n.t durfhg the 
1979-80 school year. This assessment pertained solely to the high 
school component of the programs lM^e most pressing needs were f,br 
hi <j h school level bilingual materials, placement test translations, 
more adequate teaching spa^cet and subject content area Support . To 
meet these needs the project has# to date: 

• instituted a tutorial program which is scheduled during the stu- 
dent's study hall and conducted in Engli sJl and /or the student's 
native language; 

• found a less isolated teaching space in the school for use by 
the program; and 

• almost completed the translation into 4 Spanish of the high p 
school 'mathematics placement test* 
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t he twc resource specialists have also set aside a considerable 
amount of tims this school year for the identification and develop- 
menr of materials for t.he .high schoo. 1 . program. Some oi: these .natter- 
ials are currertly^be ing used in a multicultural studies course' being 
offered at t h^ hi^h school for the first time this year- Other / 
materials also being worked on include those for ESL and mathematics* 



II. 



PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS AND GOALS 



The project has developed its own in^c lass approach to bilingual 
education- instruction. All LEP'^stu d e n t*s receive ESL-oral and 'ESL- 
reading instruction daily. - Reading is taught la English for-those 
students who entered the program in K or 'first grade; New students.* 
with limited, En^'li sh proficiency are first taught ,.re ad ing in their 
native language using a standard f.orm of .Spanish. TJhe'se students' 
(LEP, reading abilities are. assessed using, the Prescriptive Reading 
InventoBy which is used to develop pre-reading and initial reading 
act>Tvi^ies- ^ * .' 

The underlying assumpt ion of t^he program in terms of teaching English- 
to LEP students i£ that English should be taught in the same, manner 
in which the , child learns his native language. Thus, .t*he program 
places initial emphasis on the student 's listening and speaking 
skills prior to being introduced, to reading- Conversational skills 
are also stressed. In addition, a*g a result o£ this basic assumption 
that the best way to learn a new language is t6 acquire.it; in the 
same way the native language is learned , t a " min imum of <Jr 11 X wo.r k is 
used. Instead/ every day conversational Eng 11 sh is introduced through 
exercises. The ultimate goal of the program is to enable the LEP 
student to approximate an English- speaker's skills in areas of ; 
syntax and meaning. * 



If ESEA Title VII^ funding, were to be eliminated, all.taf the project's 
administrative staff belie ve that the bilingual education program 
would be reduced." Reductions would primarily result in ic ewer 
bilingual teacheraides, bilingual instructional materials and * 
special teac her/teacher ai de i nserv ice training. However # much of 
the program' would remai n as a result of institutionalization efforts 



on the part of 



the LEA since t he- beg i nni ng of the project. 

III! PROJECT PARTICIPATION \ 



The Bilingual- Bicultural Spanish/English Project has a current total 
enrollment of 129 students." the elementary component at the • * 
elementary 'school provides bilingual instruction} to 69 student^ in 
grades three to, five. The ethnic backgrounds of these students are 
85% Puerto. Rican# 10% Mexican and 5% Anglo. According to the 
principals the overall academic, achievement of students in the 
elementary school is equal to the national standards. In contrast; 
th3 students enrolled in the Title VII project are perceived as 
functioning academically below national standards. The greatest * 
difference between Title VII and non-Title VII students occurs an 
tne area of reading achievement* where scores for Title VII . 
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/ students are lower f nan those for the overall student body* The 
V lower scores cie - se^n as result of the student's 1 imi tea English 
proficiency* However-, no significant differences in achievement are 
seen between the two groups in the content area of mathematics* 
Overall, al^. individuals interviewed felt that the project was 
having a positive impact on the Title VII students' academic 
cap abilities. In addition, the project is believed to have 
instilled in parents of Title VII students a stronger recognition of 
the importance of education in their children's *lives* 

T^ie project's student population at the school has re^maineci 
■ relatively stably duri-ng -this current school year. According to. the 
principal, less than 10% of the Title VII population has moved' into* 
or out of, the school's attendance area. The majority of those, now 
enrollKrg inthe program ere limited English proficient* If one' ♦ 
looks at the entire Title VII project (elementary and secondary), « /* 
different picture emerges, Ac cording to the project d irector#^ove;> 
the course of this school year- t it is est iTifat e d that, anywhere f rom (aj 
30% to ,35% change in the Title VII population will occur. Although 
t'his estimate includes both in- and out-migration of students, the 
major portion of this mobility, has been accounted for thus far tJy 
students enrolling in the program, 

• * r 

J Entrance into "the project is d'et ermined by the student f s abilities 
in English reading and speaking. "All students' enrolled in the city's 
public schools are administered the Dai 1 ey Language Facility Test 
which is used to determine the student's language doraina nee . + Those 
students who are found to pe monolingual in Spanish (MS)* bilingual 
with greater facility in Spanish ( BS ) , or Jjil-i hgua 1 with equal pro- 
ficiency in Spanish and English (Bi, are eligible for the program. 
Once enroTted in the program* the^ae* students are given the Bi X i ngual 
Syn tax ' Mea sure I or II to help determine the language in which. sub- 
ject content: areas should 'be reinforced. The students are also \/ 
assessed for placement by the Holt Basic Reading system , parts of 
which have been translated into Spanish. The student's Spanish read- 
ing skills are also assessed using Prtieba de Lectura Inter- Am. Hi ve.l 
I o II . All of these tests are administered' by the project's "* 
teachirrg staff/ resource specialist and/br internal evaluator. 'Addi- 
cional information *about the stud^nt^ is also game re d through teacher 
+ observations and a parent interview. AJJ^j^f the test information* 
along 1 with the teacher and parental input / is used ^"provide the 
most appropriate instructional setting for th*e student. Once 
enrolled in the program* a student can remain in the bilingua'l 
'« setting for Wrs entire public school education* if Jthe student and 
parents, so desire. / 

Exiting' a student from the program involves a three sjep process. 
This process be gins with the teacher's j udgment of tjihe student's 
readine'ss to enter a regular English reading program (and exit the 
E'SL program). . Next, objective data in the student's cumulative 
record are considered. This includes pe rf ormance on both standard- 
ized and criterion referenced tests. + In order to allow for some'*' r ^ 
* regression t.ha^t'might occur when the student moves from ESL to rfegu- 
!lar English language instruction* Xhe following criteria are used:.' 
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t * Ir. t-hird grad^ , the student must score in the 84th percentile on 
the California Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) ; and 

♦ Ir courth grade, the student must meet the me an on the CjTB^T 1 for 
the City Schools by the end of the schoql year ojr the student 
mus* score at the 50th percentile on' national norms, whichever 
is greater < * A ^ j 

The final step in the exit process involves the joint decision by/ 
the school principal* classroom teacher, and project director. h 
parental input is also included in this decision-making process, 
Al 1 staff in vol ve d with the project indicated great satisfaction 
with the entry/exit^ criteria. However, one potential problem was 
identified in the exit process --^tudents may only exit the program 
at the end of t he s c^hpol year regardless of whet her or not the 
parents w/i s h the child to remain- ih r the progra\m. This particular 
situation has occurred this year. The parents of a student enrolled 
in the program did not wish for their child to -participate in it. 
However, the child has-been retained in the program, and is to be 
excluded from Spanish language^ arts and E.SL instruction. During 
those instructional periods, the child is to be given other activi- 
ties to do* The child-will not be removed from the program until ^ 
the next school year. , 

The project's staff consists of the project director, a secretary, 
one resource specialist,' an internal project evaluatot, a student" 
parent advisor, three tea c hers and three "teacher aides. All staff 
members, with the exception 'of the internal or-oject e valuator, are 
bilingual an Spanish and English. /The ^ interna 1 organization .of the 
project is on the following page. 



Each teacher i*s assisted by one teacher' s ^ai'de • ; On rar e occasions, a 
parent volunteer may also be present in the classrodST Both teachers 
interviewed are certified 1 in elementary education within the state. 
Nei t her ha s a bili n^ual ce-ift"i ficate since the 'state doesn't have that 
type of certification a vau iable at t hi s t ime . One of the two 
teachers interviewed is a \«cent college graduate with about five 
months o-f teaching Experience. The cither teacher has over 24 years 
of teaching experience. Much of this experience took place in Puerto 
Rico. ' Since coming to this country, he has served as a bi 1 ingual 
education classroom teacher and ESL specialist in" a bilinguai educa* 
tion program in Milwaukee, Wisconsin* prior to his involvement in 
the Title VII program, he Served as an itinerant resource teacher- in 
one of the city's locally funded bilingual education programs. The 
re source specia Ti s t is involved ^>r imar ily in cur ribulum/mate rial s 
development, inserviqe training, and student testing. She is also 
responsible for the supervision of the tea-cher aides. pritpr to 
serving in this capacity, she was a cl as sro/m teacher in one of t he 
school sy stem 4 s LEA sponsored "bi 1 ingua 1 . e due at ion programs and the 
current Title VII program. She is^also a certified elementary school 
teacher in the state and has a total of seven years ' teachinch 
exper ience . The studenfpaji^n t advisor * c t s as a referral si^rce to 
the teachers in the elementary program. She intercedes in student 
problems (not of a disciplinary nature) where home visits are t 
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n essary , She also assists parents in identifying and utilizing 
other services in t 'he comnun ity which may o£ needed [ e * g . * jot 
employment centers* applying /for food stamps, \*tc.). majority ' 

of her time, however, is spent with t He secondary program. She has 
five years , teaching "expedience, three of which we spent within 
the Title VII bilingual e due a t ic n program. In £dd i fc^o,n to her state 
elementary education ce rt if ica t .ion , she also holdc a reading special- 
ist certificate, a supervisor certificate and an elementary principal 
certificate, all from the state* The internal project evaluator mon- 
itors the academic progress of students enrolled in the program. He 
also provides some training to the teacher aides in the a re a of test- 
ing. He has '17 years of experience in the £ iel^d of education. The 
teacher aides in the program are all high s_c h o o 1 graduates. One also 
completed one year of college. All are full-time and have be^n with 
the program for at least two years* 

IV. PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 

The Bilingual-Bicultural ■ Spanish/English Project is the second Title 
VII grant implemented in the City Schools, The initial Title VII 
bilingual education pilot demonstration program began in September 
of 1970, This first prcjectcame about as a result of the efforts 
of the school system's executive director of curriculum a r> d 
instruction and the supervisor of categorical programs (now person nel 
Director), j These individuals found that there were schools'within 
the system having high concentrations of non" and limited English- 
speaking students. In, these same schools* they also found a great 
man^ problems in the instruction of these students, as well as very 
low-teacher morale aDd a great deal of teacher frustration. These 
factors led them to the recognition of the need for .a bilingual 
education program and to seek out sources through which one could be 
funded. They were successful in garnering support for a bil ingual 
education program from the city council wiLh veiry strong backing from 
the Hispanic community . A c amp a ign was also launched 'to inf orm t he* 
schools and community at large about bilingual education. Several 
workshops, sejnihars, panel discussions? etc. f were field. These 
various activities were conducted by some of the most nationally 
well-known advocates of bil ingual education. 

The executive director and tn^e school p sychome t r is t were the key 
i ntf i vidual s involved in this project's initial application' Minimal 
input to this application was also supplied by a few council members 
and r epresenta t i ves from the PTA in the school where t he ^fc£l ingual 
education prog r am would be housed . in ^ep tern be r of 1970, £ 60 -month 
grant was awarded to establish a bilingual education pi^ot demonstra- 
tion program in an elementary school. This program provided services 
to limited English proficiency students at two grade levels. 
Initially* Title VII funds covered four classes in kindergarten and 
first grade. In the second y&ar of funding, the LEA started institu- 
tionalizing the program. During the 1971-72 school year, the LEA 
assumed financial- responsibility for the kindergarten program while' 
grades cne and two were covered under Title VII funding. For each of 
the remaining three years, the, bilingual education program giew 
verticaliy&by one grade , By the f inal^f unding year (1974-75), the 

v 
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Title VII program- was in the fourth and fifth grades with the LEA 
having the total financial commitment for the bilingual education " . 
program in grades K through three. In September of 1975, all Title. 
VII landing had ceased. The elementary school bilingual education 
program, however, continued under the auspices of the LEA. This 
program is still in operation today with' the only major change be i ng 
that all classes in all grades kindergarten through sixth are, 
totally bilingual* ^ 

During the period of 1975-7 6, no federally supported bilingual edu- 
cation programs existed in the City Schools system, -At this time," 
additional schools in the area were identified as having high 
concentrations of limited English prof ic vent students who would bene- 
fit f r^pm a bilingual education program. Parents of students in these 
schools also began questioning why services weren't available* Th* 
project director set out, with the backing of the superintendent and 
executive director of curriculum and instruction, to apply f t> r 
another Title VII grant. ( The original application for the City 
Bilingual Bicu.itural Spanish/English Project was submitted to QBE 
during 'the 1975-76 .school year. Funding for the program began in v 
the Fall of 1976. 

The current Title VII project has gone through several change's over 
the course of its close to f i ve-year existence* + The initial -c ha nge 
in t rTe^prSfl r a m # as it was described in the original grant applica- 
tion, was/in the number of schools participating 1 in th\e program* By 
t he t4jn&/ Title VII funding wac received, two of the ..original four 
schools had to be excluded from the program due to a' dramat i c M drop r 
in the number s of qualifying students. Neither sc hool had enough 
students to meet Title VII participation requ i reinvent s . The program 
has also gone through several stages of d'e vel opme nt at t he elementary 
level* Initially, it began as a pull-out program where bilingual 
aides provided instruction in ESL - and Spanish language arts . The 
aides worked under the supervision of 'a resource "spec iali st . This % ^ 
method of instruction was intially adopted because* the School system 
co,ul d not find bilingual education teachers. Af tear the first year, 
the project staff became dissatisfied using this .system. They were 
unsure : 9f what and how the children were learning* During the . next 
school year, the bilingual aides were placed in classrooms with mono- 
lingual English-speaking teachers* The aides were stiX^re sponsible 
%or ESL and Spanish ynguage arts instruction* The resource special- 
ist also 'provided a great deal of sjupport to both the aide and 
teacher* The final stage in the development of the project occurred 
in t he following year. Bilingual classroom teach* rs replaced the 
monolingual English-speaking teachers w^th the bilingual aides 
.rema ining in the classroom. ESL jnd Spanish language arts instruc- 
tion are now the r esponsi bij i ty -of both the teacher and aide. 



V. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT j 

The overall long-term goals o£ tfte instructional, component of the 
project # as stated in the 1978 continuation a*p plication, are; 
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* to provide formal training in ^reas o f^i istening and speaking, 
before introducing redding and writing in Engl uh as a second 
language ; 

# to teach English as a second language to non*-Engl ish*speaking 
and limited English-speaking' students; 

• to teach the cognitive areas to stu dents in their native lang- 
uage while they develop competency in Eng 1 i s h ; 

• to provide language instruction in the native language and 
English; 

\ . 

# to proviae cultural studies which relate to the s.tudeftts par- 
ticipating; 

# to develop and implement a systematic evaluation of the biling- 
ual education program -in terms of student achievement; 

\ 

• to implement an assessment of the development of positive 
atti t ude s ; 

• to identify .and develop the best methods for teaching children 
of limited English speaking ability; and 

# to provide a basis for identifying the most effective methods 
for teaching English as a second language. 

Xn addition to these overall objectives, very specific instructional 
objectives have be en developed for each of the three grade levels. 
These objectives are for the areas of ESL-or a 1 , ESL-oral reading, 
ESL-reading, Spanish language arts, Spanish as a second language, and 
cultural heritage studies. The other content area objectives used 
are those developed for the grade levels system-wide.- 

As previous iy indicated, the Title VII e lemen tary component is .housed 
in the element a , y school. The classrooms are located along both 
s i de s of t*he hall ways' (five in all), with t he -principal's office.and 
nurse's suite located along the center hallvay. The bilingual class- 
rooms are located among tho other classrooms of t he ir .grade Level and 
are physically indistinguishable from the regular c lassrooms . The 
classrooms are large, well-Jit and well— maintained, and generally . 
a tt rac t i ve . The rooms had we 1 1 -s toe ked librari es , mainly with books 
i n Eng lish. Various commerc ia 1 and student-produced, materials were 
on the. walls. The room arrangements were very similar with the 
students' desks being arranged in three c lus*t ex 3 w i t h - f our rows of 
thre-e desks across in each cluster. The teachers' desks were 
situated in the front of the classrooms.. The teacher aide in each 
classroom had a work area located in the back of the room. 

The three grades in t'he project -use the same reading, mat hematics 
and social studies series: Ho It Basic Reading, Macmillan Mat-he ma ti c s 
■and the Ginn and Company Series in social studies Our Country 
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-'5th) and .Our People (4th) 



fifth grades use 
a Puerto Rico * 



A Cacia Pas* 



In Spanish language ^rus , the third and 
while the faurth grade uses Conozcamos 



A typical day of a" student enrolled 
low the schedule below; 



in i;he program would closely fol 



Mathematics 
ESL 

Spanish Language 
English Read i n g 
^Science 
Social Studies r 

The students also ha 
an enrichment activi 
minutes and is held. 
Students in the Titl 
with non-Title VII s 
out with one class a 



A r t t s 



45 minutes/day 5 days /week 

45 minutes/day * 5. ^ays/week 

3 0 mi nu tes/day 5 days /week 

30 minutes/day. 5 days/week 

30 minutes/day 5 -days/week 

3 0 minutes /day S dfiys/week 



ve art* music, physical education, library, and 
ty * Each of these periods lasts 30 to 40 
one day per week/ Ac cording to the teacher 
e VII program do not attend these activit\e s 
tudents. Each of these activities is car r led 
t a t ime * -\ 



VI. STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 

This year, teacher training plans have been developed only for-inser- 
vice training. The funds previously allocated for formal educational 
opportunities we re unavailable this year. Teacher inservi ces are 
scheduled on a for ma 1 ba sis once a month during the school year . The 
topics cove red in these inservtces a re selected by the project 
director, resource teachers^ and the interna 1 p r o j-ect e valuator * 
with input from the teachers themselves. 

The inservice plan for teacher aides is designed by the resource 
teacher and the individual aide. Usually, one inservice per week 
takc^/ place and is held at the school where the program is housed. 
The range of topics could include student testing, use of materials, 
lesson planning, etc* The resource specialist writes up- the objec- 
tive(s) for the teacher ajde. inservice, and" submits them to the 
project director, Teac he^r aides are also invited to attend those 
teacher inservices which are re leva nt to their classroom duties. 



August 



One joint teacher/teacher aide inservice is scheduled each year, 
This is heljd prior to the beginning of the school year in late 
and covers a three- to four-day period. The purpose of .this 
inservice is to preview the coming school year. The ran^e of topics 
covered during this inservice include: the philosophy of bi lingua 1- 
fcicultural education , new* teacher orientation, new (and old) f 
instructional mate rials, student identification and testing, human * 
relations; and class room management » 



VII* PARENT/ COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



Thi s ye a r the Pa rent Ad vi so ry Committee voted not to have a chairper- 
son. However, although not voted on formally, the S tuden t- Pa r ent Ad- 
visor has assumed the role of the chairperson, .which is fully * 
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acceptable to the parents. During the current school year, the PAC 
has planned'activities in f o^ur specific areas, most: of which relate 
to the .instructional compo.nen £ of the project. Spe cifically, the 
PAC has been providing assistance to the project staff by\helping to 
acquire a computer learning system for the high school program. 
This system should help to expedite the learning of English, The 
PkC also is assisting in the identification and hiring of bilingual 
teachers and vill participate as the project's representative in 
bilingual education conferences. PAC member! have also observed in 
each of. the prcject's c 1 assrooms - This is done annually with a 
deebriefing ^conducted by the project director immediately following 
the observation. 

The re has been very active participation in the PAC by par en t £ , but 
there is a need to increase that participation, especially from other 
,areas of t'he city. The current PAC. is composed of eight members 
including two parents, the project director, and the student parent « v 
" advisor, * * 

The PAC informs the other parents and the* commun i ty af its activities 
through the ,use of flyers which advertise PAC-sponsor ed events and 
other activities. Letters are also sent via the students to inform 
parents of upcodBfrg meetings, PAC activities, etc. On an informal 
basis, information is also disseminated by t ehep hone . All of t he 
notices, flyers, letters, and other written materials disseminated 
by the PAC are written in both English and Spanish. 

PAC meetings, are usually conducted in both English'and Spanish, In* 
formation is usually presented first in English with the main points r 
being translated into Spanish for clarifications y When controversial 
issues are being discussed, the meetings are bilingual. Spanish is 
almost always used when solicit in g input from the parents to ensure 
active involvement and participation of all members. 

Ve ry few members of the PAC vol untfeer in the classroom. In the ele- 
mentary school, all classrooms have a designated room mother who pro- 
vides t he teacher with whatever assistance is required. As stated 
earlier, PAC members observe in each classroom. In addition, the 
PAC, as well as ether parents of children in the program, provide 
i nput to t he f urtbet development of tfre project's cultural enrichment 
program. They help to ide n t i f y . t*>p i c areas to be covered as well as 
suggest specific classroom activities to be conducted. * 

' ■ vrrr. project management 
. f 

Four areas of project management have been, or are currently being', 
addressed by the program* First, there were plans to hire two 
bilingual teachers for grades four and five* These two individuals 
have been hired* Second, the project has been, and continues to fae , 
involved in curriculum, materials development and procurement. Thr^s 
has been a major emphasis of the project ^ince its inception four 
years, ago. Thus far, the project has developed an ESL Survival 
Pac fre t , Espanol como Lengua Vernacula r (three - levels J , a Cultural 
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Heritage Studies and Activities guide J a *Mul t icul tur a 1 Studied 
course, and an E SL / HOLT Supplementary Activities Guide. The project 
is currently finishing the ESL materials for the up per grade levels 
and r is translating the upper-level mathematics program into 
Spanish. Attempts have be en made to develop and procure bilingual 
materials in the content areas of science and .social studies. This 
has since been discontinued due to the time and availability 
constraints placed 6n the project staff. / 

The third, area of planning pertains to evaluation. One major change 
in the evaluation plans has occurred this school year -» that change 
being the loss of funding for the external evaluates This indi- 
vidual had been doing a longitudinal study of the. project and had 
collected data during the previous four years. As a result of the 
loss, the project will not receive a sutnma t i ve project report on the 
students included in this Study. The project "Twill continue to retain 
the services of an internal evaluator. This individual has been fol- 
lowing the academic achievement of a group of students for ^the past 
three years. He also monitors student performance Cn standardized 
tests and compares it to the performance of non-Title VII students. 
Previous evaluations have- also 'been conducted by an Evaluation 
Dissemination and Asses sment CenteT located in a near by state. 

The final area of project management planning deals with the pro- 
ject's reporting and information dis semination activities. On a 
quarterly basis, the project distributes Newsletters to the patents 
of children in the program as well ars to community groups . 
Information a bout the pro j e.c t is also dis semi n a ted through a school 
district-wide paper and in, the Latino news' section of the local 
paper. The project director us very active in bilingual education 
at the state level and travels to numerous conferences giving present 
tations on the project.^ m fact, one interviewee stated that the 
state 1 s Depa rtme nt of* Education often refers re quests for information 
on bilingual edu cation to the project staff, especially the project 
director. 

The project director has direct control over the- activities of the 
'resource specialist, internal evaluator, s t ude nt -pa rent ad vi so*r , and 
secretary. She shares responsibility wifch the principal for the 
^ three classroom teachers. The resource specialist and teachers share 
^control over the activities of the teacher aides. The project direc- 
tor has a great deal of control over the placement criteria and prac- 
i tices of the project, the "amount of a drainist r a ti ve/r ecordke ep ing , time 
available an^ the coordination of instruction across classes and 
grades w i t^iin the project. She has no control over the scheduling of 
classes Otandled by resource specialist and principal), the^iount of 
teacher ^la nni ng time (decided upon by the sc hool board) # ma int e nance 



♦At the high school level only. 
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of the instructional facilities (handled by the school district) , 
disciplining of students (handled by teacher and principal) or 
teacher/student' ratios . The project director also ftes a great deaj. 
of control over project materials and supplies, staff development and 
^training, project information dissemination and of f i\ce operation. 
She also has a great deal of control over program evaluation, but 
shares some of this control with the internal evaluator. The 
project's parent and community involvement plans are primarily the 
concern, of the PAC and student-parent ad.visor, .although the project 
director does have so me supervisory control* The project director 
has some control over student s upport services, but these are 
primarily the responsibility of the principal and other adminis-, 
trative school personnel. In terms of the overall project, the 
school system supervises the project's teaching staff and operation 
to a very great extent* However, most of the actual overseeing and 
decision-making authority for the project Ls in the hands of the 
project director with some input from the PAC * 

Through the course of the previous. -four years, the project has en- 
countered numerous difficulties in implements n^j its plans. Initi- 
ally, the "community was polarized with most of the Hispanics wanting 

rather extensive eastern European community not 
The, latter strongly objected to their tax monies 
purpoae. Members of this segment of the 
they had come to this country without any special 
efforts made to accommodate them. They felt that they % Tia d made it 
without special treatment and so could the Hispanics* T1TT s a 1 1 i t ude 
has been very difficult to dispel* and after, four and one-half years,, 
t'he project must still deal with it. Progress in countering these 
nega t i^ye opinions has be en slow, but steady. 



the program and the 
wanting it at all. 
being used' for this 
community felt that 



Another difficulty encountered by the project is one that exists, to 
a limited extent, within the Hispanic community 'itself. Some members 
of that community do not wish to see the program in operation because 
of the v&ry same attitudes expressed by the eastern Europeans • 
Others confused the bilingual program with the desegregation issue. 
They saw t hem selves being forcod to take an unpopular \sta.nce on a 
very controversial^ issue and, instead chose a position which would 
not alienate them from the larger community* Steps have been taken 
by the project staff to better inform the Hispanic community so that 
misunderstandings of this JcLnd would be less likely in the future* 

A final area of difficulty still exists, although on a very limited 
scale-, within the sc hoo 1 s ^ t hemse Ives , < primer i ly with principals and 
teachers. The base for the problem ' stems from the way in which the 
bilingual education program is institutionalized. As the program 
moves to another grade level, a bilingual teacher must be placed at 
that grade level. In some instances, a regular c lass room teacher , 
has had to be displaced in order to accommodate the bilingual class. 
Some of these teachers, especially those who have been in the- system 
a long time, resent being moved, which has created some hostility 
toward the project. 
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Overall, th^ project is now more or le^s viewed asan institution of 
the schools^tem. The strong backing of the school boarcTand the 
central administrative staff , as well as the extensive PR campaigns 
launched by the project staff, have succeeded' in making the climate 
a more accepting and understanding one* 



IX. INTERMEDIATE 



OUTCOMES 



-The Bilingual Etcultural Spanish/ English Project is we 11 designed and 
apprear s to be accomplishing its primary goal - - the integration and 
accommo da t ion of Hi spa nic families into the mainstream of the 
community. The project's strength is primarily due to the strong 
commitment and prof ess tonal tsm of the project director. She has been 
a driving force behind the project, as well as being a very visible 
and respected individual in the Qomtnuntty. In addition, she, is "at 
the .forefront of the movements to have bilingual education become 
institutionalized at the state level, and to have the state 
recognize and provide certification in that field- 

■ * ** 

^According' to the data collected by both the internal and external 

evaluators, the Title VII program stu dents appear to be ma king signi- 
ficant academic progress that is attributable to their enrollment in 
r the program. In addition, students' attitudes toward school are, 
seen as being more positive and their attendance has increased as a 
result of their par t icipa t ion" i n the project. 

To date i t he accomplishment s of the bilingual education program as 
identified by the project direct or include;* 

• provision for bilingual bicultural education to students of * 
-r limited English- language proficiency; 

• provision far bilingual bicultural educa t io n to students of. 
* 'limited Spanish language proficiency;^ 

• sc he du ling heterogenous self-contained e leme ntary bilingual 
c 1 assrootns ; 

• placem^nt^o/f bilingual teachers in the elementary classroom; ^ 



• placement of bilingual teacher aides in bili ngual and 
monolingual English classroom; ^ * 

• provision for bilingual tutoring services; 

• development of curriculum and guides: ^ 

a. English as a Second Language Survival Packet 



4 



♦Taken from the project's 1979-1980 Project Evaluation Report, 
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b* Es p a no 1 como Lengua Vernacuja 

El emental - Jard^n d e Irff a nc ia 
Elemental Primaria^ ^/" 
Element a I * In termed i a 

c* Cultural' Heritage Studies 

Objective and Activity Guide 

d • Mul t icu 1 tu ra 1 Studies 

High School Course * 

■ ♦ 4 

e. ESL/HOLT Supplementary Activities Guide 

adoption by Board of Education of an elementary Spanish basal 
reading program* 

de vel opnaen t of inservice workshops for teachers in a bilingual 
setting in both non-credit sessions and graduate credit 
courses ? and 

involvement of the community in monitoring the Bilingual 
Bicultural Education Program. 
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CASE 4 ,8 



A W2LL-0RGANI2ED INDIAN PROJECT 



1% CONTEXT OF THE SERVICES 



S 



The Title VII Elementary l and Secondary E^ication Act project in this 
sample district was closely tied to a Title IV Indian- E^ucati^on ^ 
grant. The latt#r! had the re sponsibi IJTty of collecting, editing, 
and publishing rfaterials in the local Indian language for this 
district and three others/ and for another Indian language project 
in another section of the state. Ethnic Merit kg e and Jo hnson- 
O'Malley funds had also been utilized, without^the production of 
mate rials* many of - 1 he Title VI I project implementation activities 
would have be en impossible- Both will be treated in this case 
history for that reason* - 

The present activities of both funds grew out of a common history. 
In the early years of the Indian movement , language a'frd culture 
became important issues in the struggle. Several Indian groups 
pressured for more use of their language s , con. si deration for their 
cultures? and generally better education for their children. In 
1969, a consortium of two tribes obtained some planning monies to , 
conduct a survey of the usage of those languages and the extent of 
limited English proficiency among the school children. The survey 
served as a needs assessment for the early work toward bilingual 
education among those groups. 

In 1970, the iocal Indian people withdrew from the consortium and j 
entered into an agreement with the local, school district to carry 
out the work required to facilitate native language development. 
That agreement had continued to the time of the. Study, with the 
'nearby reservation school functioning as a part of that district. 

An anthropologist ? together with man; local Indian 4 assistants ? then 
began the collection of oral- histories and other materials in the 
native language . The tapes were transcribed in pjre Urinary script 
as the present orthography had not yet" been finalized. The Wycliff^ 
Bible translators also did some language w'ork during that t line but 
their project was abandoned. "The linguistic analyses were done ? an. 
orthography agreed upon, ^nd the work 'was begun on the dictionary*, 
grammar? and the first story books? Myths? legends? oral . histories ? 
and descriptions of Qultura 1 components were added later . 



ERLC 



The early materials were mimeograped and were reviewed with children 
and adults. The use <rol local Indian assistants in the linguistic 
work had given several of them a considerable technical* knowledge 
about working with languages . They accumulated many college credits 
during this collection and analysis efforts and several earned college 
degrees, and teaching certificates in the state - in 1981, the samp le 
district alone had 13 certified local Indian teachers and several 
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others wex g teaching in other districts 
be en only- three sich ce?tifted teachers 
potential educational, cultural, andec 

The.Ti-tle IV materials develppment proj 
loc.al tndian lVngvage in 1976. Two oth 
^Jibse- materials, through £SEA Title VII 
padded ^n 1980. The portipn of^the Titl 
other local indian language was begun.! 
own collection and editing ; the sample 



pr i 



n t ed ^B-tt-hlji 



cat ions • 



; ten years earlier there had 

in the entire state* The 
onomic impatt was great* 

ect was formalized for the 
er districts began using 
, in 1978, and a fjourth was 
e IV EI A prolfijot serving^ the 
n 1978. That group did its 
district prepared the final 



The 1981 : perspectives of the work, then, were viewed in terms of the 
'massive c*e ve lopme n t effort over the. twelve-year period - from a point 
at which the language was n*D t even a written, to 'a stage in w^ich 
many materials were published, and the language was being taught* 
Many institutions had made significant contributions: the Indian * 
officials and people* the loca^school district, a community college, 
a state university, and the federal government through its s uppor t 
and encouragement. ' * 

■ v \ * II. THE STUDY SITE * 



The sample district was located'in a Northern sfate and in an area' 
where the Northern Plains fcTegin. The geography is rolling hills 
wi t h a numbe r of small and large rivers intersecting the grasslands 
that occupy a large portion of the terrain. All of the towns in the 
area are small although a major city is located about 50 miles away. 



Two separate sites must be described si nee two distinct populations 
occupy the territory embraced by the sampl e . di s t r vet . The most " 
important to this project is the reservation lands hel d by t he t r i bal 
group, one\of the largest Indian controlled areas left i'n the United 
States. Only a portion of that reservation lies withi'n the juris- 
diction of the local school dX strict. Other portions are served by 
three.other districts and by a private school. In contrast to the ~ 
situation in many other reservations, here almost all the residents 
are of the same tribe,* only a very small minority was of other Native 
American groups or were Anglos. The reservation is governed - 
communal ly*, that is, the re is no tribal council per se and large 
community meetings make the major decisions concerning the land and 
the people, similar to the governing structure of spme Anglo 
communi ties in the New Eng l^nd states . J 



and 



The economy of the reservation was unusual. Funds acc 
to indi vi dua Is fro^ several sources; federal monies fro 
agreements , leases for grazing rights, leases for grai 
leases for mineral exploration and production, and fro' 
comae rc ial concessions operating within the reservation 
addi t ion , 1 many of the residents worked on the reservation in the 
tribal offices, in the Head Start and school, in the stores, and in 
several other services such as health, nutrition, law enforcement , 
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^game managements and land surveys. Some also varked off the * 
f reservation during parts of the year, especia ll^r i n the different^ 
agricultujn pursuits and in logging. A much small number worked in 
store* airfd- i n ; government offices outside the reservation although 
increasingly, those persons with full time employment off the 
, reservation resided in the. town itself. J 

' ' - f 

Both the reservation and the town benefited from a^mall tourist 
trade. A national monument was nearby, another battle site not far 
removed, and the Indian, fair and rodeos di^ew substantial numbers of 
participants and spectators., Restaurants a^id motels / hot h in t he 
town an-d the reservation*-, served the tourist- trade. \- 

■ . ' J 

The town was largely Anglo? only about 15% of the inhabitants was 
Indian. Most of the employees in the stores, government office^, 
and schools were Anglo but the number of Indian employees had. grown 
s ubstant ial ly in recent years. As in most agricultural communi t ie s , 
the population was fairly conservative in pplitical and economic 
outlook. The Angl o population spoke only ~ Engli s h ; no Anglos^spoke 
the Indian language but a few of ttfe school personnel had taken some 
lessons through the project and the community college classes. 

In essence, then, the two populations lived side by side and inter- 
acted in many ways, bat their cultures remained separate. 
Interviewees reported that the relationships between the two groupjs 
were good but that little social inter action occurred beyond the 
ordinary speaking relations hips when group s met together in school/ 
church, or other organizational settings. 'There appeared to be 
little antipathy between t t he two groups / they simply maintained a 
kind of "agreed upon" separation. J 

r 

III/ THE SCHOOLS . 1 

The district operated a primary school, an upper elementary, a junior 
high, and a senior high school in the town and the K^G elementary 
school on the nearby portion of the reservation. The students from 
the latter school were bussed to the town for grades seven through 
^twelve . Similarly, children from the nearby/ agricultural area were 
also bussed* thus no special treatment was inferred from that 
arrangement* ^ 

The board and the administration w€re fairly conservative in their 
approaches to education , stressing the basics of reading and 
ma t hematics . Rather precise standards were set for passing from one 
grade to another and for graduation f p rom high school . An innovation 
adopted to reduce the number of retentions in the elementary school ' 
was the institution of a "preparatory" year between kindergarten and 
first grade for those, who had not reached a functioning 'reading and 
numbe r readinesjs by the end of - kindergarten. The preparatory year 
stressed readiness during the first half &nd then moved on to actual 
reading and arithmetic during the latter half. Combinations of " 
first/second and sther grades made it. possible for students -to move 
ahead aqcoriing to individual learning, which was different from the 
total mass competition ( f ound in a single grade instruction. These 
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two adaptations were reported to be functioning we 11; the reading 
scores of the stpdents were said tq^be near nat'ional norms. Some 
•Indian children were enrolled in the preparatory year and in some of 
the combination grades* I*n the latter were limited English-speaking 
students, Anglos and Indians Who had not attended kindergarten but, 
were six years old# and. reported y # a relatively large proportion, 
of £>rema*ture birth children that had not developed sufficiently for 
first grade* r \-.'* ' < r 

The teachers .and administrators were mostly Anglo" in the town 
schools, but some local Indian teachers were also employed. All of 
the instruction in the town schools was in English, although 
occasionally the native language was used to. assist those children 
with the understanding of terms or 1 concepts « ~ S tan da rd commercial 
text series were used throughout the grades with supplementary/ 
mater ^al s purchased comme rci ally onmade by the teachers. A 
relatively large number of reading aid materials were present, in the 
rooms and the s t ude A t s* we r-e u Jing theitii A few special mathematics 
materials were also available. 

The Title vil project operated only in the school on the reservation. 
That school, kindergarten through sixth grade, was presaged by a Head 
Start, program but it was reported that fewer than half the children 
attended those classes, The principal in the reservation school had 
been there for eleven years and was described by everyone as an 
extreme ly ,wel 1 organised administrator with a great^deal of know- 
ledges bout teaching general ly and especially a bout teaching reading . 
The school administrator and an interviewed board member stated that 
when the school came into the district* the reading level was 
"abysmally low" but that during the .principal's' tenure; the standard- 
ized 1 reading scores had risen such that 75% of the children was at 
or above the national norm. Few schools ^ including the town schools 
in the district, have equalled that performance. . The mathematics 
scores were still lower than they should have .been but the school 
was preparing some special programs to improve that condition. 

The school building was pleasant and attractive. One part was a^'tfBty 
old structure but had been maintained carefully; a newer section was 
added to accommodate the increased enrollment during the last several 
years. The classrooms were clean, well lighted' and ventilated, and 
properly painted. Carpets were utilized for a part of the floor 
space and 1 inoleum tiles covered the rest. The walls were decora ted 
attractively with both local Indian and general US cultural 
materials. great deal of work done by the children was displayed. 

The conduct of the children in the Title VII school was exemplary . 
No wan de ring or disturbances were noted in the ha?. Is. Wituiin the 
classrooms, the pupi Is paid attention to the teacher and t Kg aides f 
worked hard, and participated freely in the discussions. 

The teaching staff was about half Anglo and half from the local 
Indian tribe (one Native American aide from another tribe worked 
t he re also). Both the teachers and the aides we re well trained in 
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teaching English as a second language Cnot needed for most pupils 
since they w,ere largely bilingual) , reading, culture, ana several 
ot!>er subjects. Local Indian speaking aides were available for at 
least a park of «ach da^ in the rooms whej^e the teachers were mono- 
lingual English speaking. Aides also conducted special English, 
reading, social studies, and *ma t heraat j.c£ instruction to small groups. 

The local Indian community expressed a great deal of pride in the 
work o*f the schools** Interviewees iAiVariably spoke about the 
influence of the t principal as a m&jor factor in the h.i^h achievement 
and conduct of the pupils. They aTs^o were very complementary about 
^the teachers, noting' that - the pr^ noirpa 1 and the district had be en 
concerned with finding the best teachers thj!y could, including well 
trained Indian teachers. Many of the local' Indian interviewees 
contrasted the present state of education Jt/i the ;school with that 
present when it was a federa/l government school, noting that enormous 
progress ha-d bee^ff made . The administrators of the district and some 
community people from t ! he to^n also new a bout the achievement in the 
Title VII school and were pleased with it. . 

The Indian and the Anglo communit ie s were co^icerntd about t he 
possible reductw^in federal funding assistance to the schools. 
ESEA Title I, Johnson-0 *-Ma lley , and federal impact funds were used \ 
.extensively in the remediation programs. A fairly large proportion 
of the children we re eligible for free lunch programs which we re 
cited as important to, the general growth and development of those f 
children. ^Similarly, the communi t ie s were concerned about reductions 
in bilingual education since both Title VII ESEA and fitle IV IE A 
had contributed to the academic achievement/of the school copulation 
as a whole. Individuals teli^ved that muchf of the acaieiuc progress 
of, the Indian students was due to the increased feelings of identity 
and self-worth that had emanated from the projects. The state did 
not have a bilingual law nor did it provide funds for bilingual 
education; the loss of the federal funds was thus seen potentially 
as a very damaging factor in the' future education of the Indian ^ 
c hi ldre n. . a '1 ' 



IV. ' THE PROJECT 

An associate superintendent in the central office of the district 
served as the coordinator of all 'federal and state programs , working 
closely with the principal and with the director of the Title IV 
work in the ^reservation school. The three persons shared the 
responsibilities for the account! ng , *qfrtfera. 1 administration , and 
supervision of t^he work in a vs^l — organized manner; no overlapping 
or dubious responsibility areas were, found. The * arra ngement had 
been in\effect for several <y ear s , made possible by the solid, 
professionalism of the principal and both the present and the 
previous director's {the previous director had been promoted to ^ 
principal of the primary school j^n the town)- The project director, 
because, of the multiple duties publication and instruction, was 
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aided by special Is ts in the native language # aide training, editing, 
and the print s hjpp . All but one of these assistants spoke the local 
Indian language. Instructional aides and workers in the art and 
print 1 shop were all from the local tribe except for the previously 
mentioned aide from another Nat i ve Amer ic an group . 

The project offices and other facilities we re housed in a separate 
bui Id i ng on the reservation school camp us . They included a private 
office for the director and joint space offices for the other 
employee s. An attractive training room was available. The art and 
prim: shop was small but the space was used efficiently. The 
material s produced were displayed attractively and adequately stored. 

All the aides were given inservice training every Monday and Friday 
afternoons. The training session which was observed included wor(t 
in mathematics both English and the local Indian lan gu age , by 
experienced teachers/teacher trainers. *The classes concentrated on - 
the mathematics being taught, in the school classes/ and were 
designed to further the knowledge of the aides in the mathematical 
functions in both languages* other classes were in reading and 
writing t%e native language, in teaching English and native language 
and reading# ib the social studies including native cultur e a nd 
history / and several other subjects appropriate to th^ elementary 
program. Teacher training was also given through ihservice and 
those, sessions were also concentrating on mathematics, the rlew 
thrust in the school. At the time of the observations, no Anglos 
were enrolled in classes to learn 1 the .local Indian language although 
some Had done so previously. Difficulties with the instruction (one 
trainer was too technical and the other inexperienced in teaching 
adults) had caused them to temporarily a bandorr the classes. Most of 
the aides and al 1 the Indian teachers had taken credit courses in 
the native language through a community college that offered that 
work on the school campu^s t . Several of the aides had also taken a 
number of regular c^mmlfriity college courses for under-gfadua t e 
credit and some were pursuing teacher credent ialing courses in. a 
state university that had specialized in "the* local Indian language 
and teaching Indian children. Host of" the ^Indian teachers with 
certificates had begun their careers in the early linguistic work 
and followed that up as aides in the school. A considerable career 
development ladder had been pursued through both the ESEA and tithe 
IEA^projectSi and with a great deal of success. It was also noted 
that there were many Indian students in academic fields other .than 
education in the same state university and in others. 

In cooperation with the community college, the state university # and 
the project # adult education classes were also conducted 1 . Many local 
Indian people had taken the native language reading and writing 
courses but few of them were classified as literate in tha*t language 
up to the point. The classes were .continuing! however* and greater 
progress was expecteS^ 0 n e stimulus to further adult learning of 
the native language was the classes i*n the school; when children 
took their language" lessons and materials home, the jfaults became 
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interested and expended further efforts into learning the written 
language. (Every adult Indian on the reservation spoke the 'language 
fluently and all but the elderly also spoke English fairly well.) 

V. INSTRUCTION 

The Title VII classrooms were taught in a combination of strategies;, 
whole class instruction with some general materials? small groups 
within the classroom by the teacher* for differing performance 
levels, and small groups-- bo th*inside and outside the class--for 
spec iali zed assistance in reading, mathematics * local Indian 
language, and native culture, taught by the aides and specialists. 
Pull-outs from the classes were kept to a minimum because the school 
philosophy was that the teacher should.maintai n">ontrol of scope and 
sequence of the curricula; that was deemed difficult to achieve when 
children are away from the general supervision of the teacher. The 
combination appeared to be appropriate; the obser vat ions showed the 
groupings to be' appropriate, the instruction geared to the 
performance levels, and the specialised instruction to be needed and 
worthwhile. 



The school used a single reading series for the elementary grades as 
did the district as a whole. That series was supplemented by 
additional word attack skills and practice materials. Many of these 
were comme rcially produced but others we re made by the teachers and 
the aides to address specific needs of the pupils. A single 
mathematics series was. also used and* again* supplementary materials 
were provided. The other subjects were taught mainly by special 
materials in the primary grades and via commercial texts in the upper 
grades. Almost all the local Indian culture materials were those 
produced by the Title IV IEA project and those included the 
dictionary, grammar* stories* myths r legends* a history* and music. 
The publications could be supplemented by several tapes* flannel 
board sets* games, and concrete objects such as dolls, clothing* 
models* and useful things familiar to the children* The printed 
ma te rials were almost all in both the Indian language and English* 
thus facilitating their use in either language. 

The strategy for the language arts was the following: 

• In the kinde rgar te n through thrrd gradesr the ma in lan gu age of 
instruction was English. The native language was used to 
explain words and concepts and to generally facilitate the 

mpro vemen t of English and the academi c subjects. Exercises to 
increase the native ^anguage vocabulary were carried out but 
reading and writing were not taught in that language. 

• The main language of instruction in grades four through six was 
also English but lessons in reading the native language were 
given/ writing the native lan gu age was not a major t hrus t of 
the program. 

• The local and other Indian cultures were taught in every grade . 
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When the Title VII students transferred to the town schools* 
beginning in seventh grade, the remainder of th^ir instruction was ■ 
in English but some cultural elements were taught in social studies. 

The Anglo and Indian teachers were fully literate in English. The 
small errors observed were about equally distributed between the 
Indians and Anglos and were no more than would be p seen in any mo no- 
lingual English classroom. A very high proportion of the pupils were 
bilingual* A few in kindergarten and the primary grades had some 
limitations, chiefly in vocabulary and grammatical construction , but 
they were improving rapidly. The observer could not judge the native 
language fluency of the teachers, aides, and children but outside 
community persons reported that the teachers and all but the- Indian 
aide from a not he r tribe spoke the language fluently. Even that 
latter aide was said to be learning the language rapidly. Native 
language literacy had been taught to the teachers 'and aides for only 
a short time, due to the state of the art in the creation of the 
orthography and the materials, which we re judged by the teacher 
trainer to be "fair" and improving rapidly. The. project was in the 
p roc ess of standardizing the vocabularies for mathematics, science, 
and social studies; thus the staff had more difficulty with those 
subjects than with the vocabularies for general culture and living 
themes* 

VI. BILINGUAL INSTRUCTION 

/ 

The primary grades approach to using the native language, that of 
facilitation and increasing the vocabulary in that language, was 
deemed by the district to be the best £or th« conditions . -District 
staff stated that the children arr-ived school with deficiencies 
in Englis h and needed to improve rapidly if they were to succeed in 
their school subjects and in social and economic life afterwards. 
They also stated that because of the structure of tha language, the 
words were frequently very long and thus difficult for small children 
to learn to read and write. The teachers pointed out the length of 
the words in many of the publications as examples of that problem. 
One example they cited was a common word, rodeo,, which is a 
combination of a root woxd for placer an^ with the addition of the 
descriptives of "horse bucking" and the appropriate sex, gender, and 
action directi&n a 3 prefixes and s uf f ixfe s. { t tve^x ample is for use in 
the sentence ''jess goes to the rodeo" J". \ Obviously , those words of 
such length and complexity, are difficult ta teach. It must be 
pointed out, however, that both the structural complex! ty and t he 
length in this Indian language are not much different front those in 
Magyar (Hungarian}, Welsh, Finnish, and Samoan * and the children of 
those languages learn to : read and write the languages at the 
beginning of their school careers. . Further, since there is evidence 
that teaching reading and\writing in both the primary language and 
in English at the same time produces the highest achievement of any 
other pattern, some reconsideration of the practice may be needed. 
Nevertheless, 'the project was pursuing exactly the program that it 
had specified in its proposals and that, in itself, is not common 
among Jji li ng.ua 1 * programs ' r 
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When native language i-eading was introduced in the fourth grade 
(si nee the studied year was only the second in which reading 
materials had be en available* all three grades were on about thfe 
sacie level), the' major, common root words were learned via phorfetics. 
The orthography was almost compl etely phone t ic , thus word attack 
skills were taught simultaneously tW ith the root words. Flash cards, 
word lists* and the printed materials were the main vehicles of 
instruction. The students were encouraged to use the studied words 
in sentences, tc discuss the variations in them that would accur in 
different' contexts* and to practice the materials several times to r 
instill their written form in their memories . Tfoe child re n read 
quite fluently in their beginning books* from the flash cards, and 
from the word lists. They used the dictionary to probe other forms 
of the words * 

It is also important to note that this Indian language is i odeed 
living and de velopi ng ■ The question fo^ the project is not the * * 

revi talization of the language but rather the improvement and 
utilization of its written form. There is a considerable flexibility 
to the language* accomodating to the addition of many foreign words 
and concepts. As in the case of the rodeo example * descriptive 
phrases .can often be combined to add to the vocabulary. It also 
appeared that this process was acontinuing one* with progressive 
refinement and adoption of words and ideas. A major strength of the 
language was also that the adults obviously speak a very high level 
of the language and that they understand the grammatical structure.* 
even when they may not be abl e to explain' why they should be as they 
are. For instance* a new term in mathematics was discussed^ and 
gender formulation of the word, only its root. The term has more 
than one application and the discussion centered on utilizing the 
precise root for the particular appl ica tio n . Fortunately * the 
number system of the language was based on ten* as is the Arabic 
system*, and that facilitated the expansion of the language into the 
higher mathematical operations and concepts. 

Only occasionally were English words* or roots borrowed from Engl is h 
words* observed in usage. The trainer explained that there we re two 
circumstances for mixing. The most important wasn't hat sometimes the 
speaker simply did not know the correct word in the native language 
or "was too lazy" to recall it.., The other case was that in which 
the community had not yet agreed upon a term/word for a new 
introduction. She emphasized* however* that the community, almost 
without discussion* would quite quickly arrive at a common term/word 
if it was needed with any frequency. One of the primary 
difficulties* she observed* was when a generic word had been applied 
to a specific object ©reaction* and when that usage had become 
common . La te r* if pt her specifics were needed wit hi r* the genetic * 
the problem was exacerbated . The opposite problem was also said to 
occur* for example * she noted that the specific term for orange pop 
had later be en also appl ied to' almost all sweets; she laughi ngly 
obeerved that long arguments about the case were common at the time 
of the Study because of the need to put the term into the dictionary., 
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The aative language instruction is' held separately from the English 
instruction except when a word from the other language is needed as 
an explanation. The strict separation was deemed -to be an important 
instructional'tenet. Similarly/ and again with the exception 0 f 
explan-aTtions, the pupils were expected to speak the language of the 
class^ If math were taught in the native language* then all the 
pupil talk was to be in that language; the same applied to English 
when math was taught in English. Violations of the rule were 
infrequent. Only rarely we re two s t ude nts hea rd. to talk to each 
other in the opposite language of the class. In the ha lis and on 
the playground/ the native language predominated but some English 
was used by all the pupils, 

VII. PULLQUT INSTRUCTION 

As stated previously, pu 1 lout iffsx rue t ion was minimal- Since some 
students chose not to study reading in the native language* some 
accomodation to that had to be arranged. The specialists and the 
aides worked with those that did during specific periods w*hile other 
students remained with the English-speaking teacher. Some rentedi al 
reading was also done and that, too* when insufficient numbers 
within a class were available at a particular level/ was conducted 
elsewhere. The native culture and crafts were taught to larger 
groups of students, frequently from different grade s, so in essence 
these also constituted pull outs in some cases. English as a second 
language instr action was gene rally held in the regular classroom but 
in the upper grades * a few newcomers to the school were aided 
individually in\ another setting* 



VIII. ENGLISH AS "A SECOND LANGUAGE 

The teachers and the aides were trained in ESL methods and had 
obtained some commercial sets for that instruction. * Host ESL was 
taught in kindergarten and first grade; rarely was a pupil so 
different from other classmates that specialized assistance was 
needed. Instead, the school had adopted a unified English language 
approach * introducing the needed vocabulary with adequate practice 
at the be ginning of any lesson* whether English reading or any other 
subject. This preface work then led into the regular lesson. If 
pupils were found to be deficient a"s they progressed in the regular 
lesson, they were given practice individually or in groups so that 
the ESL remained closely associated with the material in the lesson* 
Simil ^ ^ ^ Y * then, ESL was never taught as oral/aural only # bu t rather 
was always within the integrated English language arts approach* 
including reading and writing. The bilingualism of most of the 
students* with the limitation mainly in vocabulary and certain 
grammatical constructions* appeared to make this most appropriate 
for that school. ^ 

IX. REMEDIAL READING 

Most of the remedial rea di ng was taught within the classes. The 
principal had intentionally kept the class size as % ma 11. as 
possible, ranging from 15 to 21 students. Those classes with the 
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lcwe r numbers contained many of ^ he students with reading problems, 
so that the reading teacher could pay extrtf attention to those 
children. Some students came to the school from other sites, 
however, and if they were in the upper grades, they sometimes did 
not fit into any group An existence. In those instances, they were 
given special remedial /reading assistance outside the class. 

The remedial reading instruction was a fairly standard version of 
assessing reading weaknesses ^introducing exercises to improve 
reading skills, and 'giving the students a great deal of practice in 
both word attack skills and^sight reading. While the materials were 
fairly standard, the conduct ofthe work was not - it was of very 
high quality. The re me dial reading teachers had graduate work in 
that field, had had a great ^deal of experience with these child re n, 
and demonstrated that they could carry out the work. The students 
in *-he primary grades were learning the word attack skills. Those 
in the upper grades had difficulty with those skills but that "is a 
general phenomenon for that age. For those students , the teachers 
were concentrating on sight learning within context#\one of the best 
approaches . 

» i* 
X. REGULAR ENGLISH INSTRUCTION y * 




The several previous sections have dealt in considerable detail with 
the regular English instruction; therefore* it will only be 
summarized in this section. One' of the most important aspects of 
that instruction was that the^ district had a set of goals and 
objectives for English instruction* kindergarten through twelfth 
grade/ t hat app lied e qua lly to every school under its jurisdiction. 

It also had an adopted series throughout the elementary grades, one 
s ingle series that thus provided continuity - scope and sequence - S 
t'o the i ns true t ion . Further, it had adopted sets of supplementary 
materials, e special ly t ho se for additional work on word attack 
skills* that were also the same throughout the system. This aspect* 
uniformity pf the major series with t he* f lex ibil i ty of utilizing** 
other materials as supplementary , is a .strong approach and has 
genera lly been shown to be superior to adopting different series for 
different grades, or even allowing different schools to use 
different series. 

The second 1 strong aspect was, that through teacher curriculum 
committees * an English language arts curriculum had been developed 0 
for the entire district. That included a grade by grade set of 
minimum requirements for passage to^he next grade. Every teacher 
knew what was expected and appeared to be striving to achieve the 
objectives. Also/ the teacher could receive help, from specialists 
*Jn remedial reading when needed, making it possible to concentrate 
greater efforts on the learning of those children with problems 
rather ^than having to "just do the best she could" with t hem in her 
room. 

A third strength was that the grade re qui rements 1 * were s t a ted in 
behavioral objectives with the approximate percentages of the 
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vocabularies to be known before proceeding on to the next mate rial' 1 . 
In no case was the percentage approaching 100, a commo n e*r ror that 
often severely deters progress since almost no child will at any 
given time be able to demonstrate total mastery. The behavioral 
objectives were realistic for the developmental stages of children 
at the different ages. 

It is important, too, to note that in most of J the observed rooms, 
reading was literally taught in every. subject. Voca bular ie s we re 
introduced at the beginning of each lesson, definitions given or 
sought in dictionaries, discussion of their particular uses inthe 
lesson were con ducted, and the children had an -opportunity to hear 
and sav them before tackling the technical lesson itself. In the 
bilingual classrooms, the vocabularieswere also given in the native 
language. For those rooms that were nx> t bilingual but in which the 
native language was taught by another person at specific times, those 
aides and spec ial ists consulted with the regular teachers, obtained 
the vocabularies and concepts with which the children were having 
trouble, and they incor^g|^ed those into the native language 
instruction period. The combination was a commendatory practice- 
In s ummary , the regular English program was a strong, continuous 
curriculum that incorporated oral, aural, reading, and writing 
activities into a nearly comp lete language arts program. It was 
close ly integrated with the work in the native language, from the 
f ac il i ta t ion \ac t i vi t ie s in ^t he primary grade s through the reading 
exercises. in Mie upper e lemen tary years. The teacher and aide's 
preparation was keyed to the curriculum with specialists provided as 
needed to supplement the general district' thrust. That degree of 
organization was unusual among the observed districts and probably ^ 
accounts for the very high proficiency of the stu dents as they read 
in the classes and their high standardized achievement test scores. 



XI. MOBILISATION OF RESOURCES 



Th^ district had mobilized local, 'state, and federal funds as nearly 
as they could within the total f inane ia 1- resource s , to provide a good 
education for the children. The existence of ESEA Title I and Title 
VII, Indian E,duca t ion Act Title IV, Johns6ji-0 1 Ma 1 ley , and other types 
of assistance was a solid indication of the district's desire to 
achieve quality education and also to employ a variety of t ec hni que s 
in that pursuit. Federal impact funds aided the district generally, 
and these, too, we re incorporated to supplement , not supplant , t he 
re quired local/ state -funded - source s . 

xii. Language perspectives 

As described more fully in other sections, the district instituted a 
strong language curriculum for English and a modified bilingual 
approach for the JCnd ian language speaking s tudent s . The officials 
had thought out the processes employed, in light of theory and 
research/ and were implementing the designed program to an unusual 
degree. There were NO important deviations from the proposal or the 
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curricuium. While the researcher did not agree totally with the 
^conclusions reached, as noted earlier, the uniformity of the 
implementation of. th,e Title" VXI activities was so strong that the 
possible disadvantages appeared to be overcome. n 

XIII. PARENT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

As was' noted -in an earlier context/" the local people prefer te carry 
out dec i s ion>ma ki ng as a group. The advisory committee for the two 
projects, then, was constituted by the population within / community 
meeting. That vehicle for parental input had been very successful, 
remaining within the native, culture and still fulfilling the 
functions for which - an advisory couunittee was intended. 

Parental participation in the project activities was also quite high. 
Many parents and other ■ commun i t y member s expended a great deal of 
time in helping with the many curricular and extra-curricular work. 
The cultural event were those that brought about the greatest amount 
of d i r ec t -a ss i s tanc e but attendance a£ any program at the school was 
high. It must be noted,' however, that the native interviewees 
expressed resistance to their direct participation in decision- 
making' about the tactual academic instruction. They said that vorJc 
was given to rincipai and the teachers; they would help wit;h 

^iven t s , disc ip line, and contribute oral history materials but it was 
not their "place to interfere" with the instruction. The combination 
of the project working within the Indian-valued community structure 
for the committee, and the interest on the part of the community 
members to help where they could, appeared to be one that worked 
very well under these conditions^ > 

To conform to the Title VII regulations, the commun i ty decision- ^ 

makers had agreed on who "among t hem would serve as the signatories 

for the proposal and the other documents necessary for review. 

L frhose persons abided by the decisions of the group and perforjnea the 
"formalities . The combination of t he community meetings with 

designated signatories, was an excellent adaptation to both the 
culture and the federal regulations. 

£IV. FUNDING SOURCE? 

The funding sources, themselves, have been mentioned in several 
contexts in this case study. Essentially, they were: 

• Local district tax revenues 

• State apportionment funds 

• Federal impact aid funds 

• ESEA Title I (regular)' 

• ESEA Title VII (bilingual) 

• Title IV Indian Education Act 

• Johnson-O'Malley 



\ 
/ 



School lunch moniec from the 480 OS DA appropriations and 
comnTSdi t ies were also used extensively. 
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A major facet of the mobilization of resources was the management of 
the several funds- Th ^district had a clear chain of authority wit h \; 
the responsibilities apportioned appropriately and in compliance , h 
with regulations- Each official knew his/her accounts, programs* 
and activities- commingling of funds was at a minimum and within 
legal limitations. Further* the strong commitment to t he s*ha r ing of 
responsibilities with the principals afcWed, greater strength to the 
mobilisation of resources. Decisions were made joint ly and with the 
appropriate consultation with ^ the community through the native % 
people and with the school board. There was no indie at ion of 
dissatisfaction with the management system nor with the ways the 
funds were expended. y 

/ . . N ' ; 

All of the adiuini st r ator s * teachers* and community people were 
deeply concf Cfied about the possibility of the removal of some funds 
■or their reduction* The district had nut together a package that 
was providing a good delivery of services. If fundi ng were lowered # 
it would be nearly impossible tc continue the services at -the high 
level of effectiveness observed since the district has vegr y 1 i mi ted ' 
tax resources (the reservation is exempt from local taxation) and 
would find it y very difficult to continue the high-quality work if 
any of the funds were substantially reduced. The bilingual program 
was particularly vulnerable s*ince the ^tate did not provide monies 
for bi lingual ifcctivi ties . The concerns of the administrators and 
the community appeared to be valid. 

There was some hope that the m* neral reserves on the reservation 
might, be a greater source of revenue to the tribe. Should that 
occur, there was some expectation that the tribal government might 
provide some monies for the bilingual program. The continued 
production of the materials. in the native language was a specific 
? consideration. However, there were no signs that the mineral 
reserves would be put into production within. any immediate time 
period. Until that occurs/ if it does, the district would be unable 
tx> count on any resources from the reservation s ince t h$J£ organi- 
zation was barely able to meet minimum obligations fo r r^lts people 
with the revenues accruing at the tiae of the Study/ - People hoped ■ 
' that federal officials would seriously consider cminuing the 

production of the materials and the funding of the bilingual program. 
The tremefidous investment in the collection of nraterials* their 
editing^ and publishing/ have to date provided only the basic ones 
needed. Wow tftat the orthQgraphy* grammar* and dictionary have been ^ 
produced, the project is in a position to proceed efficiently with 
the preparation of materials for other grades* Since the programs 
have been run effectively! disconti nuance would negate muc h of the 
previous work accomplished and would jeopardize the unusual academic 
growthofthechildren. 
i 

XV. ATTlW?DES TOWARD, THE PROJECT 

The attitudes toward the project must be discussed in terms of ^oi^r 
groups i local Indian community members, Indian children; school 
staff r and the Anglo community . Each group expressed , or manifested* 
differing perspective s a JtJout the project and. its outcomes . 
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The local Indian community, a decade ago* had considerable skepticism 
about the activities and whether or^not they would make a difference 
in the education of their children. Their experience with the 
feceral school* for nearly a century, had been unsatisfactory. 
Howe ve r , their decisions to change to a cooperative agreement with 
the local district 4emc ns tr ated that they" had seen Indian children 
in the district perform at a higher level. That provided the 
impetus f 0 r their decision to change. ks the work of the collection 
of the materials progressed, with the vast cooperation of the Indian 
community and with the utilization of native assistants^ their 
attitudes began to change. They saw members of their commui^ity 
going to college, accumulating credits, and later degrees. A T lso* 
when the district began to hire the graduating Indian teachers, and 

/when these performed very well "in the-systeni t he ix feelings of t he 
possibility cf advancement increased. Finally, when the actual 
orthography and publications began to emerge, they began to see the 
ideas as feasible, A good many of them took some of the nati 'e 
language literacy classes and to feel that their language was indeed 
worthy and that rit had a future, The high incidence of fluent 

.speakers in the tribe and the conversion of that fluency to. beginning 
1 i t eracy , were major elements in the pre sent attitudes. 



The Indian interviewees, selected at random with no assistance or 
interference from the project, expresse-d a very positive attitude 
about the^Title VII project. They saw it as important to the . ^ 

continued vitality of their language and culture. They said that it 
had given them a great deal more confidence in the economic world of 
the United States. 



N 



The attitudes-of most Indian children were also very positive^ 
we«£ excited about learning to re ad their language; their only 
reservation was about the limited possibilities to lear>n to write 
it- A few Indian youngsters* mostly at the secondary level- still 
had serious reservations a bou% the utility of literacy in their 
native language. Those had not had the opportunities at t he 
elementary level to participate in the program and it is probable 
that their doubts emanated from that lack. 



They 



The school staff was extremely positive about the project and its 
activities. They felt pride in vhat had been accomplished^ both in 
terms of the materials* which were of very high quality* and* the e 
academic improvement of the children. Indeed*, some of those from 
the town schools were envious of the read! ng progress in the Title 
VII school and were seeking ways to accomplish those same .results in 
their schools. The aforementioned doubts about teaching reading in 
the native language at the primary level and writing at the upper 
elementary level came from theories and opinions of some college 
professors 1 and other professionals that may have been in error- 
Ey-<n in this case, however, the professionals showed evidence of 
"Beginning to re -think the procedures utilized and to consider other 
al teornat i ves - That, too, showed that the at tit ude s were positive. 

The Anglo community existed in a curious "interaction/isolation" 
from the Indian community. While nearly no overt prejudice was 
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exhibited, there were stgns that the integration of the two 
cothmun it i e s was far into t ? ne future. Th* previously noted minimal 
social interaction* the nearly total limitation of the interaction 
to the economic spheres, T and the fact that no Anglo spoke the local 
Indian language, even though they had lived side by side for a 
centiury, indicated that at least the interest in the language ana 
the local Indian culture was low. 

Nevertheless, many o-f the interviewed Anglo communities knew a 
considerable amount about "the project and its products, Most of 
those h that knew about them expressed pride in those accomplishments. 
Few were aware of the High reading scores. 'of the project school, but 
they were cognizant that the Indian children were performing well in 
high school and in college. They invariably -praised- the long-time 
principal in that school, the teachers (including the Indian 
teachers), and the materials. 



:e^i 



In essence, then, the attitudes about the project were positive, 
even though some reservations were expressed by some groups. The 
relatively short experience so far with the materials and the 
teaching of native language reading no doubt accounted for" some of 
the reservations. There was also a very firm feeling that English 
must be mastered by the Indian children - that that was being done 
was a source' of \sat i-sf act ion to Nearly all the groups. While the 
Title IV and Title\VII activities were seen as one effort, and the 
spe c if ic wor k of Title VII could rarely be separated, the combination 
enjoyed a substantially posit i ve attitude. 

at 

. XVI. SUMMARY 

Xhe site or this sample case study was a combination of twq 
populations: Indian speakers on a reservation and the near by, 
mostly Anglo community with some Indian speakers. ^ The reservation 
economics depended primarily on lease monies, • federal funds accruing 
to 'the t r ibe , and wor Jc on the reservation or in the nearby town and 
agricultural commun i ty . The Anglo town was a service center for the 
ranching and farming areas. Some mineral exploitation, mostly 
exploration at the tim^ of the Study, was an additional asset both 
to the reservation and to the general' population. 

The two communities , Indian and Anglo, interacted in the economic 
sphere but with almost no social relationships outside the school. 

* No, Anglo# besides the school personnel,* spoke the local Indian ^ 
language. The Indian peop le, on the other hand # were almost a^i, 
bilingual* Some children and some elderly spoke limited English; 

^/the others were fairly to highly proficient in that language. 

/ 

After decades of an unsatisfactory experience 1 with federal govern- 
ment school, thereservation had made an agreement with the district 
for the provision of the education of their children. The reser- 
vation school served kindergarten -through sixth grade. A pre school 
program was available but it was not administered by the district.' 
The children from the reservation school, which was-the Title VII 
school, attended, junior - ajid senior high school in the town # 
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During the early days of the Iad.^n movement, a consortium of three 
tribes had received so me federal planning monies to conduct a survey 
of the usage of the Indian languages and the/ opportuni ti/e s for 'those 
in the educational sy stems . Subsequently , the tribe s.e rved by this 
project left the consortium and joined with' the local district in 
the, collection* editing, creation of an orthography (the language 
had not had. a writtenform previously ) , a grammar, a dictionary, and 
several oral histories and other materials. The funding for most of 
that work was through Title IV Indian Education Act monies but some 
funds from Title VII E SEA and Joh nson-0 ' Malley resources were also 
helpful. Title VTl ESEA, at the time of the Study, was used almost , 
exclusively for the bilingual program in the project school. Teacher 
and aide training was also a major factor in the implementation of 
the, project. . / 

The- native language was used to facilitate instruction in the primary 
grades; native Language reading was taught in the upper elementary 
grades. Writing the nat^verldnguage had a low priori ty within the 
goals of the project. The district had a detailed curriculum for 
the English language arts whidh was followed closely within the 
projectwork* A single text series was utilized throughout the 
system for the elementary g^ade s wi t^h s uppleme n tary materials, 
especially for additional practice, inphonics and other word attack 
skills. Behavioral objectives were stated for each grade and 
promotion depended upon the achievement of those objectives. The 
district had also adopted a "preparatory" year be tweu;i kindergarten 
and first grade for those children who had not met the readiness 
requirements of kindergarten; this provided an early reinforcement 
of the readiness and was reported to be an important component i n 
the high degree of English reading achievement of the children. 
Further, the district provided combination grades so that children ^ 
"in between" a grade could continue to 1 progress without be ing 
retained or promoted into a grade for which they- were not ready- 

The instruction in all subjects was extraordinarily well coraduc ted - 
The teachers and the aides had been well trained and were energetic 
in their instruction. In the target school, the reading score of 
75% pf the children- were at or above the national norm. The mathe- 
matics scores were still below ^l^s^i but a new thrust to improve ^ 
those was beginning* Native history and culture were taught 
throughout the elementary program. 



The ma^erjals produced by the IEA Title IV project were of excep- 
tional <Jual i ty * A great deal of effort had gone into collecting t he^ 
material s, validating them with community mem be r s > e d i t<i ng them for 
the appropriate grade# and producing them with excellent art and 
printing. That effort^ was especially commendable* The Title IV 
project also provided gome artistic and printing services to three 
other projects, together with some teacher and aide training* 
Assistance with the printing of materials for another tribe was & 
tendered as a part of the project agr eemen£ with the federal 
authorities . 
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Ttfe management of the projects was unusually strong* Clear lines of 
Authority had been established and ■ eac h took assigned responsi- 
bill t ie3^ and conrple ted ' t hL&-/ T t as ks with little supervision from the 
higher posit ions. Ac counting was carefully done, and the records* of 
the projects .were kept thTbxpughly and neatly. No .Overlapping of 
authority was discerned and no gaps appeared in the man-agement ^ 
structure. The school district, through it-s board and administra*- 
tors, worked closely with t : he 1 oc41 Indian conmuni ty f or the * ^ / 
completion of the tasks for the projects and for the instruction in 
the Veservation school. The Indian group managed its own affairs 
through a community meeting structure- rather than a tribal council. 
That cultural comppnent was also used in thie parent advisory 
commit te e functions; the communi ty me t in general session'for" the 
necessary considerations. .Members were, assigned the tasks of 
subsequently ^cting; as ^fche^ signatories to the project documents* a 
worthy compromise between native organizational structure and 
federal regulations. * 7 

r 

The attitudes towards the ESEA Ti,tle VII project could not always be 
separated from the ganeralr attitudes about the L combination with IEA 
Title IV and the other funding sources since they were brought 
together into an integrated whole* although these pr ogams were 
accounted separately in compliance with federal and st«ate 
regulations. The, attitudes of the Indian people had J>egun as strong 
skepticism a decade before but had changed to pride and 1 confidence 
in the accomplishments of the project. Elementary grades Indian 
children were unan imo.usly positive about the projects; most 
secondary stunts were but some who had not participated in the 
native language literacy program still held some doubts about the 
final result. The school staff member s were very positive in their 
attitudes and they cited the enormous improvement in t he <\ performance 
of the children through the activities ^of the projects. Some doubts 
were expressed about the advisability of teaching aative language . m 
reading to primary children and native language writing at any 
leveli but that was a professional judgment rather than a problem of 
attitude. The Anglo community members had little concrete knowledge 
about the projects and many w ere' s kept ica 1 about teacher reading and 
writing in the local language. They were proud of the production- of 
the materials! however* and of the high performance of the Indian 
children. 

The ESEA Title VI I project* then* in combination with the IE A Title 
IV project* had in part been responsible for huge strides in the 
education of the Indian children. Further* the activities haft 
stimulated the en\try of many Indian people into linguistics* (* t 
teaching* and other academic fields. The increase from three)j 
certified local Indian teachers in the entire state a decade ago to, 
eighteen in the sample district alone* is an enormous benefit of the 
proiects . 

\ 

The communities and the personnel were understandably concerned about 
the possible reductions or eliminations of funds. The district had 
a low tax ; base and few possibilities of expanding it. , Since the 
several federal* state* and local funds Had been brought . together 
into what the district saw as the best possible combination for the 

0 
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improved edu- ation of the>i!ndUn children,, the concerns were 
Additionally, the development of the orthography, grammar,, 
dictionary, and teaching mate rials had just be en completed shortly 
before the Study, Many more' materials were needed ror other grades 
The previous investment in this important work would be seriously - 
limited should their funds be removed. 



The projects/ their management, the materials and the instruction 
were all of high quality. The early results of the programs showed 
an important potential for the improvement of the lives of the 
Indian children. The entire effort was judged commendable and one 
that might well serve as a model for other Indian projects. 
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CASE 9 



SUPPORTING ASIAN LANGUAGES IN THE HOME, ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOL* 



I . PROJECT OVERVIEW 



This 



project which serves the 



the 
since 
the project, the 
earlier project began, 
1979. t Unlike the- 
project was a ti in-class 



Chinese and Korean LEP population is a 
pull-out program which has been i ti operation in seven, out of 
thirty-seven public schools, in this suburban school district 
October of 1979. Prior to the implementation of 
^district had another Title Vil project. This 
in 1969 and operated under Title VII funds until 
present project , however, this earlier 

program which served the Hispanic student population. In addition 
to Title VII funds, this earlier program was also supported by local 

present, bilingual education for the Hispanic 
through state and ^local funds. The project also 
and local funds whfich are used for materials, 
and some bookkeeping and administrative expenses, 
There are also teacher aides, funded by the district, for 
the Chinese and Korean students, in addition to the 
under Title VII. ^ 



district funds. At 
students is handled 
bene fits from state 
bilingual teachers, 



aide s 



teaching 
funded 



The school district in which 



dis< 



the project is located covers an afflu- 
ent suburban sector of one of the country's largest cities. The 
trict consists of three suburbs which are sbcio-economi cally and 
demographically $uite similar. The popalation of the district i 5 
68, 254, and there are 23, 456 students i'n grades K-12 in the dis- 
trict's 37 public schools. Half %f t*he communities served by the 
district are located within a flat valley and the other half 
low foothillsA The climate is semi-tropical and semi-arid. . 
communities ar/e for. the most part residential and consist 
antf two-story single family homes. The few industries in 
are involved in manufacturing, warehousing, and wholesale. The 
overall unemployment for the county is 8.3%. This school district 
is, as noted above, in a particularly affluent residential area, and 
thus' the unemployment .rate here i^ significantly lower <abo:>,£ 2%). 



wit hin 
The 
of single 
the are** 



4 \ 



The most recent needs-assessment conducted for the project appeared 
as part of the 1979-60 evaluation of the project. Need was noted 
then for additional skilled native language staff iji both Korean and 
Chinese (as well as other proposed project languages such as 
Japanese ) , development and/or procurement of more sui table Korean 
language, and Chinese language materials in math, science, and 
social studies, for additional teaching space for teacher aides, 
for teacher training in* sensi tivity toward and awareness of stu- 
dent cultures. Since the ap/earance of this needs assessment, 
have been taken to tackle each of these areas. However, it\is 
reported that serious problems remain in locating and/or 
ing enough native language materials in content areas and in provid- 
ing suitable space for teacher aides to work with students. 



and 
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II. PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS 



The project is exclusively a pull-out program; no in-class in- 
struction occurs. The focus of the program is to provide assistance 
to LEP students in their native language in academic subjects while 
they learn English. There is almost no instruction about the grammar 
of the native language nor in reading in the native language. 
Instead, the emphas i s is on rap id and effective transition to 
communicative competence in English. This emphasis on transition to 
English is in response to the community which feels that the native 
language should be taught in the home, and that the role of the 
schools is to enable the students to learn and achieve in English,. 

Reading is taught first in English to all students. Students are not 
taught to read in their native language and are give a supplementary 
materials to read in the native language only if they already knew 
how to read in this language when they entered the school. The 
approach of the program, to the teaching of English is for listening 
to precede speaking, and for both of these to precede reading. The 
emphasis is on learning language skills iii a fitted sequence. 

In the opinion of the project di rector, we re ESEA Title VI f fundi ng 
to be eliminated, the tutorial aspect of instruction characteristic 
of f the project would remain, but the other aspect of the program 
would be sharply curtailed or el imina ted. 

III. PARTICIPANTS 

The project serves a total* of 131' Chinese- and Korean-speaking 
students in grades K-6 in seven schools. The breakdown by schools 
is given in the table below. 



I ERIC 



School 
I 



II 



III 



Grade 


No. of students 


La njj 


uages 


K 


6 


Korean 


& 


Mandarin 


l' 


8 


Korean 


&♦ 


^ndarin 


2 


8 , 


Korean 


& 


Mandar in 


3 


7 


Ko rean 


& 


Mandarin 


4 


^ 11 


^Korean 


& 


Mandarin 


5 


6 


Korean 


& 


Jla ndarin 


K 


3 


Mandari 


n 




1 




Korean 


& 


Mandari n 


2 


/ 4 


Mandari 


n 




3 


6 


Ko r ean 


& 


Mandarin 


4 


5 


. Korean 


& 


Mandarin 


5 


5 


Korean 


& 


Mandarin 


6 


* 4 


Ko r e a n 






1 


5 


Korean 


/ 


^Ma^dari n 


2 


3 


Ko r e a n 






3 


5 


Korean 


& 


Mandarin 


4 


4 


Korean 


& 


Mandarin 


5 


1 


Korean 






6 


1 


Ko r e a n 
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School 


Grade 


No. of students 


Language s 


- 

IV 




1 


Mandarin 




1 


1 


Mandarin 




2 


1 


Mandarin 




3 


2 


Cantonese & Mandarin 




4 


1 


Cantonese 




6 


1 


Manda r in 


V 


1 


1 


Korean 




2 


1 


Korean 




3 


1 


Korean 




4 


1 


Korean 




5 


1 


Korean 




6 


1 


Korean 


VI 


K 


4 


Korean & Mandarin 




1 1 


6 


Korean & Mandarin 




2 


4 


Korean & Mandarin 




3 


3 


Mandar i n 




^4 


1 


Mandarin 






2 


Korean & Mandarin 






2 


Mandar in 


VI I 


2 


1 


Mandar i n 




4 


1 


Mandarin 




6 


2 


Mandar in 



Most of the students who receive instruction in Mandarin are from 
Taiwanese f ami lies . 

The academic achievement of all students in the Title VII program , 
including the LEP students* was consistantly rated high as high 
as that of the other students in the schools by the principals. 
This was credited to the students having come from affluent families 
and having already received a good educational background in their 
native countries prior to entering this school system. The princi* 
pals also noted the strong emphasis placed by Asian parents on the 
education of their children. The school System overall has a very 
low (less 10%) rate of in-migration and out -migration. Thus, this 
was considered to have little effect on the Title vJI project. 

IV. PERSONNEL . 

The project's staff consists of the project director, a secretary, 
two community liaisons (one for the Korean and one for the Chinese 
community) , and nine teacher aides funded through Title VII. In 
addition, the activities of the teacher aides are coordinated by a 
resource teacher and , paid through .state bi lingua 1 f unds . There are 
also teacher aides pa id for by t&e state . Ha If of the t eac her aides* 
are fluent, native speakers of Korean, while the other half are 
native speakers of Mandarin. Many *>Z the teacher aides are 
originally from Korea or Taiwan, where some of them were school 
teachers; others worked in related professions. The project 
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director and resource teacher are Hispanic, and while neither speaks 
nor reads Korean or Chinese, this appears to have caused no 
difficulties or the project since their duties are primarily 
administrative and manWger ia 1 * 

The t eac he r<^a ides are divided among the seven* schools served by the 
project* Student s requiring tutoring are normally taken out of class 
to another room j(in some cases, the cafeteria or merely yinto the 
hall) where they work with the aides, In a few cas f ;s, arrangements 
have been worked out for the teacher aide to assise the student in 
class/ but this is generally not favored by the teachers in these 
schools. 



V* PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 

Those principally involved in writing the initial application for 
the project, and in getting the project going were, the assistant 
superintendent for instruction, the principals of the target schools, 
the teacher aides, and above all, the Korean and Chinese communities 
and parents of bilingual students* 

Because of their knowledge of the languages a^nd their backgrounds in 
education, the teacher aides and commun i ty liaisons are the ones pri- 
marily responsible for selecting the instructional ma te rials for the 
project. The community liaisons review the materials available from 
Title VXI J re source centers* as we 11 as other materials development 
center s , and the materials available from abroad. They review the 
potentially relevant materials with the teacher aides# and then^ake 
suggestions to the resource teacher. If approved, the materials are 
then acquired* The staff noted that, at present, the availability 
of appropriate materials from either he re or a broad is a serious 
problem* 



VI, INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

Instruction within the project is handle d en tire ly by the teacher 
aides. In most cases, instruction is an a pull-out basis, a It ho ugh 
there are a few instances in which thy teacher aides L go into the 
regular classrooms to work with the students. In all cases, 
however, input from the regular classroom teachers is minimal; and 
coordination of the instruction by the teacher aide with that of the 
regular teacher is very haphazard and uneven, A frequent comment by 
project staff was that the regular classroom teachers did, not take 
the contribution of the teacher aides seriously enough. There were 
also s ta temen ts to the effect that regular teachers felt that teacher; 
aides were overstepping their responsibilities and providing too much 
content ins t ruction. 

t ■ 
The program is heavily transitional. While all subjects are taught 
to the students in their native language until they acquire a command 
of English, no attempt. is made to teach them their native language 
per &e. For example, if a student does not. know how to read in the 
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native language ^ s/he Is given oral assistance in the native lang- 
uage! and is taught to read tn English and not the native language. 
Students are exited from the program as soon as they reach grade 
level in English reading* speaking and listening comprehension. 

The seven schools served by the prdject are all located t withi,n a few 
miles of each other* The project itself is housed at the district 
instructional services building, which is within a short distance 
from all of the schools* One difficulty faced by the project has 
been the inadequacy of the teaching space in which the pull-out 
instruct ion must occur in a few of the project schools. In these 
schools, there Is insufficient classroom space, (as a result of rapid 
growth a few years ago in the student enrollment) and poll-out 
instruction must occasionally take place in the halls or in other 
not entirely suitable locations. In most of the schools, however, 
there is a separate room which is reserved for bilingual pu f ll-*out 
instruction • ( 

As noted earlier* there has been some problem in acquiring and/ or 
developing adequate native language materials for the project. As 
noted by the co mm unity liaison staff members (who also serve to a 
certain extent as resource personnel), the most widely used texts 
are the Korean language and Chinese language encyclopedias! as well 
as the bilingual dictionaries. Of the materials which the project 
does have* the following are those texts inos-t widely used: 

Chinese mater la Is 

x Math Workbooks: Mat hema 1 1c al Reasoning . Hong Kong: Tin Fung * 
Books Co. 

Math Training for Children . Hong Kong: Childrens Books/ 

What We Do When We Grow Up . Hong Kong: Sun Ah Children's Books. 



Source BooicS* Why 



When. Where . Hong Kong: 



Unicorn Books Ltd, 



Science * Encyc lope d i a* . Hong Kong . 

Stories of Scientific Invention . Hong Kong 

Chinese Nationalities ./ — Hong Kong. 

— ^ c ' 

hl£tori< 



PrehiJ 



,c World. Hong Kong 



Seey4nd Tell . Hong Kong: Sun Ah Children's Books. 

Sfcories for Children . Hong Kong :'^un Ah Children's Books. 

Korean ma t er lal s 

Dong~A's Practice Book: K-6 . (mathematics) * Seoul; Dong-A 
Publishing Co. * 
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Encyclopedia of Learning . (social studies) . Seoul: Sam Sung 
Dang . 

Concepts in Science: K*6 . Seaul : Xum Sung ■ 

Language Arts Series in Korean . Alhambra, CA : National Asian 
Center for Bilingual Education - Al ham bra City Schools and 
Institute for In te rcultur a 1 Studies. 



VII. STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 



Because of the pull-out nature of the project, the focus of training 
is on the paraprofe^sional staf f (teacher aides), with only limited 

of English to LEPs being provided 
{There is also inservice for these 

rean and Chinese students aimed at 
the teachers of th§ target groups . 
training in the use of bilingual 



inservice training in the tead 
to regular classroom teachers 
teachers on the cultures^ of 
increasing the understanding by 
Teacher aides receive inservice 
education ma ter i al s * materials development and cla s sroonw management 
and instructional te^hniqbe s . In addition, teacher aides are 
provided with the opportunity to follow course work for their state 
bilingual credentials^ In service training for regular classroom 
teachers is conducted - by .the resource teacher and the community 
liailson person^ as is that for teacher aides. 



VI I . .PARENT /COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



The description of the Parent Advisory Committee for the prqject is 
complicated by the fact that there is a separate Parent Advisory 
Committee for bilingual education at each school served by the 
project. These PACs consist of parents representing all of the LEP 



students in the school/ including the Hispanic students , 



The 



Chinese and Korean parents represent only a minority of the members 
on each of these PACs. These school PACs act to fullfil the require- 
ments'' of all of the bilingual education progran»s i which serve the 
school * including the state program* Title I # and local program^* as 
well as Title VII* The re is, in addition, a di strict level Parent 
Advisory Committeee for Title VII. The PA£ meets in two separate + 
sessions t one entirely in Spanish for the Hispanic parents and one 
in English with translation into other languages for no n- Hispanic 
parents * This latter session serves the parents of students in the 
project. The membership of the district -level PAC consists of 
representatives from the school PACs* although all parent s a re in- 
vited to attend sessions. 

The one PAC chairperson interviewed found it difficult fro speak about 
the project and community involvement in bilingual education overall 
in the district. This would appear to be due to a reluctance to 
generalize from the school his PAC worked with to all schools in the 
district, to generalize for both the Korean and Chinese communities * 
and because his PAC dealt with a^i matters at the school requiring 
community input and nyt just* bilingual education. He did* However? 
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f e el that community support for bilingual edu cation was very high* 
but that community involvement did not reflect this because of lang- 
uage difficulties and the general belief thajt the education of the 
child re n is the responsibility of the schools and not the commun ity . 

IX. PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

Students entering the project are all pretested in English. This 
information is used as part of the process and longitudinal 
e valuations which the project conducts on a yearly basis. The in- 
formation from these evaluations is disseminated to district admini- 
strative staff and other interested jjtart ies . In addition, the pro- 
ject also puts out a yearly press release on the project. I nform ac- 
tion is disseminated more regularly to the community on an informal 
basis through the community liaisons and the PAC meetings- 

The project director states that she has great control over all 
aspects of program operation* maintanance, hiring* etc- In fact* 
the, only areas where the school's control was said to be greater 
than that of the project director were in regulating the student/ 
teacher ratio and in providing support services to students- The 
significant control exercised by the project director appears in 
part to be because the project director serves a number of schools 
in the district, not just one or two* and because the project is 
pull-out in nature. The district itself is said to exercise lifrtle 
control over the operation of the project. 



The general attitude of the community* district staff* and school , 
staffs toward bilingual education is reported to be very good* 
although it should be noted that this refers to strongly transitional 
bilingual education- There is a strongly anti-maintenance bi lingual 
education attitude, at least among the Korean and Chinese communi- 
ties. * 



\ X- -INTERMEDIATE OUTCOMES 

The evidence suggests that the project is, doing a very good job of 
imp 1 erne nting its program as put for^h in its initial application, 
and that the program is essentially responsive to the needs and 
wishes of the commu nity it serves. Certain short term problems* 
such' as the availability of native language materials and the 
adequacy of tutoring locations do* however* need to be worked out. 
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CASE 10 

A MODEL OF PARENT /COMMUN IT Y INVOLVEMENT 
I- PROJECT OVERVIEW 

The project described in this case was in a school district located 
in a major Northeastern city of a n , e s tiijla ted 1 , 700, 000 people,. The 
unemployment rate in the region was overseven percent. Nq e s t imat e 
was available for the Hispanic population, but it' was said to be a 
great deal higher. 

Project FELT (Families Education and Learning Together) w a s be gun in 
1977 as part of the program at a model bilingual elementary school • 
The school itself was opened ,in 1969 as a total b'i 1 ingual school for 
grades pre-K through 6, that is, all students attending the school 
were yin the bilingual program. Because of o verc row ding , grades 3 
and f had to be transferred even tu ally to other schools. Title VII 
provided funding for this bilingual school for six years beginning 
in 1969. Under the project entitled Let's Be Amlgo s ,. Model A, the 
school district picked up an increasing portion of the funding each 
year until it was funding the total program r out of its operating bud- 
get and some Title I funds. The district followed this same pattern 
"wi th a number of the programs which were ini tia ted under Title VII . 
At the time of the site visit, there were bilingual programs in 34 
schools and ESL programs in 27 ( E*5L staff were required to be biling- 
ual)* An estimated 9,000 students were involved in these programs . 
The majority were Spanish-speaking, but various Asian and European 
languages wexe also represented. 

project F^LT was initiated at the model bi lingua JL; school to demon- 
strate^ methods and techniques for involving parents in order to* rein- 
force tjie educa tiona 1 deve lopmen t of their children. The district 
anticipated five year s '^funding from Title VII and hoped to continue 
t h'e pro j ec t with local funds, although that hope had diminished 
because of serious financial crises. The model bil ingual schoo 1 4 
served a ghetto neighborhood of predominantly, Puerto Rican and Black 
families. The area was plagued by the problems common to stfch 
neighborhoods : deteriorating housing, very high unemployment s and 
crime rates, ove rcrowding , and high mo bili ty . 

Because of the low socio-economic s ta tus of most students , the model 
bilingual school provided various compensatory programs in language, 
arts^JTrerf math. Intensive ESL w as also provided to those students 
whose English proficiency was .very low, frequently those newly 
arrived from Puerto Rico. Students participating directly in. Project^ 
FELT received additional instruction during the summer and partici^ 
pated in field trips. 



No needs as sess me nt has been comp^e ted recently , but the pro jec t was 
evaluated annual ly . Adjustments were made in the project based on 
t ho se evaluations . 
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^ II. PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS AND GOALS 

Project FELT was designed to c omp lement the Let's Be Amigos program 
at the model fcilingual school by involving Hispanic parentis i^n the 
education of their child re n. Goals of the project were to improve 
the .academic achieve me nt of limited English proficient students 
through the involvement of parents in their children 1 s learning 
experiences and to develop positive self-esteem in LEP students 
through parent programs geared to enhance the participants' know- 
ledge and- appreciation of their origin and heritage. The project 
provided e ducati ona 1 programs - f or parents to pr epar e them for doping 
with their new environment, including instruction in communi ca tion 
skills and basic education as) well as workshops in nutrition* family 
living* cons urn er education and health. In addition, parents received 
orientation to communi ty re sources , had field trips to cultural, 
educational and community sites, and were given briefings on the 
philosophy and" goals of. bilingual education. Parents observed cheir 
children in learning situations, became familiar with the in- 
structional texts and materials used* and worked with teachers in 
developing instructional packets that could be used at home with the 
children to reinforce what had been taught in the classroom. 

The school which their children attended was opened in 1969 as a 
total ly bilingual school in which bi li ngUa 1, bicultural G ihstrtiction 
was provided to all students. Reading and othe r content areas were 
taught first in the students' dominant language* with oral develop- 
ment in the second language. Since this was a maintenance program, 
Spanish reading instruction was provided even when students were 
capable of .functioning in English. This program received Title VII 
f unds for six years and then was p t ic ked up by the district. This 
pattern of using Title VII to establish new programs which wer e . t hen 
integrated in the district budget was expected to be followed with 
Project PELT when Title VII fun ding would be ended. Serious fiscal 
crises facing this large city district were casting some doubt on 
that expectation* however* at the time of the t site visit* 

III. PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 

Pif ty-seven parents ^and ninety-five students participated in Project 
PELT's educational program during the summer of u980. As required 
by the project's design* these parents and students were all Spani sh- 
speaking* During the 198 0-81 school year* 226 adults participated 
in various courses* Theses were broken down as follows i 83 in Span- ^ 
ish CED classes* 60 in English GED classes* 100 in ESL classes* 15 
in Spanish as a Pirst Language classes and 8 in Spanish as a Second 
Language classes* Both English-speaking and Spanish-speaking partic- 
ipants were involved in these courses* The school year program in* 
eluded not only parents but other members of the students 1 families 
and the school community as well. Enrollment forms indicated that 
approximately 50 percent were parents* but the forms did not request 
information which would have allowed the project to ascertain the 
specific relationships of other 1 participants to child re n currently 
enrolled in the school. 
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* 1 

The school ha\d a n average enrollment of approximately 90 0 students 
in pre-K through the fourth grade. Ac cording to district statistics 
for 1979-80, 7W . 8 percent of t^em were Spani s h-surnaftie d ; 23.1 
percent w*re Black; and 2.1 percent* other. Seventy-six percent of 
the students were from low income families. The composition of the 
school had changed rather dramatically since 1969, the year it 
opened * when the student body was 47.3 percent Spanis h-sur named , 
33.2 percent Black, and 19.5 percent other. The percentage of 
Hispanic students in this district of 230,000 as a whole had been 
growing steadily from 2.1 percent in 1967 to 5.2 percent in 1975 and 
6.7 percent in I960. * 

All of the students who lived in the school's attendance area 
attended the school and were, therefore, automatically participants 
in the bilingual program. They were a s signe d tN*__c las ses according 
to their language background. a locally developed "ESOL Screening 
Test" was used to assist in this determination. English-dominant 
students (including Spanis h-surnajria d whose first language was 
English) were assigned to "Angle" classes while Spanish dominant 
students were assigned to "Latino" classes. Average class size was 
29.5 students. Since this was a maintenance program/ there were no 
procedures for exiting students. Spanish -language; instruction war 
maintained in all grades. + 

The great majority of the Hispanic students were of Puerto Rican 
heritage. This factor was one of the elements 'in the very high 
mobility rate experienced by this school. The school'was said to 
have a base population of 862 for the 1980-81 school year and had a 
total of 905 new admi s s ion^and drops? a mobility rate of 105 pet 
cent. The principal and admini s trative assistant emphasized that 
this definitely did noymean that the entire student^body turned 
o ve r . Some students enrolled and withdrew more than once during the 
school year. (District statistics indicated that the school had a 
mobility rate of 50 percent for 1979-80.) Everyone agreed that the 
mobility rate was much higher among the Puerto Rican students than 
others . Families were said to enroll their children in September 
and then take them back to Puerto Rico in December * sometimes for. 
several months * and then return in the spring. Pamii ies also moved 
to other towns or cities with Puerto Rican populations and often 
returned. In some cases, these moves occurred two or three times 
during Mie school year. The school was also located in the southern 
end of a corridor through which Puerto Rican families in the city 
had traditionally moved, which was another factor contributing to 
the transiency. The newly arrived families settled initially in a 
barrio near downtown and moved farther north as their economic 
situation improved # t ultimately reaching an area near the suburbs. 

V 

As would be expected, this high mobility rate had a negative impact 
on academic achievement. The principal indicated that the 
performance of the student body as a whole, as well as of the limited 
English proficient students, in relation to national standards was 
mixed, wi<th more below than above them. Virtually everyone felt 
that students who remained in the school from pre-K or K through 
fourth grade did quite well. Meeting the needs' of the more mobile 
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stu dents Required special attention to^ planning and staffing as well 
as flexibility and creativity on the part of the teachers. The high 
mobility rate, frowe ve r , was one of the lea ding sources of teacher 
frustration. y 

1 ' IV. PROJECT STAFF 

The administrator responsible for all bilingual and ESL programs in 
the district was the director of foreign language education. Under 
her were a number of supervisors and coordinators, one of whom had 
responsibility for* the model school and. another of whom coordinated 
the adult education component of Project FELT. The supervisor of 
the school program played a major role in selecting curriculum 
materials and in planning anil implementing staff development. All 
of these individuals were bilingual- 

The princip^a^ of the model school, who was in his eighth year in 
that position, had been promoted and left the school just prior to 
the site visit. Fortunately, he was able to make himself available 
for an interview for this Study. There were two acting principals 
during.the site visit. All of these indivi dua Is , as we 2:1 as the 
administrative assistant and school secretaries, were* monolingual 
English. The new principal, a Puerto Rican woman, had takeh'over by 
the- end of the data collection e/f ort in this school. The faculty 
fell into three general categories:^ bilingual, Spanish-dominant , 
and monolingual English. , The monolingual teacher s weVe those who 
were oh the faculty prior, to the start of the bilingual program and 
who chose to stay. (As other monolingual staff left, they were 
replaced by bilingual personnel.) The monolingual teachers taught 
"Anglo* classes or w£re specialists in areas such as ■vscience and 
ma thematic s . The Sffanis* h-dominant teacher s taught Laft inq classes 
and taught in Spanish only.,. (Those w^ho were selected to be inter- 
viewed had all been teachers in Puerto Rico or a Spanish-speaking 
country . They were proficient in English, but not completely f luent 
in all cases.) The bilingual teachers taught either Anglo or Latino 
classes and taught in either or both language depending upon the 
instructional situation. Some of the specialists, such as the ESL 
teachers , were bilingual.' Teachers of Anglo and Latino classes were 
teamed at the various grade levels for second language instruction 
and, /in some cases, for subjects such as social studies. An aide 
was assigned to each team of teachers. Some aides worked with three 
or four teachers. Some were monolingual English-speaking, but most 
were bilingual . Since this school was used as a training site by 
local colleges and universities, teachers were assisted by student 
teachers fairly often. * 

Ten member s of the school faculty staffed Project FELT * s summer pro- 
gram . They served a-s resource specialist s and developed curriculum 
for use by parents in working with their children. The latter activ- 
ity continued through the school y-ear. The principal was the coord i™ 
nator for the summer program, handling administrative aattexs related 
to recruiting and enrollment, etc., The district contributed the time 
of, the project director (director tff f<J*reign language education) , 
bilingual supervisor, and the coordinator of the adult education 
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coraponent of the project. Title VII paid for three adult education 
specialists for the project. Consultants such as a Spanish-speaking, 
psychologist and Spanish speaking physician served as leaders of 
various workshops conducted for the parents. 

A chart illustrating the administrative structurcof Project FELT is 
displayed in Figure 1. 

V. PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 

Project FELT was an outgrowth of the bilingual program at the model 
school which was first implemented in 1969. Prior to that year, the 
district had no form ally designated bilingual programs in any af its 
elementary or secondary schools, but it had had an ESL program for 
several years. Most instructors in that program were bilingual and 
provided assistance in the student's native language. The ESL pro- 
gram be gain i n 1963 with a summer program which included ESL as we 11 
as math and language arts in Spanish. The staff went door: to door 
recruiting Spanish-speaking children. Enrollment was only/ 22 on 
t hei*r first Monday , but grew to 196 by Thursday . Prior to that ESL 
program , t^lere were special English -for - the -foreign- born teacher s 
who operated out of the special education department since the t 
students we re considered linguistically handicapped because they 
spoke Spanish. 

Theproject director felt they had already learned a great deal from 
their experience s with the ESL program when Title VII came along. 
They built on that experience in developing their first Title -VII 
project, Let's Be Amigos. The model bilingual school (designated as 
Model A) was a component of rh^Upro j ect. That school was due to 
open in 1969 to replace two old buildings in ^neighborhood with a 
growing Spani sh- speaking population. A year was\ spent planning and 
preparing for t he " imp lemen ta t i on of a total bilingual Ischool. Meet- 
ings, i ncluding breakfasts and luncheons, were held with the faculty # 
unions and community Parents 'at both old School s had to vote on 
whe t her they wanted a bilingual school. Meetings were he Id in par- 
ents* home s to^liscuss i ssues and problems. The faculty and unions 
were assured thiat jobs would not be threatened. No* one was fired, 
but vacancies were frozen as they occurred and filled with bilingual 
staff. The principal supported the program completely and was very 
involved in the planning. His successor/ who arrived in 1£7 2 , also 
supported it fully. 

The program began with pre-K and K and cycled up to 3ixth grade. In 
the first year, t^ere were fifteen students whose parents didn't want 
them to participate , bu t by November, they had all changed their s 
minds. It took six years to cycle up to sixth grade t but then the 
fifth and sixth grades had to be transferred to other schools because 
of overcrowding. 

School district administrators were said to have misconceptions and 
misgivings about the bilingual program from time to time, but as 
Title VII funds phased out# the district picked up the costs. After 
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FIGURE .1 
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si^ years, the district funded the entire program from their operate 
i ng budget and s ome Title I funds. 

As was true of the Let's Be A^igos program, an annual evaluation was 
built into Project FELT . Ad j us tment s in t he program were t hen made 
based on the evaluators' findings. Modifications were also made 
based on suggestions from the participants. Afternoon adult classes 
were added, for example/ to accommodate parents who wanted t^> be 
able to attend class while their children were in school and . then > 
take the children home at the end of the school day. 

VI INSTRUCT ION AL COMPONENT 

The objectives of Project FELT, as stated in the second-year evalua- 
tion report, were T 

• To increase parents' knowledge aboi^t bilingual programs. 

m To improve the achievement of pupils whose parents participate 
in the summer a nd school-year programs on t he Inter-American 
Test of Reading in Spanish (Level 1) and the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test of Reading 'Level 1) to a statistically significant 
) degree when grade, age, length of residence in an English 
^ speaking environment # and years of attendance in a bilingual 
program are taken into account. 

• To improve school attendance of pupils whose parents partici- 
pate . 

• To help parents develop pr^ide in this new environment by pro- 
viding six workshops dealing with history and culture of Puerto- 
Rico,, family relations/, domestic ,arts# consumer education* and 
drug" Addiction. / 

•To provide courses during the day and/or evening during the 
, school year in order to teach communication skills in English 
or Spanish. At least 15 parents will enroll in each course* 

• To provide courses in basic education in Engl ish or Spanish 
leading to the GED diplomas* At least 15 parents will enroll 
in each course • 

• To take parents and c hildre n during the summer and school year 
on field trips to cultural and historic sites. 

Project FELT ' s adult education component did provide afternoon and 
evening GED classes in Engl ish and Spanish, ESL classe s, SSL classes 
and Spanish as a first language classes. The program provided a lot 
of support and encouragement to participants " for example # j 
providing a bus and accompanying participants to the college campus' 
where GED tests were given. * 

The coordinator of . t hi s component reported a 90 percent sue cess rate 
for those taking sections of the GED test in Spanish and 70 percent 
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f or thpr GED test in English. The evaluators reported that the number 
pas r±1ig all the tests and receiving a GED had grown each year (nine 
in the first year, 30 in the second* and 34 in the third). 

In addition to the above classes? a series of workshops were con*- 
ducted for adults. One series focused on family relations and 
another on family health. Topics included consumer education, cancer 
and drug abuse prevention^ Puerto Rican culture, and domestic arts . 
Orientation was also given to various community resources. Represen- 
tatives of colleges, for example, we re invited to talk with FELT par- 
ticipants about financial aid. Thirty-seven participants we re 
attending a community college during 19S0-81* Participants were also 
taught practical skills like filling out various forms, including 
emplWnent applications. 

All of J t he above activities took place during the school year* The 
go a 1 or ; all of them was to help parents with their educational needs 
so^fnat they could in turn assist their children. One of the ele- 
ments included in the adult classes was an explanation of the child- 
ren's curriculum* including content and techniques for working with 
children. During the sumer* parents and children participated in 
PElT together. The parents we f re divided into two groups to work with 
teams of curriculum specialists* .one team for grades pre-K through 2 
and the other for grades 3 and 4. Parents learned concepts and then 
worked on curriculum packets which they made and took home. Packets 
included games* f lVsrtr-cards * and other audio^visual aids to stimulate 
a child's learning. The staff found that there were some parents who 
needed instruction in the concepts themselves before they could be 
expected to help their children. Scyae , for example * were il li terate . 
A Spanish enrichment program was developed 'for them and they attended 
that in lieu of the packet development activities. Several staff 
members mentioned the pride felt by a mot he £ who learned to sign her 
name during the summer program. Staff handled the needs of this tyfce 
of parent .with ^reat sensitivity. Ttiey usei the same material^ with 
this gifcpup as with those who were devel oping mater ials so no one 
would feel they were being singled out. The specialist working wit h 
them on literacy and basic mathematics explained that they would 
need to understand the materials in order to follow up with"their 
children. / * 

Parents yalso began to observe in^truction ( of their children who were 
taught by resource specialists who worked with each grade level. 
Parents watched and listened to activities conducted by the 
specialists as a rule. Occasionally parents were encouraged to lead 
groups for ; a few minutes so they could experience a teacher-like 
role also. The' project evaluators found that language arts were' 
emphasized more t nan planned afnd tha-t the '.specialists were 
encouraged to try ill forma 1 and innovative instructional approaches. 

> + 

Songs, stories* and learning-centered games were used more frequently 

than they would be during the school year* A number of cultural and 
educational trips were' also conducted for parents arid children* some 
jointly and some separately . Curriculum special is ts also took 
parents to a local library and secured cards for those who didn't 

have them. 
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During the first three project years, the curriculum developers pro* 
vided consultation and assistance to parents on helping their child* 
ren during the school year. During the fourth year, they devoted 
their time to refining and c omple ti ng the various curriculum packets 
which had been developed* It was hoped that these would be printed 
and disseminated to all parents of students in the school before the 
end of the 1980-61 school year. A number of packet materials had 
been forwarded to the district's Multilingual Instructional Resources 
Center (MIRC) for final preparation for printing at the time of the 
site visit. 

The MIRC served as a resource for the faculty of the model school as 
well as the other bilingual and ESL programs in the district. The 
center contained a circulating library of over, 1,500 volume s , 
teacher reference materials, curriculum materials prepare d by 
teachers in the district, videotapes of demonstration lessons and 
also held special events. Professionals at MIRC were also available 
to assist with the production of curriculum materials. Supplies of 
the texts and other materials used at the model bilingual school 
were kept on hand at the center. 

Major texts used for instruction in the Spanish language were the 
^Laidla w Br ot hers basic reading series* Matematica Para La Educacion 
Pr imar ia .(a Latin American translation of an Addison-We s ley Text)/ 
Hablemos * Ninos (a locally /developed series i'or SSL). For social 
studies^ the program followed the district curriculum guide* but 
supplemented it with materials abouUand from Puerto Rico. In the 
past, the district developed a good dW^l of supplementary materials 
in the areas of Spanish as a first language, ESL # SSL, and Puerto 
Rican history and culture in both Spanish and English. These we re 
also available for use at the model school. 



Engl i sh- 
of their 



The instructional approach at the model school was to place children 
in either Anglo or Latino classes, depending upon whether they were 
or Spanish-dominant . Initially, children spent 90 percent 
class time learning in their dominant language and ten 1 per* 
cent learning their second language. Depending an their needs # 
children also received intensive ESL, remedial reading, and 
mat^femat ics . Chi ldren al so received some in struct ion f ron 
mcyno lingua 1 specialist teachers in subjects such as science * art* 
arid physical education. The <Lesign called for Anglo students to 
continue learning all their subjects in English plus Spanish as a 
second language . Teac her s and aide s mentioned that some of these 
students ha d learned to speak Spanish as we 11 as native speakers. 
The Latino students were to begin reading in English in mid-second 
grade and learning mathematics in Englis h in the third grade * For 
fourth grade 9 they were to receive all instruction in English and 
maintain reading in Spanish. Since the model school covered only 
pre-K through 4, all students transferred to other schools for fifth 
grade . Host of the staff felt this design worked very well for 
students who began at the school in kindergarten and remained for at 
least two or three years, if not all the way through the fourth 
grade. A lot of adjustments had to be made* however* for the large 
number of mobile students. Most Spanish-speaking did not begin 
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reading in English until the end of the second or early third grade, 
for example. During the site visit, one third grade was observed 
where all instruction was done in Spanish except for one period of 
English language arts provided by the monolingual English member of 
the teacher team. Faculty members who were interviewed mentioned 
example s of students who attended no school while t hey spent the 
winter in Puerto Rico and were well be low their gr^de level when 
they returned to the model school in the spring. The school also \ 
enrolled students in the third and fourth grade who were monolingual 
Spanish speakers. Examples vers also cited of nine and eleven year 
olds who had never attended school prior to enrolling here. 
Obviously, these students could not make the transition to English 
as envisioned in the model design. Intensive ESL and remedial 
instruction in Spanish had to be provided for them at the model 
school as well as follow *-u p ESJ. or bilingual instruction when thev 
went on to other schools for the fifth grade* if necessary. 

The bui lding which ho used the mo del school was relatively new, having 
opened in 1969# ana was designed to facilitate the team teaching 
approach. The Anglo and Latino classes which were matched usually 
occupied adjoining rooms with sliding dividers. children then move a 
from one room to the next to receive instruction from the Eng li s h- 
dominant or Spanish-dominant member of the teacher team. There wai 
a large cafeteria and well-equipped media center which contained 
both English and Spanish language materials. The building was well 
lilt and regular classrooms were spacious enough to accommodate learn- 
ing centers. Because of the open design, noise could fc>e a problem. 
However, some of the rooms used by specialist teachers we re rather 
small and a bit crowded with furniture. The FELT program used the 
communi ty room # cafeteria, and teachers' lounges for its after no on 
and evening classes. The art work, bulletin boards/ notices, etc.. 
reflected the bilingual nature of the school and the racial and 
ethnic groups of the community which it served. 



VII. STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 

^taf f de ve lopmen t and training were not ma j or components of the Title 
VII funded Project FELT. The district and its bilingual, program pro- 
vided opportunities for both .formal and informal education to the 
professional staff. Systemwide workshops were offered at the 
school. Since contracts required that staff be paid for compulsory 
training, attendance at after-school workshop s was voluntary. 
Seminars were offered f or 4 master* s equivalency credit as part of 
leadership development courses approved by the SEA. In addition, 
seminars on methods of teaching ESL were offered periodically and a L . 
course on functional Spanish for the classroom (SSL) was offered 
every fall, spring and summer. > The bilingual program supervisor 
also provided on-the-job straining to teachers. 

Para-professionals were permitted to attend any of the workshops for 
the professionals and any district-wide. ones' designed for them. 
Although aides were encouraged to continue their education, there 
were no funds to P*Y for that. Aides at the model school i ndica ted 
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th a t they had had r e g u 1 a 
coordinator in the past- 
leave for much 
illness of her 
therefore , did 



conferences with the on-site bilingual 
The coordinator, however* had been on 
of the 1960-81 school year because of the terminal 
younc son- These informal training sessions, 
not occur during that school year. 



Staff development was emphasized when the Let's Be Amigos program 
was first developed. A number of workshops, called bridge s of under* 
standing# were conducted for a dmi nistrators and school staff. 
English language training was provided to Spanish dominant teachers 
and SSL courses made a va liable to the monolingual English staff. 
Since there was a need to develor a large number of native Spanish- 
speaking teachers for the biling ^1 program model, the district 
developed a special certification program in conjunction with a 
local university and the state department of education. This 
bilingual teacher training institute sought to identify and train 
members of the Spanish-speaking community who had the potential to 
'teach in the program- Candidates were individuals who had been 
teachers in Puerto Rico or Spa nis h* spea ki ng countries, had completed 
at least two years of Study beyond high school, and/or, had acquired 
experience through work in c ommuni ty organizations. Train ee s partic- 
ipated in intensive summer programs and then received provisional 
certification to work during the school year. One hundred and twelve 
trainees successfully completed this program during four years (1969- 
72). They then pursued undergraduate and graduate degrees at the 
cooperating university and permanent certification from the state. A 
number of the faculty at the model bilingual school, including the 
bilingual supervisor, had participated in the bilingual teacher 
training institute. 



vili , 



PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



The recognition of the need to involve the parents and community in 
the education of their children was led to the development of 
Project PELT. The project more than met its objectives for the num- 
ber of parents to be involved, but staff felt more parents needed to 
be closer to the project's operations. Parents were not heavily in- 
volved as volunteers in the school, but had been involved in 
decisions about the program . The principal said that parental input 
was critical to the program design, e.g., deter mi ning the percent of 
time to be spent in Spanish and in English and in adding advanced 
SSL for Spa nish-sur named students who were English dominant but had 
some Spanish proficiency. He also pointed out that parents had been 
strong advocates of the program whenever it was threaten ed. This 
was illustrated during the site visit when groups of parents were 
observed at the school drafting letters to the school board 
protesting proposed funding cuts which would result in a reduction 
in bilingual services at the school. 

There was no specific advisory committee for FELT. There was a city- 
wide bilingual advisory committee for all programs s ervi ng Hi span ic 
students. According to the chair ma n, of 100 member s , 75 were parents 
of children in a bilingual program. The committee met once a mo nth 
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on a regular basis, njore frequently when required. Meetings we re 
held at a different project school each month. The P^G started as a 
committee for Puerto Rican .affairs which vas. concerned wLth adjust- 
ment of families to the U.S. culture. Over time it became a strong 
advocate for and supporter of the bilingual program. When the prin* 
cipal of the model school was promoted* the PAC expressed the 
parents 1 strong desires t - have a bilingual replacement. Eventually 
a Puerto; Rican woman who. d been involved in bilingual education in 
the city from the beginning was appointed to that position. When 
bilingual teachers we re threatened by teacher layoffs, a group of 
parents arranged to meet *rith the superintendent and secured an 
agreement that bilingual personnel would be considered separately 
be cause the qualifications required for' their jobs we're different 
from those of monolingual teachers. 

IX. PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

Project FELT was directed by the director of foreign language edu- 
cation as we re all other bilingual and ESL programs in the district. 
She had been in that position since the inception of bilingual educa- 
tion in the district and had developed considerable autonomy in most 
areas directly related to project administration. she indicated she 
had a great deal of control over materials and supp.lie s , s taf f 
development and training* parent and community involvement plans, 
i nf or ma t ion disse mi nation, office operation and program evaluation. 
Responsibility for other areas was shared with other administrators, 
especially the principal. These areas related more directly to 
activities that occurred in the school such as scheduling, provision/ 
mai nte nance of instructional facilities, coordination of instruc* 
tion# and evaluation of teachers. Areas such as lesson planning 
time and teacher/student ratios were covered by union contracts so 
the project had no control over them. 

The principal was seen by project management and the PAC as a key to 
successful implementation of bilingual education. The model school 
had been fortunate in having principals who were enthusiastic sup* 
porters of the bi lingual program. Project management also placed 
high priority on se curing the input and approval of parents and the ' 
communi ty . The project director and other staff made themselves 
accessible to the communi ty and utilized suggestions and recommenda- 
tions from parents. This effort paid off in strong support in the 
Hispanic communi ty for the program. Bilingual staff had a good deal 
of pride in the program and felt this was transferred to the stu- 
dents and the school community . In fact, the model school had over 
a thousand visitors a year who came to observe and learn. 

The district administration had demonstrated support by picking up 
the cost of bi lingua 1 programs as Title VII phased out. That was the 
plan for Project FELT, but it was placed in doubt by financial prob- 
lems facing the district. The broader community was not seen as very 
knowledgeable about the bilingual program/ and it was widely assumed 
that it would not support bilingual education if choices had to be 
made on what programs to cut* 
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X. INTERMEDIATE OUTCOMES 

Overall, Project FELT was achieving success ifr implementing its 
plans. Participation of parents and other community members exceeded 
levels set in project objectives, and those adults profited from 
their participation as demonstrated by their performance on GEO tests 
and the numbers who went on to higher education. The project evalua* 
tion found that children whose parents participated in FELT achieved 
better t.han similar students whose parents did not, and the longer 
the parents participated, the higher these children's perf ormanc e 
was. These students also had better school attendance records but 
the evaluator^could not attribute^ this definitively to Project PELT 
since other pd^si ble expl a nations ^rVr that record were found when 
student characteristics were examined* 

The bilingual school program had been functioning for almost 12 years 
and was quite strong. Some faculty members, especially monolingual 
English speakers, did have some criticisms of the program par t icu- 
larlyVegarding the amount of time spent in Spanish. Although none 
felt the program should be ended, some felt it should be modified in 
certain ways. There was also some evidence of communication 
breakdown in this large school which might have been attributable to 
tne fact that there were two interim principals in the. school before 
a replacement was appointed for the principal who had been promoted 
to another position. The school had also been closed twice during 
the 1980-81 school year by district -wide strikes. Under the 
circumstances , some difficulties seemed inevi table. Eve n so , the 
program was seen as necessary, even by those who wanted to see some 
modifications. The new principal had already begun to hold staff 
meetings where a sharing of ideas was encouraged. Staff seemed 
optimistic about their future role in the program although everyone 
was apprehensive about possible cuts in fundi ng . 

The district ^had submitted an applica ti on for continuing Title VII 
funding for the fifth year of Project FELT . Project management 
planned to use that year to consolidate the project and particularly 
to pull together those elements which could be replicated by other 
schools. The fifth year was also to be used to finalize plans for 
institutionalizing Project FELT as the district had done with 
previous Title VII projects. 
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CASE 11 



USING cab:.e television for instruction and 



PROJECT OVERVIEW 



STAFF 

-I 



TRAINING 



Ichdpl year 1980-81 was the first yeac of this 
VII ^Ilihljual-Bicult ural Education project for 
District/ located in a western state. 



three-year ESEA_ Title 
the Unified School 



The city is located SO miles .south of a major metropolitan area* 
When it incorporated on December 2 7 * 1971, the ci,ty had a population 
of 16 # 0 0 0 . One year later, i t s ,popula tioh had grown to 2 0 , 00 Q . Its 
current population is estimated td &e 65#000. Forecasts r show that ^ 
the city/ s population growth will crest a^t a community of 240,000 
people and *is expected to occur late in the decade of the 80 ' s • The 
city is being developed as a planned community in cooperation with 
the city and the City Company, a private corporation/ which owns and 
controls over 80,000 acres i n the, county. 



The Unified School Dis 
(two high schools r one 
IS e lementary schools ) 
under construction and 
There are no non-publi 
the Unified School Dis 
expanding to keep pace 
The Title VI2 project 
to each new school as 
of the school district 



trict presently consists of 21 K-l 2 schools 
alternative high school r three middle schools, I 
with an additional fxur schools presently ' I 
ser vi ng a population of over 14*50 0 pupi Is . 
c schools es tal>lis he*c3T"wi th in the boundaries of i 
trict^. The Unified School District is / / 

with the residential growth of the community 
is designed to provide supplemental services 
it is opened and will accomodate future growth 



The district ophite s thorough a decentralized management mode 1 . » Each 
school site manager and"his/her faculty share f ma jor responsibilities 
for deci sion-making * ^oth with respect to curriculum offerings and 
to fiscal control* 

The Unified School District initiated an ESEA Title VII Bilingual 
Education project in 1973 entitled WESTA wjiich primarily served the 
Spanish-speaking migrant labor population. However; the f irs.t year 
there was 1 also one classroom in jeach of the K-6 grades tivat was 
Japanese. At the end of the first year* the Japanese p^ulation 
resisted the bilingual education program, and the Spanish population 
supported it. Be ginning the second year * Spanish- English bilingual 
teachers wfS"f>B hired and the resource teachers dropped. The program 
was expanded until it now serves pre K-12. The schools served by 
the WESTA project are feeder schools - one elementary , one junior 
high and one senior high school. The program is i n-c lass and uses 
both transitional and maintenance emphases. 

The Unified School District's decentralized ,2 -way television 
bi li ngual education project utilizes the extensive coirimunicati on 
facilities in the city. The interactive c a bl<9j^t^J.e vision facilities 
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reflect an ongoing commitment to the effective use of communications 
technology to r meet the educational needs of the community at large. 

The Unified School District conceived and jointly developed the 2-way 
Interactive CabLe Television System vi t h the community Cablevision 
Company , a subsidiary of the City Company . The city 2-way television 
system's first interconnection was be t we en two schools in November 
1974* Building on the initial success of the first test, the number 
of origination sites now operational on a daily basis has grown to 
21- At e^ach of these sites is found simple, inexpensive equipment 
ope rated by children and adults. 

The special capability of the cable television facilities allows for 
s imul t aneou s , 2-way trans mi ssion of video signals on a single cable. 

Consistent with the educational policies of t he Unified School 
-District, school facilities, including the telecommunications sys- 
tems, are accessible and open for community use and participation. 
Other origination points available to the communi ty include City 
Ha 11, the state university, the Cou nty Branch Libra ry in the ci'ty 
and the offices of the cable operator, located in Sandy Hill* 

While the Unified School Di strict has contracted for the exclusive 
use of two channels on the 30 channel system, a third, public access 
channel has been dedicated by the cable operator (in compliance with 
state law) for use by the community . The channel can be seen in all 
homes subscribing to the CATV service. Viewer participation via 
tele phone is encouraged during live programming » 

II. PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS AND GOALS 

The project utilizes ,a 2-way Interactive Video system which is 
diagrammed and explained below. 

Instruction Via .2-Way Interactive Video 
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The diagram shows how a lesson is conducted via the 2-way Interactive 
Video system. Each site has 2 - way interactive television c capa bi li ty 
which includes two television &etsi one camera and one signal trans- 
mitter. The 2 -way video system allows ushers to trans mi t their own 
video signal while receiving another 9-r , alternatively, to receive 
two video signals from distant schools. The system permits users to 
simultaneously see themselves 'a*fd~~E7ie group with whom they are talk- 
ing > or to view two distant groups conversing and to then join in the 
conver sat ion when appropriate in the lesson. 

If more than two schools are conferencing, the 2-way system allows 
groups at other school sites to observe the lessons and then to com- 
municate with the schools by using one- of the two channels when they 
are called upon to query or contribute to the discussion. Switching 
from one school to another is accomplished by oral commands from the 
users. One school is asked to turn off their signal t r ansmi 1 1 er to 
allow another school to use the channel. Using two channels simul- 
taneously in a 21-site switched network allows any two schools the 
opportunity to communi cat e while every other site can watch and 
enter into the discussion when they have some thing to contribute. 

The project utilizes a maximum of four sites for any single lesson. 
The instructor is at school sites on a rotating basis to assure face- 
to-face contact with a small group of students grouped according to 
skills and age, and is in contact with other schools via 2-way inter- 
active Video. The lesson is directed with the teacher and stu dents 
listening and interacting in much the same manner as with any lesson 
in a conventional classroom. Each school has a student aide or in- 
structional aide who has been trained in the use of the 2 -way Inter- 
active Video system and in techniques" of cross-age tutoring. The 
aide operates the camera for the students and assists the instructor 
with appropriate reinforcement activities for students located at 
each of the remote sites. 

If sites not actively participating in the 2-way i . tractive lessons 
wish to only observe and listen* they may do so simply by tuning in 
their televisions to the appropriate channels. - { 

The project goals for 1980-1983 are as follows; 



To facilitate English flue ncy i n 
speaking, reading and writing. 



all areas 



listening, 



• To .provide supplemental bilingual support ir; content areas in 
the participating LEP students 1 native larquage as necessary - 
for students to progress academically while acquiring English 
fluency • 

• To en ha nee cross-cultural understanding andbicultural skills 
to both LEP and non-LEP students. 

• To improve home-school communication and to assist parents in 
acquiring skills necessary to reinforce their children's 
learning experiences . 
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• To provide staff training activities which will L build the on- 
going capacity of the district to serve LEP students. 

• To acquire, develop, and disseminate materials which will in- 
crease the capacity of the district to carry out the services 
after f undi ng • 

• To direct these goals toward increasing LEP students 1 self- 
concept and motivation^ and ability to participate fully in all 
School activities* ♦ * 

• To enable the district to assume fiscal* responsibility for the 
bi lingual program by see king out, utilizing and evaluating local 
and state resources and by proving the efficiency c f the local 
delivery system. 

In addition, the Unified School District developed 1980-81 goals for 
LEP/NEP programs as follows : 

• By ^June 1981, district staff will review, evaluate and update as 
appropriate the curriculum, programs, materials, and systems 

• related to English as a second language instruction and primary 
language support acting on input from community , staff/ and 
administrative groups , as reported to the Board of Education. 

• By June 1981, the di strict and its schools will imp lement the 
mandates of state and federal laws, regulations, and programs 
for LEP/HEP students as indicated in each school's educational 
plan and/or each student * s bilingual individual learning 
program <BlLP) . 

• By June 1981, tfhe district and its schools will develop. a plan 
for providing LEP/NEP students with skills in English and con w 
tent areas which are prerequisites for passing district profic^ 
iencies as indicated in each school's educational plan and/or 
each student 1 s bi lingual individual learning program (BILP) . 

• By March 1981, a district staff will provide sites with supple- 
mental ESL (English as a second language) instruction based 'on 
the San Diego ESL Continuum via the Interactive Video system, 
as i ndi ca ted by video schedules and attendance surveys . 

•By June 1981, as needs related to tEP/NEP students are identi- 
fied, district staff will provide staff development workshops, 
technic a 1 assistance, and conference information for classified 
and certified personnel as i ndi c a ted in district records. 



III. PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 

Limited English Proficient (LEP) students are identified through a 
process which includes the following : 

• California State Mandated Home Language Survey; 

• Language as se ssmen t Battery ( LAB ) by McGra w- Hi 11 1 
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• California Test of Basic Skills; and 

• School Advisement* 

The state department of education's approved Home Language Survey is 
sent annually to parents of all pupils in the schools. All students 
whose parents indicate a language other than English are individually 
tested with the Language Assessment Battery for English speaking, 
understanding, reading and writing skills (McGraw-Hill). Those 
whose scores fall in the LES/NES category are considered LEP. 

The state test of basic t skills was administered to Unified School 
District students in grades K-8 and 10 in February, 1980. A 
statistical a na lysis of student performance showed that those LEP 
students examined by the test (not all LEP students were able to take 
the English language version of the reading and language arts sec- 
tion) performed lower than the total s t ude nt population in reading 
and language arts. 

In assessing the nacure of the identified LEP population the follow- 
j ing were relevant factors; 

• Students have well-developed native languages appropriate for 
their age and grade levels. 

• A significant number of these students attend weekend classes 
which teach native language, culture, and/or content in the 
native language. " 

• Students come from middle to upper-middle class socio-economic 
groups . , 

/ 

• Students have had excellent readiness and educational exper- 
iences in their native languages. < 

• Students have relatively positive images of themselves and of 
their cultures • 

• Students have had relatively positive experiences in the domin- 
ant culture and have relatively positive attitudes towards the 
dotni nant culture* 

Fourteen schools with a .-total c f 218 LEP students, representing 24 
languages * participated in the project. Languages represented were 
Korean, Japanese , Chinese , Vietnamese , Spanish, Farsi, Filipino? 
Portuguese , ' Hindi , Armenian, German, Dutch, Danish, Arabic , Thai , 
Turkish, French* Hebrew, Russian, Italian, Pakistani, Samoan, 
Chamorrot and Lebanese. 
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IV.' PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
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In 1973, the Unified School District initiated an ESEA Title VII 
Bilingual program to primarily serve the Spanish-speaking migrant 
labor popul a ti on . Initially', - the Japanese linguistic group was also 
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served* Howe ve t t the Japane s e communi ty favored total immersion in 
the English language* As a result* the program began serving only 
Spanish- speaking students. \ 

In 1978-79, the industrial development of\ the city precipitated an 
influx, of European and Asian engineers atrd\t echnicia ns with their 
families* which in turn moved diverse mul ti\i ngual # multicultural 
groups into the school district. 



The project director and superintendent were amoS^g the 
recognize the potential of the existing communications 



first to 
network for 



serving this multilingual* multicultural LEP student population. 

The first six months of the project were devoted to planning the 
project and materials development. Actual instruction began in 
February 19 81, with two bilingual/bicultural. re source teachers and 
seven bilingual teacher aides* 



INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 



Given the rather unique factors of the LEP student population, the 
project selected a mainstream approach which is based on English as 
a second language, with support in the primary language in content 
areas applied to the extent necessary to allow children to achieve 
competence in the English language. This is accompanied by a parent 
education program and student activities to foster cross-cultural 
understanding between LEP and non'LEP learners. 



This approach was c hp Sen based on the following research: 

• James Cummins r findings that "acquisition of a second lan gu age 
is dependent on the sound development of t he native language , 
and that Sound native language development is a viable prere- 
quisite to acquiring a second language. 

• Richard Tucker ' s f indings that socio-economic status, self* 
image , and educational background should be factors in. 
selec^ng an appropriate approach for addressing LEP students. 

• Stephen Krashen ' s theory that the kinds of feelings ("affective 
filter" ) students havs toward the culture of the "target" lang- 
uage (English* in our case) is related to how willing s t ude nt s 
are to involve themselves in acquiring the new language and is 
stuongly^correlated to subsequent succesls in learning. 

«* Rand Corporation r s "Federal Programs Supporting Educational 
Change" study which included criteria of/effective plaAnin^ 
strategies for implementing a federal program. 



The identified LEP students remain at their neighborhoods schools 
and are max n st reamed in tjhei r regular cl assrooms . They , are geogr ap h- 
ically dispersed and are not sufficiently concentrated to form 
natural bil i ngual cl assrooms . Sites provide s tude nt s with the 
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federal 
C BILPs ) 



and state -mandated bilingual individual learning programs 
which reflect the approach above. 



The ESI' instructional component uses strategies to raise normative 
achievement and affective behavior. The .area's of listening* speak- 
ing* reading* and writing are sequentially addressed. Students are 
diagnosed and placed on the San Diego ESL Continua or 7-12) and 

mastery o£ objectives is assessed on an ongoing basis. Once on the 
continuum/ students are skill -grouped byi primary grades { K~3 ) # 
upper grades (4-6) # middle school grades (7-S) , and high school 
grade s (9-12). - Site level instruction is continued as well as 
expanded, if necessary. 1 The supplemental ESL instruction provided 
under this project and delivered via 2-way Interactive Video follows 
the same groupings. All instruction utilizes the San Diego Co n- 
tinua's sequence of skills. Teachers' manuals and student activitie 
serve as a framework for other materials that have been keyed to the 
continua. Unique to this project, the "Natural Approach" to second 
language acquisition is used to implement and /or adapt the San Diego 
Continua. This greatly strengthens the critical communication com- 
ponents of the Continua. Key lessons are video-taped for re -use and 
training purposes. \ 

The Natural Approach emphasizes an evaluational acquisition of sound 
linguistics and. follows the pattern in which the first language is 
acquired. Its tenets include) 

• Listening compr e he nsion (in context) as a prerequisite to oral 
production ; 



m Correction by expansion; 

• Oral production .that is meaningful; 

• Focus on communication before form; 

• Strong vocabulary development based on students 1 environment 
presented with pictures and media 1 



• personalized instruction; and 

• Speech modeled slightly above students 1 level 



Following are the premises for the Natural Approach to /language 
Teachi ng: 



Students can acquire grammar without consciously understanding 
the rules if they hear and understand language used in a real, 
natural/ communicative situation. They will not ac qui re lang- 
uage doing exercises an^ drills. 

The most important factor in language acquisition (as opposed 
to conscious learning) is affectivity: students must feel 
comfortable interacting with peers and instructor* and unless 
there i,s strong group support for every individual in the 
class* that individual will not acquire a second language. 
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Language is best learned if the goals are semantic and communi- 
cative/ not grammatical. First/ the topics for students to 
discuss should be chosen, and then the necessary structures are 
selected. 




acquisition of the 
t learn tb comprehend 
be forced to produce 



Listening comprehension is the basi 
ability to speak / i.e., students m,u 
the target language. Students s ho 
until they are affectively ready* 

j ■ \ 

Vocabulary is the most important 4 act or in .learning to compre- 
hend the spoken laaguage * Students must recognize the meaning* 
of a great many words before they will function in another lang 
uage. Teachers should concentrate on vocabulary, using all 
possible techniques, especially visuals* 



• The class hour should consist G f a series of communication 
activities which foster affectivity and motivate the student 
into express her/himself* I 

• Correction o ^ s tudent speech errors is not a factor in eventual 
correctnes-s and impede s classroom communication . Speech errors 
should be corrected only by natural expansion. 

• The students should be t aught communication strategies which 
will allow them to interact outside the classroom with speakers 
of the target language. 

VI. STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

T 

At the onset of the project, the resource teachers and project 
director received intensive training to enhance their skills. The 
training covered both curriculum and management so that skills and 
resources were utilized most effectively. Resource teachers' skills 
as trainers were sha rpened , including tec hniques and methods particu- 
larly useful for instruction via ^way Interactive Video- Skills and 
resources acquired by the district's Title VII CALFAI A (Spanish/ 
English) project were disseminated, adapted, and expanded to this 
project's director and resource teachers. This included extensive 
work dcae with t he Center for Leadership Education of Los Angeles, 
emphasizing the area of role clarification which was especially 
valuable for a categorical pro gram operating in a decentralized 
school district. 

A training needs assessment was conducted (see attached staff 
development survey) which indicated that the greatest training need 
was on the use of the San Di sgo ESL Cont inua , c losely f o llowed by 
linguistic differences between English and native languages of LEP 
stu dents, and 1 ESL me t ho do logy including the "Natural Approac h. ** 
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VII. PARENT/ COMMUNITY IN VOL V EM EN T 

The primary parent/community involvement seems to be through the 
community cable television. The lessons can be viewed at home 
through this medium. Parents visit the classrooms to observe the 
less on s and methodology # and support the project. The PAC was 
involved in the application process; however parent attendance at 
PAC meetings seem to be a problem. Project person nel are interested 
in increasing parent involvement, especially in the area of parent 
e duca tion . 

VIII. PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

# 

Shown later is the project organisation chart as submitted in the 
project application. However, in reality, the organizational 
structure would be similar to the folio wing: 



SUPERINTENDENT 



ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
OF EDUCATIONAL SUPPORT 
SERVICES 



CURRICULUM 
COORDINATOR 



ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
OF BUSINESS 
SERVICES 



TITLE VII 
PROJECT DIRECTOR 



In this arrangement! the project director reports directly to the 
superintendent , with the curriculum coordinator and assistant 
superintendent of educational support services serving in more of an 
advisory capacity with some oversight functions and little authority, 
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IX. INTERMEDIATE OUTCOMES 

The Multilingual/Multicultural Project is an excellent example of 
the use of modern technology in meeting the educational needs of the 
LEP/NEP student population. This population is geographically 
dispersed throughout the community , resulting in insufficient 
numbers of student s at any one s chool to establish a traditional 
bi lingual education program . Therefore, th© * -way Interact ive 
Television System is, in effect, a " transportation Tt system. iastead 
of transporting students {at great expense and perhaps in violation 
of desegregation laws), inst ruction is transported to the students 
via the Community Cable Television System^ 



'J 
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ORGAN I NATIONAL CHART 
UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 



J- 



ASSISTANT SUPT, 
OF BUSINESS 
SERVICES 



BOARD OF EDUCATION 



SUPERINTENDENT 



ASSISTANT SUPT, 

EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPORT SERVICES 



PRINCIPALS 

FIFTEEN ELEMENTARY 

THREE MIDDLE 
FOUR HIGH SCHOOLS 



TEACHERS/AIDES 



Y 



CURRICULUM 
COORDINATOR 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



FEDERAL PROJECTS_CTITLE I) 



. DISTRICT 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEM (IMS) 







BILINGUAL EDUCATION | 

i 










TITLE VII PROJECT DIRECTOR 
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TITLE VIZ STAFF DEVELOPMENT SURVEY 



Nane IfS/BES REPRESENTATIVES School 



TALLEY SHEET Date 



The following list has been suggested ds topics for staff development for staff par* 
ticipating in the Title VH/Video Projvct, Please help us to identify workshop/in- 
service priorities by Indicating your needs. Use the first columns for your individual 
needs, the second set of columns for your estimation of staff needs at your building. 

Thank youl 



1 - Feel competent T not he Is needed i 2 - Feel competent t but some help needed to 
keep current in fielTi * - >^eeti help in this area; 4 - Xeed nelp. aigK priority 



Self Needs Staff Seeds 



i 1 | : ; 3 ; 4 : 


1 


: t : ; i 


! 1 
1 1. Contents of Titld VII Plan ; 

: 1 

! 




i 

1 


1 


i 


! 


1 


i 

1 ! _ 


,1, Linguistic Differences between English and 
native languages of LEP students 




















Z> Use of San Diego ESL Continuum (placement/ 
mastery testing activities , record keeping) 




















4. ESt Methodology including the 
• "Natural Approach'* 


















~ 1 


i 

! S, Bilingual Teaching Methodologies 






















j 6. Cultural Heritage of LEP students 

j 




















1 

! ~. Effective home-school communications 

! 
















■ 




' 3, How to work with aides , tutors and volunteers 

j 








__ 




! 1 i 
1 1 


9. Use of Video/Media Equipment 








1 

. 


— 




1 
J 

1 . 




10. Other (please describe) 




















■ 














! 
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CASE 12 



INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF AN URBAN HISPANIC PROGRAM 



I. 



PROJECT OVERVIEW 



The Bi lingua 1/Bicultural Project began in October 1976 on a f ive'-year 
fun ding cycle. It is now in its fifth year/ yhich began in August 
of 1980. The project is spread out among three elementary schools. 
Three other schools in the district also participate in a not her Title 
VII Bilingual Migrant Program* which was funded for a. five-year cycle 
in 1977. The Bilingual Migrant Program is administered from the same 
office as the particular Title VII grant which we studied. The 
resource teacher had responsibilities to the other schools in addi- 
tion the three schools specified in the basic grant. 

The two schools we visited were Oron Elementary School and Belse 
Elementary School. Both schools serve grades K-6» The total number 
of public schools in the district is 4 3? serving a total of 30,238 
students in grades K-12. The population of this county has grown 
100% in the last 10 years; it is the fastest growing community in 
the United States. The county is on the seacoas t , mostly flat with 
scrub woodland. The major base of the economy is agriculture (salad 
vegetable s and flowers ). Tourism and fishing are also important . 
Overa 1 1 unemployment for the area is 4.9% (figures obtained from the 
state employment service)* Wo serarate figures were available for 
the Hi s panic population . 

In addition to the Title VII program* many of the bilingual students 
also receive other federal benefits ? such as free or reduced price 
meals? and ESOL instruction* and from the state? compensatory educa- 
tion services and basic ski lis instruction. These instructional ser- 
vices all provide for additional teachers? instruction and materials. 
Several of the bilingual students also participate in the ESEA Title 
I and Title I migrant program? and a few benefit from ESAA and Educa- 
tion for the Handicapped . 

Because of the fluid lifestyle of many of the students served in the 
program? the most recent needs assessment? conducted internally, 
determined that the greatest need was for a restructuring of the in- 
structional mode 1 . In the new grant proposal submitted recently, an 
Achievement Module System was proposed whereby participants in the 
bi lingu al education program would have a greater chance of comp le t ing 
a unit of instruction. In addition? the project manager determined 
that teachers needed training in bilingual education procedures and 
techniques. In a broader sense? there is a need for internal 
consistency in' testing ? evaluating? moni tori ng and designing 
curriculum for the bilingual student as (s)he progresses through 
school, and followup on a student's progress once (s)he leaves the 
project is needed. 
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II. PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS AND GOALS 

The project has developed its own educational approach * with inclass 
instruction occurring a majority of the time ai^d regrouping in a 
semi-departmentalized way for reading in some instances. Also* the 
teachers' aides # henceforth referred to as tutors* do float between 
classes on^occasion* and on occasion the students are pulled from 
classes not designated as Title \V II classes to receive ^instruction 
from a tutor* an ESL teacher, a teaming disabilities teacher, etc. 
In general, the program in the schools adjusts to accommodate the 
student population as it changes during the year. 

Spanish monolingual students are taught reading first in Spanish. 
Students who are considered LEP receive parallel instruction in 
Spanish and English reading. English-dominant bilingual students 
are taught to read in English first* with Spanish introduced at a 
later date for enrichment. In teaching English to non-*English 
speakers* Spanish is used to explain English grammar. 

The schools follow a "no pencil, no paper" policy in kindergarten 
for the first half of the year to enable the learner to master 
English in a fixed sequence of skills of listening and speaking 
first* then reading and writing. At all levels of teaching English 
to non-English spealcers# use is made of mi mi cry -memorization # 
r epe ti t ion and pattern drills- Other content subjects* it was 
observed, are taught in English and Spanish. LEPs spend a good part 
of their day at the table on the side with the tutor, receiving 
instruction that is separate from the regular classroom instruction.. 

In the event that Title VII funding stops, the school district admin- 
istrators thought that the basic program of instruction to the chi 1 
dren would continue* but other components such &s procurement of 
additional materials and staff development " would cease* The 
county has institutionalized much of the bilingual educat-ion effort 
began through the federal Title VII projects, and currently several 
tutors and the project director are paid through the county. There 
is strong support for bilingual education in the county. 

III. PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 

The project serves a total of 196 students in grades K^3. We studied 
two schools serving a total of 139 students in grades K~3. These 
schools are located near large migrant camps and have the largest 
concentration of transient Hispanic students in the county. Records 
show that these two schools have the shortest school year attendance 
by the transient Hispanic student* with a high (30% and greater) per- 
centage of out-*migration . The students come from two ethnic back- 
grounds t Mexican- American and PUerto-Rican. All of the students are 
from low -income families . Eighty percent of the Hispanic transients 
do not graduate from high school, and their average attendance is 
60% of the school year. The overall academic achievement of these 
schools was estimated to be about equal to national standards, while 
the students in the Title VII programs were estimated to be perform- 
ing below national standards. 
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Entrance into the project is' determined by scores o n the Stanford 
Achievement Test and the Crane Language Don^ance Test, Starting 
this year, the California Achievement Test and the state Skills Test 
are replacing the previous tests. These tests are administered by 
the project's staff. Students who score one standard deviation 
below the mean a ^ e categorized into one of three levels of language 
prof ic iency : Spani s h-dontinant , bilingual , or English-dominant . 
Parent surveys and resource teacher' observations are additional 
approaches used to determine a student's entry into the program. 
When a student scores at the ciean level of these standardized tests, 
(s)he is considered proficient and is exited,- again with resource 
teacher recommendations used to augment the score. The project 
management staff feels that exit criteria ought to be raised i n 
order to give the bilingual student the st chance at succeeding* 
although students who are exited after showing the first signs of 
proficiency often fall behind again because help is no longer avail- 
able to t hem . 



IV. PROJECT PERSONNEL 

The project staff consists of the project director, the project man- 
ager, one resource teacher, nine tutors (teacher aides) and one 
secretary. The project director is the only staff member not paid 
out of Title VII funds. In addition to the Title VII B il i ngua 1/B i- 
cultural Program, this staff also works on the Title VII Bilingual 
Migrant and district programs in bilingual education. All staff 
members are bilingual i n Spanish and English and are from the same 
language group aa the Title VII students. Because of increasingly 
large enrollment, the county has hired additional bilingual tutors. 

There is one tutor assigned to one class in each crade (K-3) which 
has the greatest number of LEP students. However, due to increasing 
enroll me nts, additional LEP students in other classes either are 
pulled out to receive instruction in the class where the tutor is 
assigned, or the tutor will "float" to those classes. None of the 
teachers interviewed had bilingual certification; two knew some 
Spanish but didn't use it a lot; and one teacher had ha* previous 
exper ie nee in bilingual education in another non-Span i s h speajji ng 
country. one teacher has been attending classes toward s a Mai te r ' s 
in Bilingual Education, but was told that project money for /his had 
run out this year and had discontinued her courses. Almosy all of 
the tutors paid for by Title VII are attending the community 
college, and four will graduate with an Associates Oegree'in 
Education. Further study at the university is planned. Ahere is 
currently no state teaching certification program in Bilingual 
Education. The resource teacher has 16 years of experience in 
bilingual edu cation, twelve of them in a classroom teacher 1 setting, 
He was a specialist In curriculum development and teaching 
techniques in Cuba. He works directly with the tutors, assisting 
them with the use of materials, techniques and procedures for 
dealing with specific teaching situations, and instructs them on how 
to effectively communicate with parents.. Another man, who is a 
member of the Title VII Bilingual Migrant staff, acts f 
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as a. home-school coordinator. His job is to serve 
between the families of the bilingual students and 
constantly calling on members of the community, he 
and a sense of concern to rthem. The people in the 
him and feel comfort able t\l king to him* and he in 
help them overcome some of their problems by encouraging them to 
participate in workshops offered through the local county community 
college and sponsored by the Title VII project. 



as a 1 i ai son 
the schools. By 
bring s i nf or ma t ion 
com muni ty trust 
turn tries to 



V. PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 



In the initial stages of the project development, the superintendent 
of schools was very supportive , such that the project director did 
not have to compr ojni se on her goals in setting up the project. Other 
district-level staff* such as the federal research director and the 
director of elementary education, provided assistance in organizing 
and setting up the bilingual project office. The tutors also seemed 
to have contributed a great deal to the ongoing success of the 
pro j ec t * 

Since the project began* changes in state and federal guideli nes ^Ji^Ve 
lessened the freedom the project originally had over how they would 
conduct the program. Specifically, the state minimum competency exam 
and entry-exit criteria forced the curriculum plans to change to a 
greater emphasis on teaching English to children at an earlier stage. 
The project staff feels that these criteria do not allow for flexi- 
bility 1 in judging when the child Is ready to learn English. 

VI. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

c 

The goals of classroom instruction in the bilingual-bicultural pro- % 
ject are in the process of changing. Starting next year, Spanish 
reading instruction will be more care fully targeted toward those * 
students who are monolingual Spanish- speaking. It is the opinion o*£ 
the teachers and principals that to teach reading in Spanish to stu- 
dent s who already know some English is to encourage a maintenance 
approach , and they view this to, be contrary to the goals of bilingual 
education in the country. Essen ti ally, instruction by the teacher 
is done in English, with the tutor providing individual instruction 
in the same or differ en t subject area. Depending on the level of 
the student, (s)he either receives instruction along with the rest 
of the class in such subjects as science and social studies, or may 
be pulled out to attend extra instruction in ESL or, if judged to 
have learning disabilities, individual instruction in specific sub- 
jects. All extra instruction is done in English -with no bilingual 
aide . 



One of the schools is located in a series of trailer units adjacent 
to ■ a sma 11 ma in buil di ng . Students walk a short distance to the 
cafeteria, etc. Classrooms run in sequence; two first grade classes 
are divided by a curtain which is partially open for a large part of 
the day so that LEPs and the tutor are free to move back and forth 

\ 
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as necessary. Project classrooms are mix^d in with regular class* 
rooms. The materials On bulletin boards and walls in project 
classrooms are all in English, and indistinguishable from those in - 
the regular classrooms . 

The other school is located in a single building with six out'door 
corridors laid out one next to the other, with the library at one 
end and the cafeteria at the other end. Project classrooms are 
mixed in with the other classrooms and are indistinguishable physic- 
ally. Again, materials on the bulletin boards and the walls are in 
Engli s h . 

The principal texts used in grades K-3 in the project are; 

• Bookmark Reading Program * Harcourt* Brace Jovanovich Company, 
U.S.A. English (used in second grade). 

• Keys to Reading * The Economy Company, U.S.A. English (used in 
second grade ) . 

• Crane Reading System ? Crane Publishing Company* U.S.A. Spanish 
(used in grades K and 1). 

All other texts* including mathematics* social studies and science 
and other instructional materials, are in English. The Spanish 
texts are kept on a distinctly separate shelf and in a different 
location in the room from the regular English reading series. No 
other Spanish reading materials were seen. 

VII. STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 

The project has be en successful in implementing some of its staff 
development plans. The tutors have attended classes at the local 
community college on a once-a-wee k basis* and ten tutors will earn 
their Associates of Arts degree this year. There have been no inser- 
vices provided by the project, staff this year* but in past years they 
have reviewed the inservice plans developed by the county and marked 
which ones are bilingual specific. Teachers are required to attend 
three days of these workshops at the regional teacher 1 center at the 
beginning of ^the year* according to the project director. However/ 
teachers reported they had not received any inservice training for 
teaching in a bilingual program this year* and that in previous years 
such training has been spotty. The project staff reported that over 
the last five years four teachers had received their master's 
degrees* and four more will receive a master's this year. Fifteen 
teachers are currently enrolled in language acquisition classes. 



VIII. PARENT COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

The Parent Advisory Committee as such has held monthly meetings since 
September* but has not held a meeting in the past two months. The 
members of the Hispanic community are not comfortable with the idea 
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of being directly involved with school activities or operations* and 
as a results volunteering? visits to school, formal parent meetings, 
etc. ? are minimal. When the project was started* a group from th^ 
Title .VII project called PIBE {Parents Involved in Bilingual Educa- 
tion) coordinated with another Title VII project in a neigh bo ring 
county to present activities* workshops* etc., to parents of Title 
VII students. They offered a stipend as incentive for involvement, 
and this year a more local PAC was formed from the parents who had 
bee n involved in'PIBE activities. 



At the time of the visit* members of the 
a bout the amount of Spanish the LEP chii 
favored a transitional approach. Ho we ve 
members understood the program to be mai 
feelings about teaching children in Engl 
that the goal of bilingual education was 
language through its use in education, 
has been a change in their attitude towa 
Title VII project does. 



community ex pressed concern 
d was using in sc ho ol. They 
r, initial ly community 
ntenance. People had strong 
ish and initially thought 

to perpetuate the native 
In the past two years* there 
rd understanding what the 



The chairperson of the P AC was chosen be cause she knew the Hispanic 
community well having grown up in oneof the Hispanic neighborhoods. 
Information about meetings, which are v conducted in Spanish, is 
announced at church* on television* passed through word of mouth* and 
sometimes through letters sent home from school with the children. 
Topics discussed most frequently this year include issues of 
communication and how the parent can communicate with the school 
a bout their child's education. The school -home coordinator has 
presented (formally at meetings* and informally at church and home 
visits) ideas for increasing communication and parent involvement . 
The parents are hesitant a bout participating mainly because they 
feel out of place* insecure* and fearful about visiting the school. 
Principals at both schools were unaware of the activities of the PAC. 



r 



J 



IX. PROJECT MANAGEMENT 



JTh^pro j ect plans to continue with efforts to involve more parents 
i n program activities. This year is the project's final year; pend- 
i ng refunding* there are plans to continue a strong commitment to 
staff development and to more carefully monitor r organize and assess 
the progress of the LEP student. Supplies and materials are also 
needed* and the project hopes to continue to develop them on a local 
level . 



|er|c 



The project management is shared equally by the project director and 
the project manager. They consult each other on everything and work 
as a team. As such* they have a great deal of control over placement 
criteria and practices, the planning of time spent on bilingual 
activities* the direct supervision of Title VII. staff* including 
tutors* the procurement o f supp lie s and materials* staff development 
and t r aini ng * parent and communi ty i nvol vement plans* student support 
service s * inf orjQl^tjp^n dissemination * and office operation. They have 
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no control over teacher/student ratios or the evaluation of teachers 
at the school level, but J ha ve some control over the scheduling of 
classes and the coordination of instruction across grades and pro- 
grams, Ef forts at achieving greater coordination are underway now 
as the project' director visits each Title VII class. 

The current staff has been with the project since its beginning, and 
the project director extends her involvement and commitment to 
bilingual education through the use of a television station, preside s 
acting as "reject di rector, she has her own television show daily 
thro ugh wh ;h she disseminates info nation on project activities. 
She is a well-known, respected, and liked person in the community 
and has succeeded in obtaining political support for bilingual 
education. The county also has shown strong support for and 
commi tme nt to bilingual education in recent years and has helped 
institutionalize much of the Title VII program. 

Difficulties the program has had are evident in its somewhat spotty 
success at implementation. The project has met with some opposi ti on 
and misunderstanding at the school and communi ty .levels. + 7Tnci vi dua Is 
who we re interviewed noted that there are racist attitude s/zta^or K 
around, and a lack of understanding of the bilingual educatio^ 
concepts which the project has advocated. \ 

X. INTERMEDIATE OUTCOMES 

Whether or not the project is partial ly refunded or total ly 3e funded, 
the commitment to .£i 1 ingua 1 education will remain in the county. 
More visibility in ttfe^ .school s on the part of the project staff, 
especially the resource teachers, would enhance the project. A 
refinement of the testing and placement procedures would help the 
credibility of the curriculum. The county area is large and the 
project therefore difficult to administer in a cohesive way . 
Nevertheless, its presence has positive ly affected the students, as 
is reflected in a reduced dropout rate over the past five years. 
Impr o ve d self-concept, on which the program has had a definite 
impact, has led. to an increase in students' incentives to stay in 
school • 
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CASE 13 

A SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM IN A HEAVILY MIGRANT, POOR DISTRICT 

I. PROGRAM OVERVIEW 



This Independent school District's (ISD) Title VII Bilingual- 
Bicultural Basic Project operates in the only elementary school in 
the city. The current funding cycle for the Titl'e" VII program began 
in October, 1980 and will end in July, 1981- This is the first year 
of a three-year grant that is scheduled to end in July of 1583.. The 
initial Title VII grant was awarded in July of 1977 as part of a 
1 Demonstration Project in B il ingua 1 -Bicul tur a 1 Education • that ran 
for three years, ending in June 1980. Othox components supplementing 
the Bilingual-Blcultural Basic Project include the I.S.D- tax levy 
monies, as well as State Bilingual Program funds* However, state 
and local funds for bi'lingual education are quite limited. The 
state provides #25 per child per year from grades K through 3; and, 
according to the project director, I.S.D. has a very limited tax 
base and is one of the poorest school districts in the state. 
Hence, the Title VII Program is the primary source of funding for 
t he district's bilingual education efforts. 

There are only two schools in the district, an elementary school \nd 
one recently built high school, with a total student population oA 
1,989 in all grades. The Bilingual Program is^ located only in tie 
elementary school and serves grades K through 6^* The elementary 
school is old, in poor condition, and overcrowded having over twice 
as many students (1,339) as it was designed to holdV^ 



■ ol 



The city is a small rural community with a population of 4^300, and 
is located along the Mexican border in an agricultural river valley. 
The economy of this area is based on seasonal crops, primarily 
vegetables, citrus, and sugar cane. The entire river valley area is 
economically depressed with no major industry and an unemployment 
rate of over 16% according to the state employment commission. Since 
this part of the state is overwhelming Hispanic, the unemployment 
rate for the bilingual population is also 16.%+ . This rate probably 
underestimates the unemployment situation in the area since 75% of 
the families in the city and surrounding communities are migrant 
farm laborers and leave whenever work is unavailable locally . 

- F 

The l.s.D. bilingual program w as designed to meet the needs of LEP y 
and non-Engli sh-spea ki ng students In first through third grade. In 
the 1980-81 school year, a total of 225 Mexican-American students 
were served by the Title VII Program. According to the f 
Superintendent, 7 5*8 0% of the target students have migrant farmworker 
parents. The school district is overwhelmingly Mexican-American , 
with around a half dozen Anglo students in the elementary school. 
The project director estimates that over 9 0% of the students in the 
district are limited English proficient. 
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In addition to participating j, n the bilingual program* virtually all 
the Title VII students are involved in ESEA Title I (migrant and no ri- 
migrant ) , in the Right-to-Read Program, and in the Free Lunch Pro* 
gram. The superintendent said that 98% of the children in the school 
district participate in the Lunch Program. Title VII student^ also 
participate in Title IV and ESQL Programs. A few students, according 
to the project director, are involved in the Emergency School Aid and 
Education for the Handicapped Programs. The district's multiple fed* 
eral school programs attest to the poverty of the area. From the 
project director's perspective (he had just been appointed to head 
the Title VII Program at the time of the interview) as the previous 
Federal Coordinator for the district's substantial number of 
federally sponsored programs, there are no significant administrative 
or student-related problems created by student participation in more 
than one program at the same time. r; 

However, a few teachers felt that too many instructional services 
occasionally disrupted the continuity of some students 1 classroom 
instruction. The elementary school relies pn informal teacher 
communication to achieve coordination be twee lr the various federally 
provided instructional programs and the regular school curriculum. 

The Program's most recent needs -assess me nt contained in the current 
Title VII grant application was conducted i n May 1980. The needs 
a s ses sme n t identified add i t ioj^a 1 instructional staff, classroom 
space, and funding as the pr o\gr am's most pressing. needs. Currently, 
the district pays the lowe'st/teache r salaries in the state and 
consequently has a high (30-50%) staff turnover each year. The 
elementary school which was designed for 600 students now holds over 
1,300; moreover, at least 75% of the area's population receives some 
form of public assistance. Hence, the city has ve^ry little in local 
funds for the schools and relies heavily on Title VII and other 
federal monies to provide educational services to its children. 
if 

II. PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS AND GOALS 

The Bilingual-Bicultural Project provides services to 225 Mexican- 
American students in grades 1*3. Partly because the city is a 
staging area for emigrants from Mexico who often stay in the val- 
ley for only a, brief period before moving further north, and partly 
because many of the children came from migrant families, the project 
enrollment is subject to a moderately high mobility rate of .35%. 
The net effect, however , is a 25% increase in student enroll me nt 
versus a loss of^l0% due to the factors previously indicated. 

The principal described the overall academic ach ie vement of non-Title 
VII students in his school as about equal to the national average. 
Howe ver, he went on to describe the academic achie vement of students 
in the Program as r high r or above the national norm. 

Entry i nfrq the Program is based on nu^L t ipl e indicators and begins 
with a Home La nguage Survey. Additionally, each child's English 
proficiency in reading, writing, and listening comprehension i s 
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determined through scores on the Language Assessment scale (LAS) and 
the California Ac hie venient Te^-t (CAT). If a student scores^at or 
below 3 (1 is low) on the English segment of the LAS or receives a 
score equal to'or lower than the 40th percentile on the CAT , s /he Is 
considered to be Limited English Proficient and is admitted into the 
Program- The test results are corroborated by teacher observations- 
The project director reviews all test scores and other student in- 
formation ^before making the final decision about entry into the 
Program. f 

Students can exit from the Program when they are able to transfer 
into English reading at grade level. Other exit criteria include 
scoring at Level 5 in the English version of the LAS and scoring at 
or above the 40th percentile on the Language and Reading Subtests of 
the CAT. As with entry procedures, the project director reviews all 
test scores, as well as student history and teacher observations 



before making the final decision, 



Project staff include the project director, one resource teacher, 
Seven teacher aides, a secretary, and a cc mm unity liaison person/ 
all of whom are funded entirely by Title VII. ' At the tine of the 
site visit, the resource teacher had not been , hired yet; however, a 
candidate for the position had be en interviewed and selected to fill 
this position. Other staffing changes included the resignation of 
the previous project director just prior to the site visit, on 
January 7 , 1981. The current project director was appointed by the 
I.S.D. school board the following week on January 13, 1981. The 
■iewly designated project director had been t tie Federal Projects as 
well as Title I (Migrant) Coordinator for the district prior to 
joining the Title VII Program- 
In the classrooms, the most common teaching .pattern was a/teacher/ 
teacher aide team. Seven bilingual Title VII cl as s roomie a c her s 
worked with seven Title VII aides in the elements ry sc hool . These 
teacher/teacher aide teams were distributed across three first *grade, 
two second-grade, and two third-grade cl*ssfcooms. All the teachers 
and aides are fluent Spanish— English bilinguals. The bi 1 i n gua 1 pro - 
gram was in self-contained classrooms and had no pull-out components. 
The bill ngual classrooms we re mixed with re gu lar Engl is h— speaking 
classrooms within the school building. 

IV. PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 

Bilingual education began in the city in 1977 when the school 
district received a three -year grant from ESEA Title VII for a 
deaionstration project in bilingual-bicultural education. This early 
program was much like the current project, serving the same 
linguistic population within a self-contained classroom arrangement, 
and with the same size staff as does the present grant. Howeve r , 
t he early demonstration project served 160 kindergarten through 
second-grade LEP children, unlike the current project, which shifted 
bil i ngual instruction f r om kindergarten and substituted two third* 
grade classrooms. The current program has also expanded the number 
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of students served from an originally projected 160 to 225.' This 
increase reflects the high degree of overcrowding in the school as 
well as the influx of large numbers of new, non-English-speaking 
students into the area. 



V. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

The 9oal of the Bilingual Education Program i n the city is to develop 
students who are proficient in English and who can successfully 
transfer intQ an all-English curriculum. To this end/ the bilingual 
program has chosen an educational approach focusing on indi v idua 1 
student needs and using a siual 1 group and individualized 
instructional approach. Project staff and teachers encourage the 
use of English as much as possible in both classroom instruction and 
in other school activities. The project director stressed the need 
not only to teach the, non-English- speaking student Eng lish but to 
encourage LEP Children to use English i n as many settings as 
possible, especially since the .language in the home tended to remain 
Span is h . 

The teachers in the Title VII program tended to be new teachers, 
with five out of seven having less than three years' experience 
teaching. The majority of the Title VII teaching staff had been 
trained in bilingual education, with six of the seven having both 
elementary and bilingual certification. In terms of their teaching 
objectives for the limited English proficient student, all teachers 
who were interviewed said that their teaching objectives did not 
differ in mathematics, social science, or science from those 
objectives used for the Eng lish proficient student. However , t hese 
teachers did agree that LEP students do have special educational and 
social-emotional needs. These special needs we re identified as 
additional instructional support in reading and language development 
as well as an accepting^ supportive environment in the classroom. 

The classes observed re fleeted problems associated with the high 
degree of overcrowding in the elementary school and with the 
deteriorated condition of the school buildings. The classrooms were 
of medium size, we 11 lit, sparsely e quipped and* furnished. These 
rooms were also somewhat noisy due both to construction in the 
school and to the cramped conditions in the classroom where two 
groups could be heard simultaneously practicing different lessons. 

Overall, there was very little material not of an instructional 
nature on the classroom walls and bulletin boards. The language of 
these materials was usually English. The language of instruction 
was English with Spanish used when a child either did not understand 
or needed clarification. The only exception to the use of English 
for instructional 'purposes was the use of Spanish instruction for 
fiose students who we re non-English speakers. The focr of the 
Bilingual Program was to use t*he native language only r .til the 
child can function in academic subjects taught in English. The 
aides usually provided individualized and small group instruction in 
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Spanish while the teacher worked with the rest of the class i n 
English. Howe vex , in general, little individualized attention for 
the students was possible given the physical conditions and the low 
teacher/student ratio. 

The Itey texts used in graces 1-3 in the Bilingual Program we re as 
f olio ws : 

For English reading: 

• The Key to Reading Series ■ The Economy Co . , U.S.A. 
For SPanish reading: 

• Libro Primerpf Segundo de Lectura , La Escuela Nueva, Madrid* 
Spain*. 

• School Mathematics Concepts and Skills . Houghton Mifflin Co., 
U.S.A. 

For Social Studies: 

• Fe ople a t Home and Communities and Social Needs: Concepts in 
Social Science . Laid la w Brothers # U . S-. A . 

• Ginn Science Program* Level A . Ginn and Compa ny # U.S.A. 

Teachers estimated that other instructional materials in these four 
areas were approximately 90% in English with about 10% of all these 
supplementary materials in Spanish. Ove ra 11 # project staff and 
teachers agreed that both the quantity and quality of instructional 
materials was sufficient and expressed no need for any major 
modifications in this area. 



VI. STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 

The Title VII Program provided both inservice training and formal 
educational opportunities for teachers and aides in the Bilingual 
Program. At the beginning of the school year# the teaching staff is 
polled to identify their training needs. Consultants specializing 
in the areas selected for inservice workshops provide the training. 
The teachers expressed a strong desire for further training in 
bilingual education" ;and were also interested in workshops in lesson 
planning/ development of learning centers* and in classroom control. 
The Title VII teaching staff found the ins er vice sessions valuable 
and wanted training to be expanded. 

Both teachers and aides can take courses toward a master's or a 
teacher's certification degree at one of the local universities 
through the Title VII Program* Most of the teaching staff had par- 
ticipated in this formal educational program which pays for up to 
six college credits per year and includes transportation costs. 
Title VII aides were especially encouraged to become certified 
teachers to help the school district with its staffing needs. 
. — DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATES. IXC* 
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VII. PARENT AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

The objectives of the Parent Advisory Committee (PAC) in the project 
were to support the Title VX f I Bilingual, Education Program in fund- 
raising activities and with class room instruction (in Spanish) i n 
ord<2r to help the school and children- -To accomplish these objec- 
tives, the parents 1 committee has organized interested parents to 
volunteer i n the school and has disseminated information about the 
program tc the rest of the community. Another PAC activity, accord* 
ing to the committee chairperson, was raising money* to support 
student activities by sponsoring various cultural and social events 
throughout the school year- ■* 

The parents 1 committee 2 1 so assists the Title VII program i n develop 
ing ideas or projects for cultural events for the classroom and had 
a special program designed to involve parents with their children's 
education. The PAC chairwoman commented that she and the other Com- 
mittee members found the Title VXI program receptive in providing 
information about the bilingual program's activities in the school. 
Project staff and parents seemed to have good rapport and communica- 
tion. 

The Title VII program .communicates with other parents and the 
community at large through a 'project newsletter, and encourages 
involvement through notes sent home with the children about project 
activities- The, Title'VII program also has a community liaison per- 
son who ar r a nges and schedules parent participation activities, make 
home visits, and assists in utilizing community resources for the 
program. Additionally, the community liaison person works closely 
with the parents' commi.t te e in disseminating information about the 
program to parents and the community. 

Although parent participation i n the school was good, the 
chairperson felt that the migrant status ,of many f ami-lies and the 
long hours both parents work limited parental involvement with the 
school* However, the PAC chairperson-, felt that parents were 
interested in their children's progress in school and wanted 
information a bout cheir children's education. 

The parents' committee was very concerned' about the future of Title 
VII funding for the district and expressed 1 their desire to see the 
bilingual program Continued. . Pa rents felt that the Title VII pro- 
gram has been ins t r ume ntal in helping their children learn English 
and receive a good education, especially i n 2. ght of the limited 
resources available in the sc hool d is tx ic t . 



VIII.. PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

The implementation objectives for the bilingual education program 
were developed by the prior project director who resigned in early 
January of the 1980-81 school year. The new project di rector 
administers the daily operations of the Title VII program in keeping 
with these previously established .objectives* These instructional 
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objecti ( es (as contained in the current grant proposal) are as 

follows ; 

# The use of the child's native language f or instruction in the 
language arts as well as in the development of concepts in the 
content areas; 



erJc 



# The development of a systematic program for teaching English as 
a second language; 

# The development of skills and competencies in listening, 
speaking, reading, writing, and other academic skills in 
English and in Spanish; 

# The reinforce me nt of the acquisition of academic skills and 
concepts through a second language, Engl is h ; 

# The attainment of academic success in the different subject 
areas in Spanish and in English at the same level as other 
children of the &ane age; 

# The development of a program to facilitate the conceptual growth 
and improveme.it of reading and writing skills in English and in 
Spanish at the same rate as other children of the same age; 

# The assurance that pupils develop a positive self -concept; 

# The establishment of a scope and sequence order for the 
teaching of skills in English as a second language., language 
arts and the content areas in English and in Spanish to pupils 
of limited En glish -speaking ability; 

# The identification of adequate criteria by which to determine 
pupils * readiness for the teaching of reading in a second 
language ; 

# The orchestration of teaching by planning together to carry out 
the instructional program for pupils of limited English- 
speaking ability; and ■ 

# The selection of sequential teaching strategies for each 
sub j ec t area . 

i 

In addition to these instructional objectives, the Title VII program 
also has staff development and community involvement objectives. The 
staff development objectives include /promoting internal program 
stability through decreasing th£ high turnover rate in both admini- 
strative and instructional staff.. The project director plans to 
encourage the school district to increase salaries for teachers and 
decrease the overcrowded classroom conditions. Other staff de ve lop- 
ing xit objectives involve a conti nuat i on of both, inservice training 
sessions and formal educational opportunities, at the local 
college. The community involvement objectives include information 
d isseminat i on activities, as we IX as ways to encourage parental and 
community involvement with the bilingual program. 
. — -j-^ j ^y |j DEVELOPMENT ASSOCUTESt INC. 
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The project organisation chart, Figure 1, presents the formal lines 
of authority and responsibility between School District and Project 



The project director shares control with the school district in the 
amount of lesson -planning time available to teachers* teacher 
evaluation/ and disciplinary act. ion with students. In all other 
areas, such as place me nt criteria and practices* staff development 
and training* office operation* program evaluation/ parent/ co mm unity 
involvement plans* and information dissemination, the project direc- 
tor reports exercising a great deal of control- 
In this project* the principal is in charge of coordinating the 
Title VII instructional program with the regular school program. 
The school system monitors project operations* administrative staff/ 
and project teaching staff. The consensus ^mong those interviewed 
was that the attitudes of school system administrators/ curriculum 
supervisory personnel* and instructional staff toward the Title VII 
program and bilingual education were very positive and supportive. 

The State Educational Agency ( SEA ) has provided the bilingual program 
with assistance in reviewing project operations* and has provided 
technical assistance in staff development* in implementing the 
program 's instructional component* and in selecting instructional 
materials* While the Title VII program found this assistance help- 
ful* project staff expressed a need for more technical assistance 
from the SEA primarily in grant preparation and program evaluation 
design » 

i Additional assistance in implementing the Title VII program was 

received from the superintendent and assistant superintendent of the 
school district, as well as the school board, all of Yhora^ provided 
initial support and assistance in planning project operSift^ns . Pro- 
ject staff agree that the local need for bilingual instruction is so 
overwhelmingly apparent that both the local community and the school 
system are extremely supportive of the project staff's efforts to 
acquire Title VII funding to develop a bilingual program for non* 
English-speaking and limited English proficient students* The 
I.S.D. demonstrated its sc..:ort for the Title VII program by using 
local and state funds to taice over the program's bilingual^bicultural 
kindergarten classes in 1980-81, thereby allowing the Title VII 
program to expand into the third grade. 

Moreover* the district also pledged to supplement Title VII staff 
development by providing some additional funds for teacher training 
when tbe program ' s resources for this component are exhausted. 



The Title VII bilingual program has achieved success in the areas of 
staff de velopme n t , and in improving the English language reading 
skills of its children. Other areas where the bilingual program has 
had a positive impact are the academic skills/ self-image* and 
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FIGURE 1 

PROJECT ORGANIZATION CHART FOR TITLE VII PROGRAM 
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cultural awareness of the students- The area of greatest impact'ts 
in the children's attitude toward school as reflected in a de<^l£he 
in student drop-out rates and a decrease in disciplinary problems. 

This project has the basic elements necessary for a successful 
program, with its trained and certified teachers, concerned and 
competent new project staff, and sufficient bilingual instructional 
materials. Internal curriculum planning and monitoring/evaluation 
issues still need to be addressed, However, if federal funding were 
to continue, this program could make significant gains i n providing 
a quality education as well as meeting the needs of its limited 
English proficient students. 
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CASE 14 



USING A LANGUAGE ASSESSMENT CENTER 

I* THE STUDY SITE 

The sample school district in this case study serves a county in an 
eastern state that has experienced a steadily increasing growth rate 
during the past three decades, Earlier, it had been an agricultural 
county with towns that attracted middle- and upper-class pro- 
fessionals from a nearby metropolitan center. As that city grew, 
more -md more families left it and took up residence in the 
surrounding counties* As transportation improved, (fcy including a 
network of mass transit) the areas further from the metropolitan 
center became accessible for residences, Apartments and condominiums 
have been constructed in mo re recent times, making it possible for 
families with less neans to enter the area* 

The major economic base for the area is services to the residents* 
government agency work, military base employment, and smaller bus i~ 
nesses attending special needs of the government entities* To«ur ism 
plays a substantial role in the economic life of the community . 

The pre-World War II population was essentially Caucasian with a 
substantial Black minority. During that war, and accelerating 
after ward, increasing numbers of foreign citizens and immigrants 
began to move into the area. Generally these individuals livod in 
scattered towns bordering the metropolitan center. Since these were 
primarily prof e ss .ional s * they and their children spoke at least some 
Engl ish, attended, private schools * or acquired English rapidly, thus 
creatine few instructional difficulties for the public schools, 

The f ir s t ^l-a^gre minority group to take up residence in the county 
was the Koreaji sy^ Maivj/ came during, and after the Korean War, anfl 
a pp eared to prefer yffe s mailer towns rather than.the main city for 
their res idences . \ /These first Koreans were mostly professionals, 
had often learned /English before arriving, and only their* children 
heeded assistance/ There was a. strong sentiment for literacy in 
both Korean and English within this group . Later immigrant groups 
f rc^KoreY have include d.inany laborers. These often had fewer 
resources than their professional counterparts and tended to live in 
apartments, sometimes crowding more than one family into a dwelling 
space to save money while they were getting started in the CJ.S. 
During the past dec ad e , as the earlier families improved their ' 
financial standing, t hat group has moved .into nearby neighborhoods , 
many of them out q^ n the county. Changes in regulations regarding 
the number of persons that can reside in a given living space, 
together with increased resources among the latter wave of Korean 
immigrants t caused s ome shifts in the residential areas utilized by 
them, with some moving toward the northern en^d of the county and 
others leaving. & 
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A relatively small but active Sp 
county for three decades. Again 
with substantial economic means, 
language in their homes * however 
so. These early Spanish speaker 
America/ but with a sprinkling f 
Cuban crisis brought in cr easing 
several political upheavals in t 
Americans have been a relatively 



anish language group hac teen in the 
, they tended to be professionals 

They maintained the Spanish 
, and wanted their children to do 
5 were mostly from Central and South 
rom Puerto Rico and Spain.* The 
numbers from that area, as did the 
he Do mini can Republic. Mexican- 
recent addition to the community. 



The Vietnam War brought refugees from that country and neigh bo ring 
Cambodia, Laos / and Thailand. As with the previously discussed 
gr oup s , many of the early immigrants were professionals or former 
U/S/ government employees in their countries. Among the refugees 
however, were included a very wide array of occupations, and many of 
these people were poor* Additionally, the ethnic Chinese in those 
countries were un we 1 come there and joined the refugee flow. Most of 
these speak either Cantonese or Mandarin but speakers of other 
languages ars also present* The adults spoke the lan gu age of the 
country i n which they resided, as did* triQ older children who had 
attended schools in those areas. One of *;he major difficulties of 
the refugee settlement process, as in the previous' war years, was 
that schooling outside the main cities was very limited and many 
youngsters had had little or no schooling in any lan gu age; this 
applies particularly to the Vietnamese, Cambodians and Laotians, as 
well as to some of the ethnic Chinese. 

U 

At least 30 other languages are spoken by families of students in 
the county. Arabic* Far s i * * T r du , Hindi, and Portuguese were the only 
ones with important n umbers. The Arabic and Farsi groups we re stili 
increasing, in 'ie aftermath of the problems in Afghanistan, -Ira^/ 
and Iran. Bus .ness and professional families from the Nea^r East * 
now involved in the economic life of the area, 



are 



In the last three years, particularly, many apartment buildings were 
converted to condominiums. Since many of the recently arrived famil^ 
tes did not have the financial resources to purchase* they were 
forced to seek other housing. This movement* combined with the pre-" 
viously describe housing changes* brought about a considerable 
instability in residential patterns* which, of' course, had serious 
implications for the schools since the moves took many members of 
these limited English-speaking groups into different school catch- 
ment areas. Similarly, as the newer arrivals acquired more English 
and sufficient training or experience to obtain different 
employment , the work sites also occasioned transiency in the area. 



In gerresTAi, the residential patterns for the county had been in a 
st atJB of flux during the past decade and especially during the last 
fiy^e years. T^ere was no evidence that this condition would change 

a short period of time. Family transiency a'nd student mobility 
appeared to be a continuing process in the near future. The. earlier 
Korean and Spanish groups were said to have established themselves 
e conoii caFly , and were making progress in tire acquisition 
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of English and market skills. Members of the other groups also 
showed evidence of Improvement in their economic and linguistic 
conditions, and as these occur, residential movement can he expected 
to continue. 



ThE SCHOOLS 



The county district is comprised of twenty elementary, junior high, 
and high schools. A small net decrease in the number of students 
had occurred for several years and the decline affected some schools 
more than others. Some changes in the sc hool drawing areas had been 
made and the institutionalization of cluster sc hoo Is for some of the 
languages helped toward equalization. Still, some schools were more 
fully utilized than others. The high mobility and transiency, 
however, inhibited the efforts toward the most favorable use of the 
facilities. 

The school personnel were essentially older family Whites but growing 
numbers of Blacks and Spanish- speaking teachers were noted. Recent 
Korean-language un 1 yer s ity graduates had also become teachers; only 
a few other language groups were represented on the staffs. 

De spite the earlier noted decreases in the school population, the 
district still served a large number of students. The changes in 
the population in the communities, with a relatively high increase 
within the la bo ring and clerical groups, had caused the financial 
resources of the district to be strained since their taxable i ncome s 
were' lower in relationship to the services needed. Further, since 
special assists nee to limited and non-English proficient stu dents 
requires a greater investment in teachers, aides and materials, the 
district expenditu 2s were adversely affected as the non-English 
group increasingly became the larger number of students. 
) 

The modified economic structure of the community was partially com- 
pensated by the growth of federal assistance to the schools. Title 
I, Impacted Area Funds, Indochinese Refugee monies, and Title VII 
had helped with the losses of other revenues. Nevertheless, these 
had been insufficient when compared with the needs, and the county 
was investing considerable sums in some of the assistance programs, 
e spec ially the provision of extra English instruction. 

One of the strengths in the district was the long tenure of many of 
the teachers and administrators. Many held master's degrees or had 
accumulated many university credits past the baccalaureate. Some 
had deve loped specializations needed within the regular program and 
for the special English services. 

The schools appeared well kept, clean and orderly. Little disrup- 
tion was evidenced in the halls, and the classrooms presented gene- 
rally disciplined environments conducive to learning. The princi- 
pals were suitably informed a bout the students and their needs, ex- 
pressed concerns for their continued learning, and seemed well versed 
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on population changes In the county. The principal and the teachers 
appeared to communicate well with one another. The principals and 
teachers were acquainted with members oJE the community, including 
those from the minority groups* 



The greatest problems expressed by the personnel were those related 
to the transiency of the students. After developing and maintaining 
programs at one site* the district was faced with the difficult 
decision whether to move existing programs to other places of need/ 
or whether to simply develop new ones elsewhere. <? 

III. THE PROJECT 

The district had three Title VII prcjects; one for a special high 
school program and two for elementary schools. Each was sought at a 
different time and for somewhat different objectives* making conr< T 
sylidation of themundesirable from the district's point of v ie^w * V 
Tjse^major thrust of the three was the special assistance given to f y 
1 dtiX t e d and non-English proficient stu dents. In addition, Korean" 
and Spanish literacy programs were maintained in some of the schools 
Facilitation for learning* but using the pupils' home language* ^ s 
provided in Vietnamese. The concentration of the other language, 
was so small in any one school* and scattered across the several 
grades, that it was not financially feasible to provide instruction 
i n them . 




Only one of the three Title VII projects was uded in the St udy 

sample. That project operated in three, elementary schools and only 
two of those weri sample schools for this national evaluation effort, 
The two sample schools operated jull-ottt programs since the number 
of Spanish speakers vas under 20 in each. The' third school operated 
a hi lingua 1 Spanish/English program and* additionally, served 
students from several languages in 1 specialized English acquisition 
programs • 

At one project school, a part-time resource teacher and a full-time 
aide # both Spanish* speaking* provided the instructional s up port. At 
the other, a full-time resource teacher and a f u 1 1- 1 ime aide, again 
both Spanish-speaking, assisted the pupils. In the non-sample 
school* four Spanish- speaking bilingual teachers taught essentially 
self-contained bilingual programs. Aides were available for part of 
each day in that school. 



An important part of the services to limited English proficient stu- 
dents was the language assessment center operated for the entire 
district. Specialists in language assessment worked full time at 
the center and they were assisted by Korean # vie t name se and Spanish 
specialists from the central office* as veil as by aides in the dif * 
ferent schools and comraun i ty members tha^t volunteered their help. 
The center served as the intake center fNpr new arrivals. The as- 
sistance aiv n to parents and pupils at/the center as they entered 
the district was cited as a major a i d ''in introducing them to the 



'3.S. educational system and to the county . 



Testing in English was a 
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primary function of the center, but: testing could also be conducted 
in some of the other 1 lan gu ages- The explanation of u he services, 
provided in the community and cluster schools, helped the parents 
choose the preferred school and program- ^ 

The project manage me nt was carried out in the central offices of the 
district. A project director, funded by both Title VII and local 
funds, had the primary responsibility for the operation- He spoke 
Spanish and had a broad knowledge of bilingual education and English 
acquisition- He wa s assisted by three language specialists: Korean, 
Vietnamese and Spanish- Clerical assistance was provided. 

The management of the actual implementation of the instruction .was 
shared between the central office staff and the principals at the 
project schools- They collaborated On the placement of the pupils, 
the provision of specialized services, as needed. and available, and 
on the scheduling of the services- The resource teacher in each 
school was of particular help to both the director and the principal, 
since they knew the schools, facilities, and materials, and could 
advise them on possible ways to implement the services. 

The director also worked closely with the superintendent and the 
other central office professionals- . District accounting services 
were utilized for the project funds and the same regulations applied 
across all sources. Regular financial statements were tendered. 
Co ordination between the director of the project and those managing 
other educational services were important in the allocation of 
responsibilities, provision of services, and efficient use of funds. 
Since the specialized English assistance programs were mostly 
district -funded, collaboration among these officers was essential. " 
Similarly, assistance with the mentally, emotionally and physically 
handicapped among the limited English proficient students was 
obtai ne<i through the central office specialists. 

IV. INSTRUCT ION 

Two distinct types of instructions are provided though the sample 
project. in the two schools where the n oer of students in any 
grade is too low for a classroom program, ,ut where assistance is 
still needed, the limited English proficient students are assigned 
to * English-speaking classroom? some could participate in most of 
the class activities and others could profit little from them. In 
both cases, the students were pulled out for special help from the 
resource teacher and the aide, if they spoke Spanish; those of other , 
languages worked with the resource teacher on special language 
problems. Students with severe oral/aural English difficulties alsd 
attended an English as a second language class or a high-i ntensi ty 
English program. A few were also receiving remedial reading 
instruct .on. 

The third school had enough Koreans, Vietnamese, and Spc ish to pro* 
vide instruction in those anguages. The full literacy program was 
available only in Korean and Spanish. , The Vietnamese students 
received assistance in their subjects through af.ides that could 
explain the materials in Vietnamese. 
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V . PULL-OUT INSTRUCT ION 

The c h i 1 :en in the pull-out Spanish language program left their 
regular classrooms, by grade* and went to the resource area. Most 
of the groups were comprised of two and three students; one combined 
two grades and had seven students. The resource teacher and the 
aide had conferred with the regular teacher beforehand to determine 
the areas in which the students most needed instruction. The 
program provided mathematics books in Spanish, which followed the 
same general pattern, but not 1 e s s on -f o r - le s s o n , as the English 
mathematics series used ir. the school* Soiu*- texts in the social 
studies and science were also pre-sent although none was 'used during 
the observations* The mathematics instruction was conducted in 
excellent Spanish with all the terms us » d correctly* Explanations 
of each type of mathematics problem were given, drills conducted 
when needed j and the students then worked the problem. Afterward, 
the problems were discussed th each student, explaining the 
mathenatical functions carrier out. At that tine* the instructor 
also reviewed the same terms in English, making direct correlations 
between the two vocabularies and with the Mathematical function. 

During one observation session, students from the up^er elementary 
grades who spoke languages other than Spanish and English worked 
with the resource teacher, on social studies, Vocabulary was 
stressed, concepts explained slowly and in great detail, and the 
students were asked to verbalize what they had been taught. when 
two, or mo re students spoke the same language, they were encouraged 
t o h he lp each other. Ah important feature of this assistance was the 
help given on subjects, or portions of subjects, the students had 
been unable to grasp during the regular class period. While none of 
the^e students was non-English-speaking, several had not yet 
acquired sufficient English- to progress without considerable help; 
others were beginning to comprehend the materials with the individual 
explanations and verbal feedback* The resource teacher and aide 
knew each student well and the areas in which they needed assistance. 
The coordination between what was being studied in the pullout and 
in the regular classrooms was apparent with every group. 

The implementation of the Spanish pull-out program included some 
reading, e spec ia 1 ly of the textual materials. The students had some 
reading skills and, with the assistance of the resource teacher and 
the aide, were improving them. Even though this was not a b^sic 
premise of the pull-out program, it served as a vehicle for 
furthering the students' knowledge of the subject matter, 
mathematics, by their ability to read. When pupils mispronounced a 
word or used a word incorrectly, the sentence was written on the 
board correctly and some practice was given. The Spanish 
instruction, even though brief, yras thorough, including accents, 
vowel-consonant changes, and sentence construction. 

An important strength of the program was the high literacy of the 
resource teachers and the aides in both English and Spanish. All of 
tiiem had had university training in Latin America and English 
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training In the Unit'ed States, They had also had training in teach- 
ing English as a + second language and conducted those exercises wX-th 
excellent mo deling, frequent drills* and explanations for the pa'fc- 
terns. The conbinat.ion was unusually competent . 



VI 



BILINGUAL CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 



.J 



The third project school served as a 'cluster school for the Vietnam- 
ese and there were substantial numbers in each grade, kindergarten 
through sixth.! Most of the rooms were taught with a monolingual - 
English speaking teacher but with the assistance of Vietnamese 
aides. This allowed for nearly complete repetitions of the subject 
matter in both languages through small group instruction. Almost* 
all the aides still had some difficulties with English reproduction, 
but they understood that language well. While no Vietnamese specia- 
list was available during the observations, subsequent interview 
information classified all of them as fully literate in Vie tname s e , 
No reading and writing instruction was gi^en during the observations, 
but some of the older children were said to be able to benefit from 
the Vietnamese materials present in the classrooms; Some problems 
were described for a few students whose first language was Chinese 
and who spoke less than fluent Vietnamese. Generally, these were in 
the lower^ grades. Even with these pupils, teaching the subject 
matter in oral Vietnamese was beneficial at least they could 
explore the vocabularies and concept s in a language they knew better 
than English. Most of the students were fluent in Vietnamese and 
participated fully in the small group activities. The aides insisted 
that the students verbalize a great deal. They also gave the 
pertinent Engl ish vocabulary for tJhe concepts being studied. 

The Korean language program was offered as a class thart encompassed 
reading* writing and culture* and that brought students from several 
classes together. Most of the students appeared to he quite 
advanced in Korean* with reading and writing skills. A text was 
provided which combined language 'arts and th* social studies. Many 
t eache r -made mat rials were also present, and several were used at 
different times during the instruction. 

The Spanish language program alsp brings students t oge t her from 
different c 1 as s rooms , appr ox ima ttely on a graded arrangement . Nearly 
all the observed students we re ftom Central and South America and - 
most of them appeared to be at a/bout grade level in Spanish language 
arts. Some exceptions were notable, especially some children from 
Nicaragua and El Salvador* who had apparently lost some learning 
time during the difficulties inrthose two countries, and were not 
working at the same level as their age mates. Again, the teachers 
were highly literate in English and Spanish and performed well in 
their instructional functions. 



VII. ENGL ISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

This special training was provided in two ways: in the bilingual 
classrooms* the teachers incorporated some English as a second 
language methods and techniques with those students who had arrived 
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recently > or for some other reason had not progressed well enough in 
oral/ aural English, The teachers demonstrated that they had had 
training in the subject since they, for the most part, modeled care- 
fully f insisted on a great deal of practice, used unison recitation 
and individual recitations. The materials were from a recently 
created popular series and appeared to stress the vocabulary, 
structure and sen te nee length appr opr iate for the grade. 



A second format was to provide the English as a second language 
instruction on a pull-out basis, grouping the students by their Eng- 
lish ability rather than by grade. Highly trained teachersoffered 
this instruction, utilizing a variety of aids, practice methods, 
modeling, and tying the oral/aural practice to written materials. 
While reading was not a direct goal of the program, the use of flash 
cares, board sentences, and other written versions of what was being 
studied, helped bring the two forms of the language together, 

VIII. HIGH-INTENSITY LANGUAGE TRAINING 

A second district program was offered to those students who had ac- 
quired a significant amount of English but still experienced 
difficulties in communications. These classes were very active, 
utilizing mo de ling and unison recitation, followed by individual 
repetitions. Interestingly, some mono lingual English speakers were 
enrolled in this program with the idea of improving their spoken 
Engl i sh . 

The teachers were well trained and demonstrated a variety of methods 
and techniques during the classes. The fast moving pace they set 
gave a great deal of practice during a oner^period class. A few 
written materials were utilized in the instruction but these were 
auxiliary, mostly to explain the pronunciation or sentence structure, 
The teachers worked in more than one school and the training was 
offered on alternate days. 



IX. REMEDIAL READING 

A number of students that had been 1 imjftVd "tngl ish proficient were 
also pulled -out for specialized r erne dip 1 reading instruction. The 
groups were small and included others V i . e . , English speakers) who 
needed the help. A considerable array of teaching aids and materials 
were present in the room* including records* vocabulary lists, remed" 
ial reading series and flash cards. Emphas i s was placed on acquir- 
ing word attack skills and the younger pupils as well as the older 
ones were assisted mainly by sight word recognition and word recogni- 
tion within context. The teacher held a special reading certificate 
and, had had much training in the techniques for remedial .reading. 

The remedial reading teacher also worked some periods with the 
Engl ish as a second language teacher, especially when the students 
had made considerable /pr ogre s s with their oral/ aural English, but 
were still having difficulty with connecting the sounds to the 
writ ten form of the language. The collaboration developed a very 
constructive format for helping students pr ogress from the spoke n to 

the written language* 
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X, REGULAR ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 

Since the pullout pupils were enrolled in a regular English class- 
room for a portion of every day, the regular instruction was observe d 
briefly to capture the general thrust* The classes used all English 
texts for language arts and for the several other subjects* Reading 
was approached phonetically in the lower grades, moving more toward 
sight reading later* Vocabularies, definitions, meanings, sentence 
construction, grammar exercises, spelling and writing paragraphs and 
stories were observe d in the several rooms* 

All of the rooms utilized group instruction, with the groups ranging 
from seven to ten students. Generally, the project students were tn 
the lower reading groups, but some were in middle g roups for 
mathematics* The social studies and science classes were tendered 
^o all the students in the room. 

The classes were composed ot several groups, vith minorities making 
up nearly half in most rooms * Many of these, however, had little or 
no difficulty with English. No room had more than eleven limited 
Engl is h proficiency students ; most had four to seven, 

XI* MOBILIZATION OF RESOURCES 

Two special features of the situation under which the program was 
operated were brought out in the general description! students from 
many language groups were scattered all across the county; and the 
high mo bill ty of the families and students occasioned important 
changes in the composition of the language groups in many of its 
schools. High transiency within the county, into and out of nearby, 
counties, and from other countries, made program planning tenuous 
arid implementation difficult to provide in a continuous pattern* 

XII* LANGUAGE PERSPECTIVES 

The 1,024 limited English proficient students identified in the fall 
of 1980-81 were d i s t r ?* but e d unevenly across- the elementary grades, 
w^th 207 in kindergarten, 252 in first grade, and declining relati- ♦ 
vely to only 15 in sixth grade. Three schools contained about 150 
each; the others had from 10 to 84. Residential areas provided so me 
concentration of students with the same language, but none was any- 
where nearly exclusive to any school. * 

One of the most important steps taken by the district in order to 
furnish a higher- quality assistance to these students was to create 
what is termed cluster schools* Parents were offered the 
opportunity to leave their children in the community school or to 
have thm bused to the cluster schools. About half the f ami lies 
with pupils of the three target languages -- Spanish, Korean, 
Vietnamese -- chose the chaster concept. 

The creation of the .cluster schools allowed the district to concen- 
trate more resources in thope plants. * Bilingual teachers, bilingual 
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aides , appropriate textual materials', and extra services in English 
could then be brought: to bear. Fortunately, e no ugh certified Korean 
and Spanish language teachers were available, making it possible to 
offer bilingual instruction or specialized classes in the lan gu ages, 
Vietnamese, however, presented quite a different problem; almost no. 
certified teachers were found for the classes nnd this caused the 
utilization of oral/aural Vietnamese rather than full literacy 
programs. This was somewhat less serious tha it might have been/ 
since many of the pupils had had only a small ount of instruction 
in £he language previously, and some, had had n e at all* There was 
little reading and writing skill .that could be ied to further the 
English; instruction* 

As -noted earlier, the shifts among the language groups had not ceusea 
and. did not appear to be stabilizing* Increasing numbers of Arabic ' 
and Farsi speaXe'r s , augme n t e d 'by populations of Khme r ana Lao 
speakers, seemed to be a trend* Certified teachers who speak Arabic 
and Farsi can probably be found; the chances of finding certifiable 
Lao and Khmer speaking teachers is remote, since few universitv 
graduates entered the migrant stream, and still fewer are currently 
enrolled in universities in the Ui.ited states* 

While some Vietnamese are now in college, and some came here with 
degrees, their numbers are still small ;"or the relatively la rye 
^number of refugees entering from that country* It would appear 
likely that several years will go by before the supply of bilingual 
teachers begins to meet the need* 

Fluent aides have be en available in several of the languages and 
these have provided the basis for tha instruction utilizing those' 
languages* The experience at other districts has shown that even 
aide support will be difficult in K'r.me r and Lao, should their number s 
continue to grow* However, since an even greater proportion of the 
students who speak these languages have had no appreciable amount of 
f o rina 1 education, concentrating on English instruction foir them is 
likely to be indicated. 

The training o° potential aides will beco me of greater and greater 
importance* n aides are found who are well educated in the 

regular subje,, s and who are literate in the lanquage-s, they will 
still probably be deficient in English* Teaching methodologies and 
special techniques for working with English- speaking, teachers, and 
acquainting them with the resource materials, will be a large under- 
taking. Further, si nee many of the present a i des , although quite 
proficient in their work, need additional training in teaching. meth- 
odologies, the work may well be compounded for some years to come* 
Some assessment of the availability of the appropriate language 
aides and the possibilities of training them for teaching should be 
conducted for any group in which the numbers of students shows a 
growth t r ^nd * 
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XIII* ENGL'IS H INSTRUCTION 



A significant element of the mobilization of 'resources was the as- 
sessment: of student needs In English, the f effects of earlier programs 



on their progress 



ind the institution of i different assistance nodes 



* to help them* While there are limitations to the help that can 
given due primarily to the concentrations of students in the 

I the district has gone to exceptional lengths to remedy the s 
progress of some students. * 



schools 
o w 



A major strength of- the program, and a part of the - strong school and 
community support for special Assistance/' was the high achieve menc, 

.of the Koreans in rhe full biliteracy program. Those students learn 
speaking, reading, writing, and culture in seif :contalned classes 
wherever possible, and vith. specific 'language courses at tr.e jun/Lor 
high and high schoQl levels* Despite the change in the occupations 
of x he Korean immigrants^ and with a corresponding decrease in the 
level of Korean literacy^ :he ;full program has producer students tha: 
not .only became literace in 'Korea?, but a c di t i o n a 1 1 y became fully 
literate in English? as a grouff, they have scored higher than the 
monolingual Engl i"s h speakers* That success inclined* the district* to 
look toward that same model for the other, languages* Only Spanish 
has frad the numbers to create, and maintain such a' program through 

j bilingual classes* There are also numerous certified- teachers in 
that language* * t 

The other students were enrolled in regular English program class- 
rooms* In those, the regular reading, spelling* andr grammar work 
was conducted uti. 1 izing established commercial series. Thje. pupils 
are thus hexp os e d to, and learn to varying t degrees , the materials , * 
availabKwqr all students* This was of special importancs since 
the district has generally placed the new It mi ted English proficient 
students in' the gr^ade- that approximates that for their age* Some ^ 
regrouping of students by performance level occurred in these, but 
many students are. necessarily still working at a considerable 
disadvantage\ Even regrouping could not account for all the 
extremely yide differences. The system appeared to be quite 
positive Xor the stude/ts that^have acquired a great deal of Er/gTisn 
but still were class iT ied as lUmited i n proficiency. Since reading 
and" written language skills were acquired before verbal proficiency* 
the students could fcenef Cfe>.a'« great deal from inclusion in a regular 
English classroom* 

Another assistance mode was that of teaching a subject in the Native 
language and bringing students up to a higher skill Fe~vel while they 
were learning.English* The observed ins true t ion in this mode used 
Spanish texts, but adde a tfre appropriate English vocabulary for the 
functions and concepts/ It was reported that this kind of pull-out 
assistance ha<J been much more successful with mathematics than with 
science or social studies* In the observed pull-out programs* 
s^tdents varied a great deal based on their previous education - 
from none at all for some , to at least the beginning instruction! to 
a relatively high degree of past learning of that subject in the tr 
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hone gauntries. These studen:s,, too, had to be grouped according to 
their le.vel c f performance in the subject anji the amount of literacy 
t-^ possessed. in t the language. In mas t cases, the nulJ-out program 
amounted to tutoring, since, the numbers were small -and the resource 
teachers and aides coordinated their work closely with that bf the 
teacher in the regular English classroom. 



En g 1 i s h as a second lang 
De ofgreat help, The o 
aural skills, moving fro 
that with sentence pract 
used written materials - a 
and Reading, - Cn.ly flash 
were us&d for trhe heginn 
instruction was characte" 
words* phrases* and sent 
repetition, sufficient t 
pronunciation," The cent 
efficient for the Engl is 
riddel* with the written f 
tpe group with .higher ' En 



uage was another effort that was "reported to 
bserved classes concentrated mostly on oral/ 
m the concrete to-, the a bs tract and following 
ice with vord substitution, The upper group 
s well, making the direct tie between yoral 

cards, sentence str/Lps, and labeled* objects 
ing group.- The Encfl t s h - a s a second language 
rtzed by a high amourtt of modeling of the 
ences/ followed, by , group and individual 
o bring most of- the .group to nearly correct 
inual mode 1 ing/ re pe t it \ o\i appeared to be. 
h acquisition. The combination of that 
orm of English was a ver; 
glish skills.. + p . + 



The high-intensity language training g e nerally provide d for those who 
had gorse beyond English as a second lang uage but who s^tiil had Some 
difficulties with pronunciation! .enunciation, and -syntaxi provided 
.additional transition into the regular English classroom wor\, 

The high -in tens. icy classes , varied q^>nsio>rably in the amount of oral/ 
aural as compared to the combination of that with read ing/ wr i t ing , \ 
but generally reproduction was the ma^or thrust. Irregular verb 
■f orms > comparative adject i ve s and adverbs* structural sequence, and 
statement to question activities comprised mo'st of those observed* 
The classes contained so me monolingual Englis h-spea king students who 
were experiencing difficulties with those same skills. T 

Remedial reading was also provided for some of the limited English- 
speaking stu dent's. These tended to be students from grades 3-6, 
most of whom had made great advances in the oral reproduction of 
English, but who lacked some of the reading foundation needed for 
their grade. The word attack a pp roach was combined with slight memo- 
rization in order to capitalize, on their developmental stages. -The 
classes also contained monolingual students with similar reading 
problems . 

— * 

The^ mobilization of the several assistance % modes provided a pro- 
gression through which the limited, and non-English- speaking pupils 
could move. Duplication was thus reduced to a minimum, which saved 
resources/ and perhaps more importantly 4 , the students comprehended + 
that they were moving forward through a system. * 

-A 
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XIV. FUNDING S CL HC E S 



As was mentioned inseveral other s ti c t ioh * o the Study, the district 
'**was cbmbining several furyding sources to provide the complete 
pa J c^age. Title I , federal impact aid. Title VII, and during som& J 
yea^r s , Title IVc for materials and library r supplemented/what could- 
be paid for from sr. ate and d tstrict '£ unds < The district attempted 
to pay for all teachers,, whether in the regular classes in wh ic ii 
limited English proficiency students were enrolled or for the special 
English help when possible. The federal funds were most used for 
a idfes , language specialists, and materials. Nearly alT t^e special 
English, assistance programs we re pa^id for by the state and district 
funds** 

The creation of the cluster schools for designated languages also' 
represented an efficient mobilization of resources, While not all 
parents of limit-ed English proficient children choc* to send the 
pupils to the clus te ^ schools, enough did, so t ha t _ a t least sone 
help could be g/1 ve n * ^orue la ng uage groups were more amenable to 
that procedure, particularly Korean and Vietnamese, and thus 
bilingual classrooms could be provided. ' Pull-outs and primary 
language classes were furnished when the numbers were not great 
enough for a bilingual classroom and when certified bilingual 
teachers were not available* Th&^system, even though incomplete 
because of parental choice,, not onry allowed for more , services to 
the pupils but it also saved monetary ^resources since gene rail y an 
aide- or teacher could teach two tjo twenty Students at the *same 
cost* The special Englisftassistance could also then be set up with 
a full system since t fie re would be enough students to give both 
English as a second language aAd h i g h - i nt e n^ i t y 1 an guajge * tr a i n i ng 
for sufficient lumbers to justify the^cost* 

Finally, the lan gu age assess me nt center represented a highly 
efficient f or mat for conducting tha't work a well for furnishing 
help to parents as they brought £heir chil&r^n into the. center. 
Testing is an, expensive proposition and if testers had to be housed 
in *t he indi vidua 1 schools or travel extensively from school to 
school, the costs would have been greater. Further, traveling 
testers cannot always be available a,t the exact moment a .parent 
comes in; thus tjie parent orientation would have been more fragmented 
and less timely. In addition, some community schools had their A 
op t imum enrollment; t he opportunity for the language' asses sment 
personnel^ to explain those conditions and de scribe the advantages to 
the cluster schools helped even out fhe enroll me nt to a considerable 
degree. Utilization of the facilities was thus more efficient. 
Pe r hap s most' important of all, the many langua ge groups in t he 
county, ^ least twenty with sufficient numbers to be of major 
concern, would have made the testing financially impossible in the 
individual schools. Through an on-call list of persons that would 
help, either pai'd personnel or volunteers, aid or assistance could 
be given to all the major language groups . By combining the several 
funds from different sources, the center was maintained as a * 
smoothly ope rat lag testing,, counseling and referral system. 
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XV* ATTITUDES TOlsARD THE PROJECT 

The county was multi-ethnic and mult lilngual and the personnel felt 
That that helped as a basis for favorable attitudes toward bilingual 
education even though research has not always shown that condition 
to be a contributing factor* Further, the comm unity fully realized 
that it would likely remain multilingual jbecause of its proximity to 
many niTitary and other federal agencies. The cosmopolitanism of / 
the area was seen as a contributing factor to the generally 
favorable attitudes toward the project* 

Many district staff menbers and several cc^nniunity persons rxted "that 
the first project in the district, that for the Koreans, had created 
a substantially positive climate for bilingual education* Those stu- 
dents, particularly those In the + f irst wave, ha 4 learned extremely 
well, as noted previously* Their high success laid a basis for 1 atti- 
tudes favorable to bilingual education for other groups* I^m ig ration 
of Spanish speakers from Central and South America, most of nen busi- 
ness and professional people, comprised the second effort* . Those 
students, too, generally well educated in their own countries, made 
?very rapid progress in the bilingual sys'tem aji d helped create a 
positive attitude* 

In neit'hgr of the two earliest programs were the numbers very great 
when seen as part of county enrollment as a whole* The later 
immigr a t ions of persons from the Caribbean were large and they became 
♦ caore visible- Subsequently , the Indoch£nese refugees, although few 
at the beginning, ( increased very rapidly* t When those were combined 
with th*e others from many countries, the impact on the communities 
and the school system was much greater* The educational level and 
the occupations also changed during this time with workers and theHr 
children making up the bulk of the immigrations. Some of these 
children had 1 it 1 1^ or no education in their own country and thus 
h t hey presented a very different set of pr o'blems for the schools, 
^he Worker population contended with the laborers alrsady in those 
occupations for jobs* Their arrival and entry into the sahools were 
viewed from a different perspective than from the earlier 
immigrat ions * 

Many community members within the blue collar occupatio-ns expressed 
opposition to the immigrations and to bi lingua 1 , education . They 
emphasised that "English is American, n and that "they shouldn't have 
come here if they didn't want to learn English > " The business and 
professional conrnun i ty member s interviewed, however , were much more 
inclined to be positive. They often had reservations about t he 
schools generally a^d were especially concerned with what they saw 
as 'the lowered achievement of all pupils. Several pointed with 
pr i de to the Korean program and suggested that bilingual education 
can work'*. That the community had voted extra taxation to support 
portions of the services seemed pretty solid evidence of f avcrable 
at titude s toward the project. - 

.The School administration members interviewed seemed genuinely in- 
terested and favorable* They expressed many kinds of concerns 
because -they had gone through four years of changing populations in 
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the individual schools, nigh transiency, and the need to furnish 
more resources than -previously, .Only in one case, howevtr, .wore 
there expressions of opposition to bilingual education per se t And 
those were tempered with a recognition of the changes tnat had taken 
place in t*he educational levels of the arriving students. 

The non-program teachers held mixed reactions to the project. Some, 
especially in, those schools where the bilingual .aides helped direct- 
ly with those classroom activities in which the children were having 
difficulty, tended to be quite favorablen The enrollments 'in their 
rVo&rs* were reportedly large and they .appreciated the tutorial or 
small group teaching that they saw as helping the students to come, 
closer to level. Some teachers however, were-6ppo*£ed to bilingual 
education. They most often cited how many of the L£P children were 
bejow grade level, how, many pupils they* received who still had trou- 
ble w*irh English^ and they alleged that the numbers had increased to 
such a point that it was slowing 'down the progress afl the regular 
students. Those teachers, and many of the others, had one concern 
that was repeatedly voiced: there were too many pull-outs for 
various reasons, making it quite difficult" to maintain the classes 
in a steady progression in the required subjects* The 
administrators recognized this problem but found no other way to 
provide the services. ' " 

The attitudes of the^ parents varied a great deal. as formerly noted 
the Korean parents were strong suffporter s of the bilingual program. 
A fairly active Spanish- speaking gr oup also had given considerable 
assistance at different times . The Vietnamese, Cambodians , and 
Laotians were of the opinion that they should not "interfere" with 
the school or the teachers in the conduct of their duties. The • 
Chinese held ^similar 'attitudes. One important evidence of parental 
support was the par en t-teac her organization at one school which* was" 
offering free classes in Spanish and French immediately after the 
school day. Tfie organization to tally financed t he- project. 

XVI . SUMMARY 

The sample county school system had gone fron nearly no non*English- 
s peaking pupils to scattered individuals, mostly* quite well edu- 
cated in their own country, to the v^ery successful Korean program* 
an extension into Spanish* and then into an era when limited Eng- 
lish speakers made up a va v Y high proportion of the district's 
enrollment. Further* the most recent immigrations had brought labor 
ers/ children, often with much less educat and, in the case of 
the Indochinese groups* many s t udent s + w i t h no previous education. 
While that historical perspective woul d of ten be a negative aspe'et * 
the success of the Korean and the early Spanish programs lai^! a 
basis for store positive attitudes. 

The program administration was of very j 1 ow^cos t to t he federal 
government. ♦ Most of the teachers* too* were not paid from federal 
funds. The aides* special materials, and some of the specialists 
for the program were TitJe VII-funded^ Th* very low-cost project, 
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The teaching personnel were unusually competent; they spoke the 
primary language of the pupils, for t>he most part were highly + 
literate \r\ that language and in English, and knew how to teach both 
s.mJi 1 and, large groups within the several models included in the 
program. The special Eriglish programs were also characterized by 
having well-trained teachers. All of the full-time teachers were 
certified in the state, which had no special bilingual certificate, 
Necessarily, the aides in tire Indochinese languages who haa nad iess 
time in the United States T ,for the improvement of their English, were 
hired for their ability to'teach in the Native language, Inservic* 
and courses at nearby universities had helped aides and teachers 
le^.rn more about the languages, English and teaching methods. 

The attitudes toward the program were mixed, - t with bu eine s,s and 
professional people more positive than laborers. The* latter group 
tended to consider the competition for jobs with the quest ion of 
bilingual e ducat ion . Koreans were very positive; the Indocbinese, 
and Spanish generally felt that the schools . were out side , the i r ' 
responsibilities and although most of them wan^ the program, they v 
would make few statements directly related* to the conduct of the 
project * No n^ program teac hers 'and one administrator had reservations 
about the program; the attitudes of these and sonie of the c crmmun i t y 
members were intermingled with what they believed to be a- ge nerVi 
lessening of educational quality and with 1 some feeling that 
bilingual education had contributed to it. , v * t 

* * •* 

Table 1 shows the distributions^of 'children in different language 

groups, and Figure 1 is an organizational chart of the project. 
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Table 1 

PROFILE- OF LIMITED /ENGLISH PROFICIENCY POPULATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
BY LANGUAGE GROUP AS REPORTED BY STUDENT OR PARENT. 

4980-1981 





















School 


Number 
















Language' 


1 


2 


.3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


3 


9 


10 


11 


12 


1 3 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 




?n 


1 U La 1 


Spanish 




3 


9 


13 


24' 


33- 


30 


15 


16 


4 


79 


12 


5 


2 


26 


* 


11 


9 


3 




12 


306 


. Vietnamese 






8 


11 


21 


40 


17 


107 


22 


2 


1 5 


4 


3 


3 


23 




4 


6 


4 


9 


4 


303 


Lao 








14 


8 


25 


8 


7 




2 














3 


3 


1 


3 




74 


Arabic' 




2 


3 


3 


5 


11 


6 


3 


3 




3 


3 


4 


1 






4 ; 




1 


2 


54 


!■ Farsi 




1 




1 


1 


7 


2 


2 


1 




6 




3 




10 


! 3 






1 


" 38 


; Jrdu 




2 


2 


3 


1 


9 




13: 






5 


3 
















38 


; . Kor in 






5 




9 


2 




5 


1 




4 


3 


1 


2 


2 


j 


1 








35 


! -Khmer" 






2 




1 


12 




'3 


' S 




1 


1 






4 


i 1 


! 






32 


■ " Hindi 


'\ . 






6 


3 


2 


5 








1 


2 






1 
! 


1 








26 


Chinese 








1 


2* 


1 




1 


1 




6 


3 








1 








19 


; Portuguese 






} 
















2 






2 






3 1 






8 


. Turkish 










2 




1 


1 


1 




7 










? 


1 






1 


9 


' Japanese 








2 












1 




1 








1 


2 


3 




9 


! Thai 






1 








2 








2 


2 


1 




1 




i 








9 


J Indonesian 




















2 


2 






■ 1 










3 




8 


1 French 














1 






1 


1 






1 


2 




i 






1 


7 


Greek 






1 














3 






1 


4 


v. 












" 9 


P|ishto 












































3 


Tagalog ' , 


1 






1 
















1 






1 










i 




4 


Malagassy " 
















3 




























3 


Amharic 






















2 




















1 


3 


Nepali 






















3 






















3 


Polish 






























2 














2 


Setswana 




























2 
















2. 


Yorubi 












1 






1 


























2 


Romanian 






























2 














2 


Creole 










* 1 


































2 


Fanti 












2 


























* 






2 


Armenian 




























i 
















1 


Burmese 










1 


































1 


Fon 










1 


































• 

1 
1 


Finnish 




















1 
























Hungarian s . 












.1 






















* 










1 


. Russian 


/ 


* 










it 




i 


























1 
1 

V 


Slovene 








• 
















i 
















Ti^rihya 






■ 




■1 






























i 




Samoan 




























1 










2 






3 


Total-* 


10 


35 


49 


a4 


147 


69 


165 


52 


13 


141 


34 




19 


77 




28 


21 


19 


20 


22 


1 ,023 



r No figures were supplied for this school 
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"~ " . Figure 1 

STAFF AND COMPONENT OUTLINE 
TITLE VII ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY PROJECTS 



<; 



Director 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
COMPONENT 



Elementary Staf f 

- * 

Located in project 
schools* serving 
project students at 
elementary* level 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

L 



Intake Staff 

Located^ in center 
serving students and 
parents' at elementary 
and secondary level 



Secondary Staff 

Located In project 
schools* serving 
project students 
at 'Secondary level 
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DEVELOPING A MODEL 



I. PROJECT OVZRVI EW 

The Bilingual Education Project, Located in a primary, school in a 
south we stern state* began a five-year funding cycle in Sep tern be r o£ 
1976 and is due to end in August of 1981* Of the four pub lie schools 
in the district , the primary school is tije only schoo^ serve^d by the 
project*- i 

The primary school serves grades *K-3 and has a total enrol lment of 
i4 7 7 stu'dent s * Thirty-seven percent "of these students are, Hispanic* 
The students all live in the city ^ which, has, a total population of 
4 , 50 0 * The rural town has approximately 150 square miles, located 
on a prairie plateau. The principal economic base of this community 
is provided by cotton* soybean and cattle ranching* Several ^ 
residents commute 25 criles fo the state 'capital for employment* 
Several others wor k in local brickyards. The overall Qn employment 
rate for the county is 4*1%, with a slightly higher 5*8% 
unemployment rate for the Hispanic population (figures provided by 
the state employment commission* January 1980) • 

Beside the. students in t'he-Title VII program, 52% of the students in 
the primary school are on t he., f ederally supported free lunch program. 
Approximately 50%- of Title VII LE^ students also participate in ESEA 
Title I and Title I Migrant programs/ which provide extra reading 
a'hd mathematics instruction, as L well< as trlie State Bilingual Program, 
which contributes $25 per year per 'student. A few LEP students in 
Title VII also receiye more ins t ructioi. from HILT and ESOL, and the 
school .gets some fun<?lng from ESEA Title Vll'and ESEA Title VI 
( handicapped ). The school tends to pool many of these funds and / 
then redistributes them as needed to instruction, materials and 
supplies^ and staff* Because of £he^ many sources of Wundin^ to meet 
: the various needs of the students, there are^ww — administrative ^ 
problems of excess paperwork/^and of finding qualified staff. 
Teachers .also 1 must allocate --extra time to plan and coordinate 
individual instruction' plans. 

* 

The most recent needs assessment, included in' the 1981-82 'new grant 
application for Title VII funding, identified a large percentage of 
limited English proficiency students at the* kindergarten >nd first 
grade levels. Por t*ne past three years the Bilingual Project has 
not officially designated that 'Title VII funds serve kindergarten, 
but has been providing services to this grade anyway. Because of a 
pressing need to provide instructional intervention 'as early as pos- 
sible. Title VII funding will return to officially supporting a' 
kindergarten program, with the goal of increasing the English lang- 
uage skills of the youngest participants. * 

— Development Associates, inc. 
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II, PROGRAM, CHARACTERISTICS AKD GCALS 



I :RLC 



In order to identify potential recipients of bilingual services, a 
Home Language Survey is administered at the beginning of the school 
year* Fran this. survey, identified potential recipients are then 
given the Language Assessment Scale, or the Bilingual Sp^ax Measure 
The resulcs of these instruments are used to categorize students 
according to their Spanish and English language proficiency. 



The project teaches reading in English 
English monolingual students, a nad r ea di 
English proficient students. , The basic 
to non-English speakers assumes that la 
habit forming/ and emphas izes listening 
these before reading* As* little use as 
dent's native j language, , Repetition and 
and mimicry -memorization are the basic + 
experiencing the English correspondence 
student will master English in a fixed 
listening # speaking # reaching and writin 



first to English-dominant and 

ng insSpanish first to limited 
,approac h to teaching Enolish 

nguage learning is basically 
before speaking, and both of 
po's si ble is made of the stu- 
pattern drills, sight words, 

teaching techniques, Bv 
to Spanish language, the 

sequence of skills* i,e*, 

9 * 



The school principal, who is also acting as superintendent at the 
present time, and the Title VII coordinator both think that were 
Title VII funding to be eliminated i the bilingual education program 
would *>e dropped. Efforts would be made to continue to provide some 
level of bilingual instruction, but it is anticipated that the pro- 
gram would be very minimal. 



III,, 



PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 



> The Bilingual Project serves 40 children in grades ^l-3 officially, 
but serve s kinde rga rt e n .students also. The language group served is 
Spani s hr the students are Mexican- Ame ri can • The^ academic achievement 
of program participants is estimated to be about equal to national 
standards. The rate-of^in- and out -migration is low (4%), but it is 
thought to disrupt the continuty of the bi lingual education program 
somewhat'. All new students are tested (within a week of entrance) 

fl and categorized along' the foil owing lines: ^ 



Category 



Category 2 



Category 3 



Category 4 



Mi nimal production or prof iciency demonstrated i n 
either language; limited Engli s Ij-speaking ability; 
requiring further testing for diagnosis 

* 

Labored proficiency in English? minimal to labored 
proficiency in Spanish; limited English-speaking 
ability m 

Minim a 1 to f r agme nted proficienc*y in English? la bo red 
proficiency in Spanish; limited Engli sh-s peaking 
ability 

Minimal to fragmented proficiency in English? near 
perfect to perfect proficiency in Spanish; limited 
Eng li s h-speaki ng a bi li ty 
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Cateaorv :> 



Near pe:;ect £ o perfect speaking prof icie ncy, ir. 
languages ; not limited English-speaking ability 



cot; 



Category 6 



Near perfect to perfect. English-s peaking proficiency 
and minimal to labored Spanish proficiency? not 
li-mi ted English-speaking ability 



The Title VII coordinator and the elementary superv 
sible for administering the LAS/ tests in Spanish an 
Title VII Coordinator, trained a testing team in the 
which included several Title I Migrant Teachers and 
Students who fall below Category 5 are eligible for 
and will remain in the project until the end of the 
to ti^e point where the student scores at or over th 
in the reading subsection of the SRA achievement te 
project director is satisfied with the use of these 
that very f ew % (less t^han 20%) cf students who leave 
able to function effectively in an, a 1 1 - En g 1 i s h- spea 



isor are respon- 
d Engl i s h « The 
school district 
Title VII "aides* 
project be ne fits 
thi rd grade or 
e 40th percentile 
sts. Although the 
tests, she thinks 
the project are 
king classroom. 



The project staff* consists of the Project Director* the Curriculum 
Coordinator* a teacher aide and One secretary. The Project Direc- 
tor's salary is not coveredby Title VII funds* but by Title I funds- 
All staff members* with the excerption of the secretary/ are biling- 
ual* The curriculum coordinator and the aides are native Spanish 
speakers. In addition to the paid staff* a Parent Advisory Committee 
chairperson volunteers time to chairing monthly meetings. She is not 
native Spanish speaking* but is bilingual- The organizational chart 
which follows illustrates the placement of the Title-VII project 
within the school organization (project staff outlined in solid 
lines* other staff outlined in broken lines) - 



Figure 1 
Project Organisation 



■ Superintendent i 



Project Director, i^,, 
Director of Curriculum 
and Special Projects 



PAC Chairperson 
(Volunteer) 



PAC 
(Volunteer) 



i Primarv School Prj\cipal \ 
- j 



l 



Bilingual Curriculum 
Coordinator 
(Resource Teacher) 



! Teachers 1 

L J 



Aides 



<A1I the teachers of the 'Title VII classes have their bilingual 
certificate- None of the teachers have had experience te aching in 
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bilingual cUssroo.? t 5 prior Co th< 
teachers have bet;n teaching in t i 
school for over four years. One 



years and has no ] 
is working toward 



a college de gr e e 



IV , 



r current 








ir Curr^r 




cition i 




eacher is 


new 


this ye 


a r - 


rves as a 


r e c 


o u rce te 


ac h 


in his c 


ur r e 


nt posit 


ion 


experien 


c e . 


One of 


che 


DEVELGPM 


E NT 







0 : t r + * 

Th t 
! r EOT 

1 or f . 

aides 



t h c 



Th£ first application to OBEMLA for Tiule VII funding wa 
spring of 1974. The hilirngual p ? ; e n t: s in the community 

1 3 



t r.Q 



svolved with the Project Director in 



p 1 a r,n i ng 



the Title VII Coordinator was 



nt a a e in 
e ;: e actively 
t h-e initial pro^ra^ . 
hired and he and the 
in planning the in* 
The community at ia:^3 
and the Scr.ooi Board 



Arte* Lnat year 

Project Director were the key persons involved 
^tructional model and selection of materials* 
is somewhat suspicious of tiling ua I education, 

has progressed from hostility to a more tolerant recognition of the 
need for a Title VII program- Bilingual parents have not been 
involved in the project since its inception/ and reasons for th. ; s 
vary, depending on the respondent- It is thought that some parents 
view the Title VII program as a compensatory or experimental program 
and therefore don't want to associate with it- Apparently the school 
board discourages parent involvement in school matters- Also, the 
fact that the two key figures in the PAC operations, the Project 
Director ard PAC Chairperson, are both An^flo may make bilingual 
parents feel that this is not "their" project- There has .bee n a 
relatively positive cha nge over the years in the attitudes of the 
/ teaching staff, school Administrators and the school board toward 
bilingual education. Essentially the project implementation plan 
has not changed since i-.; wis submitted ive years ago, hence has not 
adapted itself to meet the local community features. While there is 

great deal of Spanish used loe :;lly # those ir power still don't 
admit to the need for bilingual instruction, teachers have adapted, 
however, to the fact that Spanish-speaking students have individual 
needs, a nd have attempted to provide instruction to meet these needs. 



V . INSTRUCT IOWA L COMPONENT 

The goals of classroom instruction in the Bilingual Project, as 
expressed by the project 1 s teaching - staff , are: 

• To make sure that the students understand the content- of the 
subjects being taught, using Spanish when necessary, and 

• To teach English as a Second Language and eventually eliminate 
the rveed for Spanish Language Arts- * 

According to one teacher, t he *o b j ect i ves in teaching Title VII stu- 
dents do not differ, frocr those for regular students- Teachers also 
mentioned cultural awareness reinforcement and improve d self -concept 
as two special needs which Title VII students might have - 
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According to the pro]€CE proposal, the project in the city planned 
to provide English and Spanish reading instruction to children ot 
limited English-speaking ability in the first and second g r a a e s , to 
provide, bilingual mathematics instruction to cnildren of limited 
English -speaking ability in the tirst and second grades/ to provide 
i n s t ru ction and activities to children of limited English speaking 
ability and to E ng 1 i s h~dom i n a n t children In grades K-2 to increase 
their positive attitudes toward Mexic an-Ara e;ican culture* ar/d to 
provide bilingual instruction to children of limited English-speaking 
ability in kindergarten in basic concepts, lang u % a ge arts* mathematics* 
and social studies* 



M a t h e 


matics and Reading 


are to ta 


ke 


P 


lace in the Bill 


ngucti Tea 


c h i n g 


Ce n t e 


r v otherwise ref err 


e d to as 


the 




Resource Room, a 


n d not i 


n he 


Title 


VII classrooms* T 


eachers t 


a ug 


h 


t the whole clas 


s without 


ti.e 


use o 


t an aide (except i 


n the Res 


our 


c 


e Ro on) * and o v e 


r 50i 6 t 


the 


rilin 


cuai aide's tins is 


spent m 


n ni 


n 


g off ditto copi 


e s * hall 


duty , 


lunch 


and other non*inst 


ruction al 


a c 


t 








Ths p 


roposal for 1951-83 


makes ma 


ny 




ignificant chang 


es r n t h e 


in* 


struc 


tional program* T h 


e _Py oject 


Di 


r 


ector claims tha 


t it has 


taken 


seven 


years to develop a 


nd refine 


a 


m 


odel that is use 


ful. 





The first grade classroom had bilingual and bicu^tural materials on 
the wails., suxh as posters and numbers* None of the children's work 
was on the walls* The children's work books* were kept stacked on one 
side of the class* Otner reading books were available on the same 
boo ks he If ; however , they we re all in English. The only bilingual 
materials available in the classroom were ta^es to listen to in Span- 
ish* but no audio apparatus was available in the room. 

The three principle" texts used in grades 1-3 are; 

1 * TAG (reading series) ; The Economy Company , USA (an English 
-reader) - V . 

2 . School Mathematics: Concepts and Ski lis * Houg hton Mifflin 
Company, USA (an English math book), and 

3. Patterns of La n^uage s : English* Litton Education Publishing 
Inc.* USA (an English language arts workbook). 

\ 

LEP students are pulled out ,f or two hours- each day during the reading 
period to ^receive Spahsls^h reading instruction in the Resource. Room. 
The key t$xts there are: 

1. Laidiau Series 

2. The Economy Company .Series 

3. Southwest Educational Development Laboratories materials 



VI* STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 

All professional staff participate each spring in a staff development 
organisation compensatory time system* The teachers work with the 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATES, INC* 
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principals end the Project Director to develop plans for the fcpconin*g, 
year* Lists of workshops and seminars offered by the Regional Ser- 
vice Center are handed out, and teachers are free to choose *ihen tj 
take their compensatory time to attend these seminars* The staff 
also receive training from the Title Vll Coordinator^ who develops 
specific curriculum plans for teachers and aiders* The topics in- 
cluded are the development of the organization structure of the 
'Eilingual^Teaching Center* correct materials usage, development of 
the Spanish/English reading curriculum guide, and the effective 
Utilization of student aides. ) 

Cther staff development activities are forma I educational opportu- 
nities for the aides. Title VII money is available for tuition and 
expenses, and one aide has taken advantage of this* Ther;e h are also 
inser t vices# but the teachers expressed dissatisfaction with these, 
saying t ( here is nothing new beting presented* There have been no 
inservices yet this year* 



* VII 



PARENT AND COMMCWITY INVOLVEMENT 



The Parent Advisory Committee meets once, a month during the school 
•year. The purpose of these meetings is to^nform the PAC of the 
organizational structure of th** school and to review for them ^hat ' 
federal funding sources are available to the school. Most meetings 
consist of a presentation by the Project Director regarding the new 
grant application, any new statistics or news which is pertinent to 
the Title VII program^ ate . The , chairperson and the Project Director 
are' pr imar i ly responsible for i nf orming parents and the communi ty 
about the me e ti n g s , " a n d they do this through newspaper articles* * In 
an effort to inspire more community i n vo 1 ve me*it , plans are in the 
works to publish ^ regul a r newsletter disseminating the contents of 
the meetings af ter^t~rTey_ occur* 

• - - ■ > 

-The PAC is made up of Hispanics, Blacks and Anglos* English, Spanish 
and Germa n languages are represented in the PAC, but meetings are 
conducted in English. The chairperson is new as of this month 
(January 1981) / .arid so far this year no members have dropped out . 

Because of the lack of understanding in the community regarding 4 
bilingual education* parents are reluctant to get' involved in PAC 
activities. ^ur^ther dissemination of information through letters 
and news articles *is being attempted in hopes of explaining the pro" 
ject to the parents. According tr> the PAC c ha irpe rson , * ^'volunteer ing 
is -not a standard operating procedure" in the state. The school' 
board in the past has not encouraged parents' involvement in school 
affairs* s*o Volunteering in the school and involvement in program 
planning is an avenue of parent participation yet %o be explored. 
The project has no community 'liaison person and could probably bene- 
fit from one # especially since the chairperson works in the state 
capital and is an Anglo. 
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VIII, PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

The Project .Director whose real title is Director of Curriculum 

and Special Projects i^s primarily responsible for design! rrg place- 

ment criteria and practices, c 1 assr oom scheduling, instructional 
coordination! PAC activities, information dissemination, office oper- 
ations, and program evaluation, she shares responsibility with the 
school principal for evaluation of teachers, and shares responsibil- 
ity with the Title VII Coordinator for securing materials and sup- 
plies, staff de ve lopme n t and training, and program evaluation. The 
Title VII Coordinator has more direct control over curriculum 
planning and selection of materials* as we 1, 1 as the training" of the 
aides, . 

Currently the leadership in implementing ch<, project is coning from 
£he Project Director and the Title'vil Coordinator . Because 01 the 
heavy dependence this school community has on subsidies* it is dif- 
ficult to plan implementation strategies because it is hard to know 
when funds will become available. 

r 

The 1981-82 grant application shows an ambitious and greatly aug- 1 
mented implementation plan, Bas^ted on seven years' experience with 
bilingual education, the new proposal has set- specif ic goals for the 
selection and placement of students, 'the instructional approach , and 
staff development. Each of these goals/Jts supported by detailed 
performance objectives which are part of t'he evaluation design. 

IX. . INTERMEDIATE OUTCOME'S 

Overall/ the project has shown growth in cerms of being able to 
define specific guidelines for bilingual education. This has been 
accomplished through the hard work of the Project Director and the 
Title VI I Coor di na t or , _ If this pro j ec t is to succeed in the class- 
' room* where it needs most to succeed* it willr be, necessary to trans- 
late the implementation plans into. direct and tangible bene fits to 
the students. Major efforts should be made to train teaching staff 
in such'a way as to clearly guide them in teaching bilingual classes. 
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CASE IhS 
A SPANISH^LANGUAGE PROGRAM 



I. PROJECT OVERVIEW 

The ESEA Ti.tle VII Bilingual Education Project "Title VII Project 
Hope/Proyecto Esperan za" is administered by the school district cen- 
tral office. .Project funding was initiated in January 1978 and will 
end in December 19 81 . 

Prior to the funding of the ESEA .Title VII Bilingual ^Education 
Program , the school di strict operated a state bilingual education 
program. Funding for this program began in 1973-74 and was 
terminated in June 1979. Project funding was for $80/000 which 
serves 300 Hispanic students in various grades and schools through*^ 
out the district. Other bilinrgual education funds were received 
from the State ^Bilingual Brfrgram which began in September 1977 and 
i s ongoing . The funding level is $152,372 and comes f rom EI A and 
the school district. Students served numbered 690 Hispanics. The 
program emphasis is on a transitional in -class type of program . 
However, when the n urn be it of students eligible for entry into this 
program is l'ow# it then becomes a pull-out type program. 

There are two school districts involved which/ when cdmZTined# 
operate a total of 4^0 schools that serve 21J 245 students. 

The school districts have a* population of 812/ 883 with the largest 
c ity^ having a. population of 80,500. The cities in which the projects 
are located consist of one small and one 'large city in a suburban 
layout with primarily one- and two-level singl'e-f am i ly homes. Geo- 
graphically* the cities are l'ocated in a valley basin spreading into 
foothills of mountains and having a desert coastal' climate. The 
major industries of the region are electronic appliances* citrus pro- 
ducts* and plastic/rubber products. According to the State 
Unemployment ommission* the unemployment rate was 7.4%. 

In addition to the Title VII program , students benefited from other 
governmental programs: * 

m Innovative Program; 

*• State Bilingual Program; 

• State School Improvement Program ? 

• Local Bilingual Programs; 

• ESEA Title I; and 

• Head Start. 
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„ In general, the fact that students received assistance ^rom other 
federal and state programs did not appear to pose any major-problems. 
Essentially, coordination between Title VII and the regular classroom 
activities was achieved through informal communication, joint teacher 
planning, through the overall school curriculum, and to a greater 
extent, through the Title VII project director. 

For the current school year, the project completed a needs assessment 
that focused on; 

• Staff development training; 

• Curriculum and instructional material s; 

• Parent and community involvement; and 

* No n -public school involvement.. 

The needs were identified thro ugh a survey and were subsequently 
analyzed and mod if ie d by teachers, parents, and teacher aides. 

The program in 1979-80 piloted and is currently using the "Reading 
Spanish Management System." The system utilizes the student's 
native language to teach, basic concepts, that is, content may pe 
explained or taugh£ in one language and then immediately in the 
other language- during the same periods Mathematics might be taught 
in, the student ' s first language for half a period and then the saAne 
content might be taught in English the second half of the period. 

Plans for continuing the program in its present form depend on the 
extent of funding provided by Title VII. Any reduction or discontin- 
uance of Title VII would mean: 

• Fewer LBP students would be served; 

* Fewer English proficient students would be served; 
t *# There would be fewer bilingual education classes'; 

- n 

* Fewer bilingual edu cation teachers and teacher aides;- 

* Fewer bilingual Instruction materials; 

# Fewer hours, of bilingual^ instruction using first language; 

# Fewer languages; 

• There would be a shift from "in-class to a pull-out" program; 
and 

• Far less recognition of the need for bilingual education . 

The program served thxee schools in the two school districts. One 
school district's program was conducted in the Stokes Elementary 
school and the Linda. Vista school/ Stokes Elementary school provided 
bi lingual services in grades 1-4. for -3 0 students per grade level. 
Tipton provided Title VII exclusdvely for 31 kindergarten stud^nts^ 
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The Mountain Dale Elementary school in the Scott school district 
served 3 0 students in grade s K-3 « The students re ceiving - Title vi.I 
■ service were Mexican-American from pr incipal ly Spa ni s h -speaking 
homes. In ^general, th^fe mobility rate (in- or out-migration) ; of 
21-30% for all three schools was greater than for Title VII LEP 
students which ranges from 0-10% (in- or out-migration), thus, no v 
great problems we re apparent in relation Jo student mobility. 
Students in the Title VII program compared well, academically , w v it h 
students in general' at the national level and specif i c a 1 ly with 
students in their respective schools. 

Entry into the program was based on the use of published commercial 
rests, a Language assessment scale, and teacher .observations. Exit 
from the program was based on students' ability to read at grade 
level and achieve level 4 on the language assessment scale. The 

entry/ ex it assessment methods we re^ quite satisfactory. 

/ 

The program staffing pattern for 1979-1991, included: 

— 

• One project director -"^ f ul 1-time (12 nronths); 

• One resource teacher full-time (10 months); 

• E-^ght teacher aides full -time (9 months);' j 

• One secretary -- full-time (12 months); and 

• One 'community liaison aide - - half-time (10 months). 

All instructors were bilingual and had participated in bilingual 
education workshops . 

Exhibit I shows the Organization Chart and provides insight into how 
the program was integrated within the school district.* All teachers 
had BA degrees with certification in bilingual ( early childhood* and 

elementary education. ^ 

1 

V 

II. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

The individual most responsible for planning and obtaining the Title 
VII grant was the Assistant Superintendent for Special Programs. His 
prijnary role was to write the grant proposal. The project had wide 
support from school principals, Title VII teachers and teacher aides, n 
and bilingual parents in the community.. 

it ■ 

The program has remained relatively the same as described in the 
original proposal. Primary changes have included the adoption of 
the reading Spanish management system, increased cooperative staff 
development, and more integration of classroom instruction with 
bilingual education activities. 

III. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT BY GRADE LEVEL AND CONTENT AREA 

Gene rally, the classroom teachers were unable to articulate specif ic j 
cour se^-o riented o bj ec t ives r eia ted to classroom instruction, 
bilingual education activities , scheduling activities, or materials 
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EXHIBIT I 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 
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development. Most objectives were loosely stated and primarily 
a ct ivi tyoyen ted ; e.g., teach child basic subjects in primary 
language, oral la nguage and English as a second language? increase 
knowledge of other ethnic cultures? develop materials that will 
reinforce learning activities. In actual practice teachers made no 
distinction in learning/academic objectives for limited Engli s ti 
prof ic ien t students or English proficient s t ude nts . 

The Title VII classes were located in the elementary school and 
integrated into .the all-English classroom instructional component:. 
In, general, classroom physical layout^ differed, ranging from tradi- 
tional classroom se t-u£% learning cluster s', mix of learning clusters, 
mix of learning cluster concept and traditional classroom layout. 
All classes had ample educational materials that students could use. 
The walls were well utilized with a combination of student- and 
teacher-developed materials posted on them. Al \ c las s rooms were we 1 1 
lighted, well ventilated, and acoustically acceptable. Instruction 
was an even mix of Spanish and English with Spanish used when the 
student did not understand English. Key materials utilized were: 

* Las Matematicas en Nuestro Mundo --.USA 

* Holt Data Bank System USA 

* Lectura en dos Idiomas Spain 

Class scheduling varied from 10 minutes to 45 minutes per subject 
area. 



IV. STAFF MANAGEMENT ... 

Staff development activities were developed for professionals and 
paraprofessionals and were exclusively in-service in nature. 1 The J 
objectives for staff development were as follows: 

• CI assr oom management cnnr implementation of instructional 
approaches to meet student needs; 

• Multicultural skills development to increase staff awareness of 
how culture affects stude nts; - 

• Oral language development: " 

• Teaching reading in Spanish; and 

• Legal aspects of bilingual legislation. 

Ho formal education activities were planned for or required of staff. 

*, 

V. PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT COMPONENT 

The Title, VII program has diligently worked toward greater' community 
and parental involvement in .the program. However, parental involve- 
ment in the program has been minimal and sporadic at best. The PAC 
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has existed since the inception of the program and has an appointed 
chairperson. At tend an ce is spotty and active planning by the P AC is 
nil. Plans were primarily developed by the Title VII project staff, 
specifically the project director and community liaison person. 
Although much effort has been made to get active parent involvement, 
tfae program has met with -minimal success in this A a re a. Meetings ' 
whAch were held regularly were open to all parents in. the community* 
Tho se attending meetings were predominantly Mexican-American wi t h 
Spanish as their first language* Thus, meetings we re generally he Id 
in Spanish with translation provided for those parents who did not 
speak Spanish. * Parents and community become- involved through 
participation in social activities planned by the Title VII project 
staff. 'The community liaison person was actively involved in these ' 
types o- activities and had as her duties and responsibilities: 

• Supply refreshments for parent workshops i 
■ t Organization of workshops* J 

• Home Vis t i ta tion > ■ 

• Delivery of mail; y 

• Attendance at parent meetings 

• Contact presenters; and 

• Reproduction of materials for PAC. 

The project had established six management objectives fpr the cur- 
rent school year in the following areas: 

• r S t af f i ng 

i- 

* To have all teachers in the classrooms, obtain a bilingual cer- 
tification; and 

- To nave a community liaison aide available half -t ime to ma ke 
home contacts* translate i trouble shoot between parents *ind 
schoo 1 * $ 

• Evaluation 

* Pre* and post*evaluation to determine project instructional 
and management performance • 

• Development and Procurement of Materials 

- Procurement of classroom materials that are needed for * 
Lectura en dps Idiomas and the Economy Series; , and 

- Work with parents to help, them design culturally oriented 
materials. „ * 

• Reporting and pi ssemi nat ing Information 

- Pro vi de pro gr ess and project evaluation i nf or ma tion . 

The. project director has almost complete control over programmatic 
functions that relate directly to the . Title VII project* for example* 
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placement criteria and practice's, scheduling of Title VII classes, 
teacher/ student ratios development and procurement of supplie's . How- 
ever, the project director has little control over classroom teachers 
or any functional activity that dea^s with the schools. For example, 
such areas as lesson planning time, mai,n t e nance of instructional 
f a a ill ties /-'evaluation of teachers,, s up^rvi sion, an<3**xli sjcipline are 
the domain of the school principals and the school district 
management level personnel* The prUj ect director report s directly 
to the curriculum specialist who in* turn reports to t?he general 
consultant and director for instructional support.' The project 
director directly supervises a resource teacher, community liaison 
person, and teacher aides. 



/ 



The project has focused on the de ve lopme nX of a team approach for 
de signing and implementing bi li ngua 1 edu cation programs for students 
in' need of- t he^e* .services . Essentially, the.\pto^ect has received no 
significant assistance,, other than funding, fVom itis funding source. 
They have relied primarily on their own in-hou\e^ j^apa bi li tie s and 
re source s . Finally', the program has be en successful in raising th'^ ■ 
aware ness level of the commuul ty on the ne^d an* benefit of bilingual 
education. Ai^si^ough this change i n attitude has been slight it 
represents a positive accomplishment for the project. 



VII. INTERMEDIATE OUTCOMES 



J 



Overall, the program has been successful in contra bu^i ng to the in- * 
stitutionalizatiorf of bilingual education.; In addition, the project 
has developed a comprehensive set of bilijigual resource materials 
that will further enhance the institutionalization /Of th<* project. 
Finally, teachers can be provided inservice training on a planned, 
and need to know basis. ^ 
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\ 1 

CASE 17 V 

A CASE OF COORDINATION AND SUPPORT ~ 

I • PROJECT OVERVIEW 

The. Title VII ESEA oriental Bilingual Project began operations in the 
Ci.tyr-School District at the beginning of the 1980-81 school year. 
"'Also known as the Title V*II Supplementary Bilingual Education 
Program, and i nf ormally as ROWER ( a n jacronym of the five project, 
school name s ), program termination' anticipated at the end of the 
198 2-83 school year* The City Schools have had an Adult ESL program ' 
since 1975, supported by state and local funds. State and local 
funds are now used to support both the Adult* ESL program and an 
elementary and secondary level bilingual education program. The 
Title VII program: operates ia conjunction with the elementary and 
secondary bil i ngua 1 education program . 

One hundred seventy-three 'schools serve approximately 113, 500 stu- 
dents, although the Title VII program operates in only five of the 
/city's one, hundred four elementary schools. The SMSA ha s a 
population of 876,000, with the city population estimated at 664,838. 
Both urban and suburban areas comprise ;cJie 2 80 square miles of the 
incorp orated ci ty*. The unemployment rate in this distribution 
center on the Mississippi River is 6.3% 

I n some schools, the Title, VII program operates in conj unction with 
the district ESL program, while in other schools Title VII is the 
sole bilingual program. ^Principals report very few problems in 
coordinating the Title ^jl instruction and the ESL program, a^ the 
ESL instruction is conducted on a pull-out basis. Some students 
served by the Title)*VII program also receive Title I reading and- 
mathematics instruction,, and again, no coordination problems are ^ 
reported. 

Co ordi nation of the Title Vll and. regular c las sroom instructional 
programs is reported as moderately to very adequate. This coordina- 
tion is achieved by informal communication between, the project staff 
and the regular teachers, through formal joint planning sessions, 
curriculum planning aimed at coordination, and weekly meetings of 
the Title VII and. regular teachers. The intent of the Title VII pro- 
gram is to allow LEP students to develop full competence ii\ the 
English language. Although LEP students who have not yet learned, to 
read in any language are taught to read first In English, two langu- 
ages are used for all or most of the instruction. Depending upon the 
English proficiency of the students, content may be previewed or 
reviewed in ane language and taught in the other language . As stu- 
dents become more proficient in English, content is .taught 
simultaneously in both language s * The goal of the program is to 
develop the English language ability of the program students through 
use of both languages until the student is able tfc perform at an 
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Plans for the continuation of bilingual education programs after the 
termination of Title VII funding are incomplete , as the Title VII 
project is currently in its first year. Speculation by project staff 
suggests that bilingual education efforts would either terminate, or 
continue at a reduced level with fewer bilingual teachers and aides* 
less emphasis on staff development* and-fewer hours of instruction in 
the student's native language* 

The table below summarizes current Ti tie VII participation in the 
five target schools! 

Participation in Target Schools 



Grade Level 
K 

4 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Total 



Renfro 

12 

0 

5 
15 

6 
12 

4 

54 



O'Brien 



foil low to n Elm He i g h t s 



/ 



22 



0 

10 
11 
3 
0 
0 
0 

24 



6 
0 
0 
0 
22 
10 
13 

51 



Retina 

14 
12 

8 

7 

8 

5 

1 

55 



The students served have home language backgrounds ,of Cambodian, 
Chinese, Hmong# Lao f and Vietnamese** The overall academic 
achievement of the LEP Title VII students is low in relation to 
national standards # as is the achievement of all the Title VII 
students. The overall academic achievement of the non-Title VII 
students is equal to or jus£ slightly below national standards. No 
achievement change s have yet be en measured, as* this is the first 
year of program operations* but principals report that LEP students 
Seem to be improving* 



The mobility* rate of the student population is generally low, with 
important variations* Total schoo 1 enrol lment has remained fairly 
stable, a 1 though roughly ten percent of the student body^ both enters 
and leaves the enrollment area. Among the LEP students, out* 
migration is low, unless the community leaders decide to relocate in 
another area* In the event of such a decision? a majority of the LEP 
population of a particular community would move. Similarly* if a. 
particular language group community elects to relocate in the area, 
the LEP student population will dramatically increase. The project 
director reports that leaders of one particular language community 
are considering relocating out of state. If they decide favorably/ 



many families may soon move 
s t ude nt s in t h 



City SchoBls have be en a dmi ni ste red a general 
language survey. As new, students enroll, they also receive a 



All 
horn 

home language survey. After the initial assessment, an English 
language proficiency test is administered within two weeks of 
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enrollntent. The California Achievement Test (CAT) and Bilingual 
Syntax Measure are used to assess- English language proficiency. 

After consultation with the Bilingual Education Consultant, the 
Cu rri culum Special i st * and the student's parents* program assignment 
is made. Teacher observations are a.tso used irn assigning a level of 
English proficiency (scale from A to E). 

The project director reports dissatisfaction with the commercial 
tests and parent surveys as entry criteria. As the CAT is used 
district-wide ^ it is also used for the LEP students* although some 
have no English proficiency and test results are almost useless, 
Similarly, parent surveys serve only to indicate what the home 
language is. Self-reports tend to be subjective* but provide^ some 
indication of English proficiency. Teacher assessments rely on the 
testing and assessment knowledge of the teacher, but provide an 
approach to determining program entry, according to the project 
director. 

Program exit is based on performance at or above the 80th percentile 
on 'the CAT in reading, speaking and listening comprehension coupled 
* i t h teacher observations. Again, the project director is only 
slightly satisfied with Veacher observations as an exit criteria / and 
is not satisfied with the commercial tests. 

f 

Project staff include the project director, a position requiring 50 
percent of the current project director's time. The remainder of her 
time is taken up by her duties as Curriculum Specialist. In 
addition, twenty bilingual aides and six English as a Second 
Language Teachers have been retained. .Additional ESL teachers and 
aides are supported by local funds or by the Sta'te Indochinese 
Refugee Assistance Program. The Title VII project staff also 
includes a full time Project secretary. 



II, PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

The key individual responsible for planning the program was the 
assistant superintendent * with the assistance of the superintendent. 
School principals* regular classroom teachers* and the bilingual 
c ommuni ty were also greatly involved. The school principals were 
responsible for designing the program as implemented in their 
schools. As each school has its own individual characteristics* the 
pro gram had to be adapted to meet the needs of the targe t schools. 
Teachers assisted in educating the community to the program* and mem- 
bers of the community accompanied the teachers to translate. Church 
group s and 'charity organizations were responsible for sponsoring 
refugees and encouraging them to settle in the area. The Coordinator 
of Federal and State Frp grams wa s pr ima rily responsible for materials 
selection. Changes in the initial program plan have been made* 
a It hough pr imarij^ J-n the area of staffing. The project was unable 
to locate an Asian Curriculum Specialist or a bilingual secretary . 
As a result* a bilingual aide is responsible for translating program 
c ommuni ca t ions • ' 
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III* INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT BY GRADE LEVEL AND CONTENT AREA 
Instructional perforroance objectives are; * 

• for children to achieve as high or higher than their expected 
scores as established from pretest results in English with the 
CAT in the three basic skills areas of Total Eng lisii. Language 
Skills^ Total Re ading. Skills, and Total Mathematics Skills. 

• for 90 percent of the LEP students to show awareness and appre- 
ciation of United Spates culture as measured by a locally*' 
developed U.S. Cultural A^a rene s s Tes t . 

• for 90 percent of the program students whose prima ry language 
is English to demonstrate sensitivity and appreciation of cul- 
tural diversity as measured by a locally developed Oriental 
Cultural Awareness Test. 

• for English-speaking students t o^ demon st rat e some basic knowf 
ledge of Oriental languages by learning some linguistic skills 
appropriate to their age in the first language of their LEP 
classmates* as measured by a locally developed test. 

• for LEP students to score at or a bove system level in Reading , 
Language Arts and Mathematics after threi years of program in- 
struction* as measured by the C^T in English* 

Teachers ' objectives include the use of the LEP students to instruct 
English proficient students in the language of the LEP studentsV to 
increase cultural awareness by teaching the customs and observing 
the holidays of the LEP students* and to build the confidence of the 
LEP students in their ability to perform at an appropriate level. 

The LEP students are assigned to regular clas srooms with a bilingual 
aide, and are then pulled out daily for eighty minutes of ESL in- 
struction and forty minute/fi, of native language instruction. In some 
cases, the. aide also teactfe s basic ski lis in the native language 
in-class to all s t udent s in the class. Native language instruction 
is provided by locally funded Native Language Instructors. 

Key materials for English instruction include English Around the 
World , Hootennany , Daisy Days, and Called Capu , all part of the 
Basics in Heading Series , published by Scott, Foresman and Co . Most 
of the supplementary materials are in Engl is h # with the exception of 
a primer, which is printed in Laos in. Laotian. Mathematics materials 
include Macmillan Mathematics , published, by the Macmillan. Publishing 
Co., Mathematics Around Us , by Scott, Foresman And Co., and Working 
With Numbers , published by Steck- Vaughn Co. All other mathematics 
mater ia Is are irf English alt ho ugh teaching reinfo rcement may be 
provided in the native language. The primary social studies series 
is Toilet Social Studies , published by the Follet Publishing Co., 
USA. All of the other social studies materials aire in English* with 
t r anff l ati o n a provi de d as nee_ded bv the Native Language Instructors. 
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IV. STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING COMPONENT 

PI dns f o t staff development center d round professional inservice 
workshops anxi both professional and paraprofessionals form education 
programs. As stated in the grant proposal, weekly workshops are held 
for the teaching staff. In addition to staff development , cui tiira 1 
issues are often discussed at these workshops. As there are no state 
teaching certification ^requirements, the City Schools have adopted 
certification requirements from other states for use as guidelines. 
The forma 1 educational opportunities for professional staff include 
two programs at a local university. One of these programs provides 
instruction in teaching English as a Second Language, with the 
credits earned accruing towards certification as ESL teachers. The 
other program instructs the Native Language Instructors (NLI). 

Formal education for p arapro f e ssiona Is is conducted as a training 
pro gram at the local university. Workshops deal with such issues as 
culture, teaching techniques, and the use of aUdio-vi sual equipment. 
The aides upgrade their English skills while' learning techniques to 
assist the LEP students. Aides evaluate each of the workshops and 
suggest future topics. Credit is given for the workshops (attended. 

V. PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT COMPONENT 

Objectives of the <$itle VII Program Parent Advisory Committee (PAC) 
i nc lude ; 

• to ensure representation of all the various cultural/linguistic 
groups on the PAC and at PAC .activities* 

to provide -interpreters at all meetings "of the PAC. 

• to invite parents of all program children to these meetings. 

• to provide input on the training of ESL/NLI teach< 




• to have each language group representative inform his/her lang- 
uage community of program progress and PAC meetings. 

As this is the first year of program operations* many of the plans 
made for achieving the above objectives have been modified . Mo s t of 
the modifications consist of adapting implementation pJans to parties 
ular circumstances* with the exception of the aide training program. 
Plans had to be developed for the entire program with the assistance 
of district personnel. 

The monthly PAC meetings are conducted in English* Each group 
f Hmong , Lao , Cambodian , Vietnamese ) has a representative who speaks 
English. After discussions* the representative translates the" pro** 
ceedings to his/her language group* then returns with suggestions or, 
comments. Due to the relatively close nature of the language group , 

communi ties* and the strategy of using pjyjcPmembe rs to disseminate 

i nforma tlon to these communities , the parents of" program* participants 
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are kept i nformed of program proceedings. Addi t io nal me t hods * such 
as project newsletters with the minutes of previous meetings and 
other project correspondence , are also used to inform parents. 

The project director reports some degree of difficulty in encouraging 
parental participation due to cultural conditioning . Pa rents prefer 
to make suggestions to the PAC chairperson, who then presents them 
to the project director. parental part i cipat ion is al so hindered by 
the poor English communication skills of the parents and transporta- 
tion problems. According to the PAC Chairperson , parents do not read 
the native language notes sent home with students . * 

v \ 

VI. PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

f 

Plans for project administration have been formulated in the areas of 
s taf £ ing , materials development , evaluation, and inf or ma tion dissem- 
ination. As the project is relatively new, efforts have been made to 
locate and hire the staff necessary for program operations. Plans 
for materials development include developing materials to teach Indo- 
Chinese to American students and developing a text of "survival 
English* 1 for the classroom. Evaluation plans rely on receiving feed" 
back from all project staff, particularly in terms of progress with 
respect to the project's behavioral, objectives. Extensive plans for 
information dissemination have been made both to inform the community 
of the project and to prevent a potential "backlash" from th« more 
conservative sectors of the regional community. These plans involve 
utilization of the formal schoo'l channels, informal project channels 
and the local media. ^ 

^» 

The project director has a .great deal of control over placement prac- 
tices and criteria/ the amount of recordkeeping time available, the 
coordination of instruction across classes and grades, direct project 
supervision, ma teri al s and supplies , staff development and training, 
parent and community involvement plans , information di s semi nation and 
office operations. By sharing responsibility with the principals, 
the project director maintains a great deal of control^ over the 
scheduling of classes and the amount of lesson planning time avail- 
able. Also, with the input of the principals, the project director 
exerts some control over teacher evaluations . ( The provision and 
maintenance of instructional facilities is * responsibility of the - 
mayor, and student/teacher ratios are determined by outside consu^" 
tants. < -' T 

■r . 

The school. system^Superintendent is solely re spons ible "*f or institut- 
ing external evaluations. The school -system provides a very high 
level" of supervision of program operations and project teaching 
staff, and & high level of supervision of the project administrative 
staff and project evaluations. 



A very high degree of involvement by OBEMLA was necessary to get the 
program started. OBEMLA provided the district with accurate inf or ma" 
tte n > — i nt erpr a fee d t-hp grant — rpgiilatiianfi f and Provided technical 
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assistance. A great level of effort in the form of the needs assess- 
ment/ principal training # v and local funding support was provided by 
the LEA . Some suppor t , primarily limi ted to technical assistance, 
was pr d vided, by the SEA. The principals of the project schools were 
.very deeply involved in program star t -up by arranging for teaching 
spa.ce t moni tor ing project de ve lopmen t , par ticipa t ing in workshops # 
and in helping to develop materials. After the program had begun 
operating! additional support in the form of curriculum material's 
and workshop development was provided by the SEA. 

Figure 1 on the fjollowing page presents a district organizational 



chart . 



I 



^ VII. INTERMEDIATE OUTCOMES 

In any new program, certain diff i^cul t ies are bound to arise. Ex ten- 
si ve efforts have been made to minimize the effect of these difficul- 
ties on program operations. Specifically, steps have been ta ken to 
improve the levels of commu nication between project staff and non- 
project staff in the sH^^ff'. 

Impediments to parental participation still exist: ■ younger parents 
are unaware of the importance of education for their children , and <+* 
report cards are sent home in English, only, 1 Many parents have no 
idea of their children's progress. Although teachers report that 
parental and community involvement is attempted by community members 
working as classroom aidesi their low level of English proficiency 
hinders t'heir effectiveness as aides. 

The project, director re ports that implementation of the program would 
be somewhat easier if the objectives "were less specific. Currently.! 
funds are available to provide bilingual services to refugee children 
only* preventing an equal level of services to non-re*ugee LEP child- 
ren. ^ 
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CASE 18 

AN EXAMPLE OF AN ESEA TITLE VII PROJECT 
FITTING IN WIOMI OTHER PROGRAMS 



I. PROJECT OVERVIEW 

The Title VII Middle Eastern (M.E.) Project began in the 19^8-79 
school yea r and. serves preschoo 1 and kinde rgarten students . 

The Bilingual Education Progc^m, supported by funds provided by the 
City School Board, served grades 1 through 12. This program, begun 
in 1975, served Arabic, Chaldean,' Yugoslavian, Albanian* Lao, Hmong, 
Vietnamese , and Italian students district -wide . While kindergarten 
students could participate in this program after exiting the M.E. 
Project * there was no overlap of the Bilingual Education Program and 
the M * E » Project. 

The Middle and High School Comprehensive Multicultural Bilingual 
Education Grant* awarded in September 1979* provided the district 
with $450r00£- of Title VII funds. This program served approximately 
7 5 0 students in grades 6 t hroug h 12 with computer -assisted dual 
language instruction in five region 2 and 6 schools. Again * there 
was no rfrogram overlap wit h the M . E . Pro j ect . 

Therefis an approximate population of 220*000 students the 270 
schoo Is of the city. The city itself is *n urban industrial complex 
with a population of 1 . 5 million. The major industry of this flat 
area in the Great Lakes Region is clearly automobile production. 
Unemployment in trie region was at the time of the site visit 22%# 
although the unemployment rate of the target ethnic -linguistic 
population was roughly 3 0%. This differential was partially due to 
the immigration status of some members of this population. The M.E. 
Project: was spread out among six sites: five schools and a 
community hall* 

Approximately 3 0% of the kindergarten students also received 
materials funded from the Title I non-migrant program. Principals 
reported some administrative difficulties caused by multiple funding 
sources for the educational efforts* primarily difficulties 
surrounding excessive requirements^ or paperwork and. meetings. 
Coordinat io n of the Title VII instruction with zh6 regular classroom 
program was accomplished primarily by informal communication between 
teacher? • " 

No externally developed education model was used for the M.E. 
Project , although students who had not learned to read were taagh't 
reading readiness in English; minimal use was made of the student * s 
native language* with oral translations provided by the bilingual. 
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t,echnicians only^ as needed. The primary instructional emphasis was 
on developing conversational skills, with secondary emphasis on 
writing skills, to enable the learner to achieve both spoken mastery 
and writing skill. 

At the district level, plans for bilingual education programs withbut 
Title VI I funding called for efforts to increase efficiency and a 
review of Strategies? but£ ma in tain iag the project basically as it 
cucr^ently operates. 'The regional superintendent believed that the 
M.E. Project would have to function as a pull-out program with fewer 
staff members and fewer materials if Title VI I funding were discon- 
tinued. Principals generally agreed with these predictions. 

The M.E. Project served approximately 300 preschool and kindergarten 
students, of whom 153 are LE P. The cultural/ethnic background of 
the population served was Middle Eastern from Iraq/ Jordan, Lebanon 
and Xjsmen • 

The overall academic achievement of the students in the city's public 
school s was somewhat lower than the national average. Those students 
in the M.E. Project/ and particularly the LEP students, had academic 
achievement which was below the national average. Principals 
attributed this to the limited English knowledge of these students 
and the inability of their parents ^to provide assistance in the 
English language at home. 



■The mobility rate of all r udents served by the project schools 
less tjian 2 0% [both in- and out -migration). At he time of the 



visit* both in- and outrm* ?ration 
less than 10%, although t.iere had 
students over the past five years 



was 
site 

of the M.E. Project students was 
been ^a large^i n-migrat ion of 

This influx created some crowding 



problems in ESL classes in the past. 

M.E. Project entry was determined in a 'fairly informal manner. All 
students with no n^ English home languages were eligible, although the 
project operates in only five schools, and in all kindergarten 
classes in these schools. Parents exercised some degree of choice 
over the school their kindergarteners attended. If the project was 
opera ti ng on a pull-out basi s i n a part icular school t some schools 
offer only in*class instruction) , the project teachers determined 
which stu dents should be project participants Similarly , teacher 
observations and ratings were used to determine exit from the pull- 
out instruction in some schools* In 'other schools, students exited 
by enrolling in the first grade. The 14 Hillsdale Objective 
Reference Test ( HORT ) ob j ec t i ves were used to measure student 
progress and determine promotion from kindergarten to the first 
grade . 



M.E. Project staff included a Project Di rector* six Bilingual Techni* 
cians f a Preschool Coordinator^ and a pro j ec t Secretary . Under the 
inittrfgrant, two Re source/ Cultural Her i tage Specialists were 
These positions *ere not included in the continuation grantp^ The 
Resource/Cultural Heritage Specialists tfere to develop jwrterials 
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the cultural component and provide in service training for the commun- 
ity and staff. These activities had been accomplished* and respon- 
sibility for any additional efforts in these areas resided with the 
Project Di rector. 

The most common teaching arrangement was teacher/technician team* 
as the technicians were bi - or trilingual* However* the teacher did 
not work with a technician if the s t uden t s were pulled out. 

II. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

Key players in the program's implement a t ion were the Regional Super- 
intendent* the Regional Bilingual Coordinator* and the bilingual com- 
munity. The Superintendent identified student need^* mobilized the 
staff to draft the grant proposal* and worked to secure School Board 
approval for the pX p j ec t . The Regional Bi lingual Coordinator 
mobi lized community members * wrote the proposal* and imp lemen t ed the 
project. The .bilingual community provided -general support to the 
proposed program. The.Schobl Board retained primary responsibility 
for the selection of project teaching ma t?e rials. 

A 1979 needs assessment identified three areas in which' the project 
could improve to meet s tu<tent needs. First* a full-time project 
Director and Bilingual Department Head as well as additional techni- 
cal staff were determined to be necessary. At t t ha t time, the 
Regional Bilingual Coordinator was also serving as project Director. 
A full-time Director was subsequently retained. Second* in the area 
of materials and supplies* early childhood materials and the project 
curriculum were found to be insufficient. A curriculum congruent v 
with Di strict and State objectives was deve loped * text and audio- 
visual mate ri a Is in the native language were developed* and a 
preschool component was added. Finally* English language classes 
for the adults were determined to be needed* and were subsequently 
addei to the Project. 

v 

III. INSTRUCTIONAL' COMPONENT BY GRADE LEVEL AND CONTENT AREA 

The M.E. Project had twelve objectives centering around four major 
area s t to provide intensive bi lingual educational activities to 
kindergarten students , serve limited Englis h-speaking adul t s * develop 
cultural instructional materials f and fi^p vide in-service staff train* 
ing. The project objectives are listed In Figure 1 • 

The M.E. project kindergarten classrooms were located within five 
schools and the preschool component was housed in a communi ty center. 
In the kindergarten classes* a variety of reading readiness systems 
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, Figure 1 

Sixty percent of the preschool student^ at four 
district schools will demonsttate achievement -e*f 7 5% 
of the Head Start objectives appropriate to their a^fe 
levels (three-year olds will master 2 7 objectives^ 
and four-year olSs will master 51 objectives) . 
Seventy percent of t'he project participants in 
kindergarten will achieve reading readiness based on 
a first grade entry -l'e ve 1 pe rf or ma nee - 
Given a test containing 10 items in English/ 90% of 
the students at the kindergarten level of the t-arget 
graup "will demonstrate' knowledge of English by 
correctly responding to 8 of 10 items on an oral 
concept test,! in English devised 'by teachers. 
Seventy percent of the pupils in* Grades 1*5 will 
demonstrate a knowledge of their native and other 
cultures ,by achieving a me an .score of at least 60 
percent on cultural tests made by teachers. 
At least 70% of the target attults in Regions 2 and 6 
will have mastered at least 3 0% of all of the prac- 
tical Life Skills contained in the High School AEL 
"Survey • * 

Seventy percent of the adults from the target school 
communities will achieve high levels in basic skill i" 
of the Bng lish Language * primarily t hr ough listen! ng 
and speaking ability - „ 

Seventy percent of the adults from the target school 
communities will achieve minimal levels^ in the basic 
s kills of t he Engl iah La nguage in Reading a nd Writ- 
ing . . 

Fifty percent of the target schools* staffs (admini- 
strators, teachers * and paraprofessionals) will 
ac quixe a knowl edge of th^ student ' s native culture. 
At least six teachers and/or paraprofessionals in the 
project schools' areas will be enrolled in col lege 
course work leading toward state endorsement as 
bilingual instructors for limited English-speaking 
students. 

At least twenty staff members from the target schools 
will participate in at least four inservice training 
sessions related to failing ual/bicultural education. 
At least 70 percent of;, the parents of participating 
\children will acquire an understanding of hoy 'to use 
appropriate materials at Jhome with their children. 
Channels of communication and understanding among r fche 
project staff, pupils* parents and other community 
members will be: open and continuously stressed. 



o 
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were used, alt ho ugh they we re all in English. The se systems i nc luded 
Ge tt ing Ready to Re ad (Houghton Mufflin, USA), Make your' Hark 
( Macmi 1 lan Co . , USA ) and talking Alphabet (Scott , Fore sman and Co . , 
USA). Almost all of the math and social studies materials were made 
by / teachers , although one teacher was using the Random Hous e 
Mathematics Program ( Random Ho u se r USA ) • V 

IV. STAFF DEVELOPMENT AH D TRA IN IN G COMPONENT 

The M.E. Project had three staff development objectives: 

» To provide fifty percent of the target schools' staffs (admini-* 
strators, teachers, and paraprof es sionals ) with a knowledge of 
the students' native Middle Easte'rn culture. 

e To have at lea$t six teachers/paVaprof essionafrs in the project 
schools 1 areas enrolled in college course work leading to State 
endorsement as bilingual i ns true tor s for limited English- 
speaking students. 

• To secure participation of at least twenty staff members from 
the target schools in at least four in-service training sessions 
related to bilingual/bicultural education. 



tr^ai 



Similarly? th^ft Project Oirector reported formulating plans in the 
areas of in-sejrvice training and formal . e due at iona 1 opportunities . 
The in-servicKprogram for the professional staff stressed cultural 
avaxenesSf while plans for paraprofessionali n-se rvice opportunities 
focused on technique s for teaching LEP students. Plans to offer 
non^Middle Easterners opportunities to participate in formal 
cultural education were curtailed. Th$ only remaining formal 
educational component was that for the paraprof e ssiona Is , which 
encouraged them to participate in classes leading to eventual 
teachingcertification. 

V. PARENT AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT COMPONENT 

The Pare nt Advisory Committee (PAC) of the Title VII' Middle Eastern 
ProjectMiad formulated plans in two areas: informing parents and the 
community of the project., and encouraging parent/ teacher interaction. 
The PAC and Project Oirector had worked together to develop plans in 
both of these areas* i ncludi irg^t he plan to use each PAC member as a 
project representative. Due toNhe relatively close nature of the 
target community, PAC members could disseminate information to 
parents and other community member sv^rejgardi ng the project in an 
informal yet personal manner. Plans to encourage pa rent/ teacher 
interaction included outings to local parks and recreation areas. 

Community attitudes had changed over the past few years. Speci- 
fically, community members wanted to see the children learning 
English as quickly as possible, with the native language being taught 
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in the home or fay the church. The PAC concerned itself primarily 
with parent and community involvement rather than the instructional 
focus of the project. 

PAC meetings were con ducted primarily in English? a It hough 
translations were made into the native language of the parents as 
needed. Of the twenty PAC members *. only those who could free them- 
selves from other commi tment s attended the meetings . . Generally, 
meeting attendance ran from f iye to ten members. PAC meetings were 
held roughly every six weeJts. 

Methods of obtaining parental involvement" in project act i vi t ies 
included^ou t ing's , meetings, and home visits. Also, ^parents and 
community members were hired to work in the project schools. 
Parent S' were informed of meetings by messages sent home in bo t h 
English and the native language and by telephone calls as well as 
inf ormal ly through community networks . Ot her met hods of 
communication 1 ncluded school and project news letters. The PAC 
participated in designing parts of the initial project* but has 
since focused on communication of project progress and planning 
project activities. 

Parental participation was limited by the poor English communications 
skills of some parents* the needs of their other children, and their 
work schedules. Many parents had visited the schools to assess the 
merits of the project and select a school in which to enroll their 
kindergarteners. Another impediment to p.arental participation was a 
low perceived i^ed on the part of some parent s . Many parents 
assumed parental involvement, was unnecessary as .long as the program 
was. operational. 



' vi. project management 



Plans for management of the M.E. Project i ncluded the areas of staff- 
ing* material s'^ie ve lopment * project evaluation? and information dis- 
semination* The Project Director planned to reduce the number of 
project staff members in order to free up funds for the preschool 
project* even t ho ugh . one paraprofessional had been added t hi s year . 
Some materials had been developed* although plans called for a few 
workshops to develop more instructional materials. The central 
Schoo 1 Board evaluates the project* while the Project Director 
evaluates progress with respect to the objectives annually. Plans 
had also be en made for monthly progress reports by the Project 
Director to the district. 



Hi 



Modifications were mflftde in the M.E. Project approach* as needed? to 
meet the needs of the student population. As the project operated 
in two regions * the Project Director had to contact the Super- 
intendent and Assistant Superintendent of both re-gions to inform 
them of the intended change and secure their cooperation. Consent 
had to then be obtained from the Program Development Staff # who 
wrote.the initial grant proposal. Some degree of supervision of the 
project operations* staff* and teaching staff was provided by the 
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Director of the Department of Bilingual Education* who also had to 
be consulted concerning any project modifications. 

The Project Director ^ad a great deal of control over staff develop- 
ment and training, parent and community involvement plans, and office 
operations. He had some control over information dissemination, 
student support services* materials a'ftd supplies* and the amount of 
administrative and record keeping time available. He had a little 
control over the internal e valuation and direct project supervision. 
Placement criteria were determined by state policy. The amount of 
lesson planning time available and teacher/student ratios were deter- 
mined by the school teachers union. The regional offices contr oiled 
teacher evaluations* the coordination of instruction across classes, 
and the mainteriance .of instructional facilities. The central School 
Board controlled the external project e valuation. 

The LEA and project school's staffs were very involve d in the imple - 
mentation of the project* and were still very i nvolved in the 
project ' s ope rat ion s. Personnel in the schools worked to provide 
support to the teaching efforts* while district personnel provided 
fund management and other administrative support . OBMELA provided a 
great deal of initial planning and technical support prior to project 
i mpl erne n tat ion , as did the SEA. Neither agency was involved to any 
real extent at the time of thesitevisit. 

The general attitudes of the school system personnel towards biling- 
ual education differed to some extent. Among admini strati ve 
per Sonne 1 * attitudes ranged from neut ral to ve ry positive, whi le the 
curriculum and supervisory personnel had generally positive 
a 1 1 i tudes . On the average , t he ins true t iona 1 personnel we re 
positive, although some had strong negative a tt i tudes -because of the 
services* and funds* provide d to the LEp students. 



VII. INTERMEDIATE OUTCOMES 

Indications suggest that the Title VII Middle Eastern Project had 
resulted in positive attendance .effects on the target student popu- 
lation, as well as an increase in parental participation in their 
children's education. However* the program as implemented did not 
yet enjoy the full support of non-project staff in the schools, par- 
ticularly some principals and regular classroom teachers. 

The inservice training .had been evaluated and re vie wed to ensure 
t ha t it wa s appropriate and useful. Materials had been developed* 
and the programexpanded,to meet the needs of prer-ki ndergarten LEP 
children. Efforts have been made to meet all of the needs identi- 
fied in the needs assessment. 
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CASE IB 

STAFFING A BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROJECT 



I. PROJECT OVERVIEW 

The Basic Program of Bilingual Education of the Co™:aunity School 
Corporation began in the 1978-79 school year. The program started 
with kindergarten and anticipates adding one ^rade a year through 
the fourth* grade. During the current scho'cl year# it covers grades 
K through 2. The program now operates in twc of the corporation's 
44 schools which serve 25#564 students. The Hispanic school 
population is 2.2% of the -total. The city 'which the school corpora- 
tion serves has a population of 118,000 and is located in a Central 
Western sta,te. It is an industrial* trade # and service center for 
the northern part of the state and is the home of several colleges 
and universities. Like other cities in this region* its unemployment 
rate of 9% is higher ttvan the national average. The rate among Hi s^- 
panic s is hi ghe r yet at 12%. 

Prior to the development of the Title VII project* the only bi lingual 
program serving Hispanic students in the city was a Title I migrant 
program which the school corporation began implementing in 1968 as a 
summer program. It became a full-year program in 1970 and has been 
providing tutoring to limited English proficient Hispanic students 
through bi lingua 1 instructors in a pull-out arrangement . The 
corporation Still operates the migrant program as well as an ESL pro- 
gram ffor non-Spanish language limited English ^proficient students in 
addition to the Title VII project. According to the Title VII Coord- ■ 
inator, students in Title VII classes usually do not participate in 
the migrant program or in other instructional programs such as Title 
I reading. This was verified at one school where the only additional 
program in which students were participating was the Tit3e I Inven- 
tory Developmental Test, an assessment of visual and auditory dis- 
crimination routinely given* to all children in kindergarten. At the 
secorid school # howeve r # the principal stated that a few Title VII 
students received additional reading instruction under Title I and 
services from the mi grant program such as tutoring in specific sab- 
jects and assistance with social problems. 

Concern in the Hispanic community about their children's educational 
needs led the corporation to initiate a needs assessment in coopera- 
tion with the state education agency in April 1977. This "Needs 
Assessment Latino Education/ An Assessment of Educa tiona 1 Expe riences 
of Spanish-Speaking Children in the State*" was carried out by the 
Department of Education of a major university. That assessment found 
that' Hispanic children had depressed scores on verbal and math 
skills/ a gap which widened with increasing grade levels. It further 
found minimal screening of language needs and a limited number of 
trained bilingual •personnel as, well as indications of lack of support 
in the corporation and among rtchool staff for the special needs of 
Hispanic students in favor of an assimilationist app roach. The Study 
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found no evidence of a cultural pluralistic or multicultural educa- 
tion as an integral part of the school program even though the cor- 
poration haci written philosophies reflecting this ideal* The Study 
made a number of recommendations for immediate steps to correct those 
problems . Key recommendations were that a line administrator be 
hired to coordinate the r ecommended actions? an advisory commi 1 1 ee 
reflective of the heterogeneous Hispanic communi ty be convened , a 
staff de ve*lopmen t program for princ ipal s and other school personnel 
serving Hispanic students be instituted, that language screening be 
undertaken* and appropriate programs be developed in each school. 

The Title .VII project was developed in response to the needs out- 
lined in the NALE study.. The general approach to instruction was 
flexible, depending on the needs and learning style of the child. 
Mo st of the children were not extremely limited in English profici- 
ency. The problem was more likely to be that they lacked proficiency 
in both Spanish and English; that is, they mixed the two languages, 
speaking neither wel 1. Children were, there-fore, taught to read 
first in their dominant language. For other subject areas 
(mathematics, science, social studies), content was taught in one 
language, but could be previewed or reviewed in the otrher language 
a s heeded . 

There wejre mixed feelings about the future of the bilingual program 
if Title VII funding were reduced or discontinued. The superin- 
tendent felt the program would be expanded, J^it changed because there 
wouldtf J Jt be as much money. That is, he foresaw a growth in the 
number of LEP students whose needs would have to be met somehow. One 
principal felt the program would be dropped while the other," and the 
coordinator of federal programs, felt it would be reduced (fewer 
bilingual teachers , aides, materials, inservice training, and hours 
of instruction in Spanish). Each felt this would be to the detri- 
ment of the LEP students. h 

One hundred and £orty^five stu dents were enrolled in the self- 
contained K through 2 bilingual classrooms in the two schools at the 
time of the site visit. All classrooms contained some English- 
dominant children as we 11 as the Spanish -dominant ones. The great 
majority (97%) of the latter were. of Mexican descent. The remainder 
were from Central and South America , Puerto Rico , and Cu ba . The 
coordinator estimated that there was a 2 0*- 2 9% mobility rate in this 
project's enrollment* She stated that migrants go south in winter 
and return in spring, but this is less of a problem than it used to 
be. One year the entire bilingual program in one school had to be 
discontinued because the number of LEP students in that school 
dropped dr as tic ally. The principals in the current schools . 
mentioned problems created by mobility of the LEP students. 1 One 
stated it made planning difficult when LEP children leave and return 
months later. Sojne times the vacated slots in the bilingual 
classrooms have to bj& filled with English dominant students and the 
re turning LEP students have to be placed in regular classrooms where 
there is less assistance available to them. The other principal 
pointed out that such mo vemen t creates discontinuity in the 
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development of the child. % They of ten -get children who have been out 
of school a month or merer and the student and teacher both have to 
work hard to try to catch up* The coordinator said/ however , that 
the Hispanic population had become more stable and fewer families 
are migrants. The project also tried to convince parents to leave 
their children behind with relatives* if possible, so there would be 
less disruption in the children' s„ education . 

In one of the school s * the principal indicated that overall academi c 
achievement of non*Title VII students was about equal to national 
standards, while that of LEP stud en t s was be low national standards. 
In the othe^r school , overall academic achievement was below national 
standards. ->The principal indicated that the K-2 students were not 
tested in relation to national norms* but his cmir.ion* based on 
observations and teacher tests, was that the students in the Title 
VII program we re closer to national norms. 

The first criterion for students to enter th* Title VII program was 
that their parents must volunteer them to participate. Home language 
was determined when children regis te red* and those whose home 
lan gu age was Spanish were tested for English prof iciency .The 
La nguage Assessment Battery C LAB ) was used to assess speaking and 
writing skills while the Language Assessment Scales ( LAS ) was used 
for comprehension in grades l and 2* At these graders* students had 
to be reading below arade level. Children who scored anywhere from 
non-English to bilingual (Spanish domina nt J G n the scales were 
accepted into the program. If a child scored as near fluent, 
however, teacher observation was also used in making the decision on 
whether to place the child in a Title VII class. A locally developed 
test* the Analysis of Development Skills* had been translated int*o 
Spanish for use in testing kindergarten children. The program had 
not developed any exit criteria. It started with pre-K and T r had 
been adding one grade a year, and was at the time of the site visit 
at the second grade level. The project administrators were not 
particularly satisfied with the assessment procedures which were 
used* but had not found any methods that they felt would be better 
although they had attended regional and national conferences on this 
topic. 

The project was administered by a central staff composed of a full- 
time coordinator* curriculum specialist* and secretary as we 11 as a 
part-time sta£f coordinator. The coordinator was a native speaker 
of Spanish (Cuban) and the curriculum specialist was a Philippine 
who spoke Tagalog * English* and Spanish. In each of the two schools* 
there were three classroom teachers and three classroom aides in the 
Title VII program. The coordinator indicated that the six teachers 
that year were bilingual. During the first two years* the teachers 
were monolingual . one of the teachers from the previous year did 
study Spanish during the year and intensively over the summer and 
was* therefore* retained in the program. None of the five classroom 
teachers interviewed were ^certified in bilingual education and only 
one had previous teaching 'experience in a bilingual classroom prior 
to joining this project. 
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II. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



The WALE study mentioned earlier served as the 
development of the Title VII program which was 
education program in the system. Tha^Hispanic 
the key factor in getting the program started. 
NALE study t participated in it# and lobbied fo 
program based on the needs uncovered. The sup 
time was also described as very supportive of 
materials adopted by the project were selected 
specialist. The usual procedure was to review 
prior to purchasing them. 



impetus for the 
the first bilingual 
c ommuni ty wa s seen as 
They instigated the 
r a bilingual education 
erintendent at that 
the project. The 
by the curriculum 
and test materials 



The major change in the program as originally planned and actually 
implemented came in the first year when the project applied for funds 
for bilingual teachers. They > of course, did not receive funds for 
this purpose, but only for bilingual aides. They therefore used 
monolingual teachers for the first two years. The school year 
during which the project was visited was the first during which the 
project had been able to hire bilingual teachers. 

■ III. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

The curriculum in the bilingual project paralleled that of the 
corporation's regular curriculum with extra attention given to 
language development * self ^concept development * arid the Students' 
culture and heritage. Instruction was guided by performance 
objectives* sequenced lists of behaviors related to concept s, 
attainment. The Overall plan was for instruction to begin in the 
student's dominant language ffcnglish or Spanish}. The second 
language was introduced when the child was judged ready. £he broad 
instructional goals of'the project as' stated in the project's 
brochure were: 

1. To help Spani sh-s peaking students improve their overall aca- 
demic abiUties. 

2. To reinforce the students* pride in their culture. 

3. To involve the students' parents in school activities in 
order to provide home support for ; the students* work efforts. 

4. To enable students to become fluent in both languages; 
English and Spanish. Fluency is the ability to read' write* 
speakr andunderstand a language. 

Teacher interviews and classroom observation indicated that in actual 
practice instruction in subjects other than Spanish language arts 
was most of ten done in English with individual help given to those 
LEP students who needed it. Classrooms were arranged in such a way 
as to facilitate small group and individual work. The c lass rooms in 
each school were mixed in with regular classrooms and were well 
lit. One of the schools was a large complex with a couple of newer 
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wings attached to the original building. Classrooms i n those wings 
had difficulty maintaining a comfortable temperature in the extremely 
cold weather and some children kept their coats on. The other 
building had h-i-gh ceilings and wood floors which created echo 
problems. It was noted during classroom observations i n this school 
that everyone spoke in a low tone of voice. CI a ss rooms had a variety 
of cultural materials displayed and shelves of books . The majority 
of the books were in English. Each room also had a System 80 for 
individual work as veil as recordp layer s and headphones . 

The major texts used in the project for reading were: The Ginn 
Series (Ginn and Company) in English and Spanish Reading Keys 
(Economy Press) for Spanish. Kindergarten used PRS (Pre-Reading 
Skills) { Encyclopedia Britanlca) for English and Spanish reading 
readiness. All of these were published i n the U.S. The IDEA list 
in English and Spanish was used' for ESL and SSL. This was published 
by Ballard, Tighe, Inc., also in the U.S. The Heath series published 
by D . D . Heath and Company was used for social studies and science. 
Materials made by teachers were also being used for these subjects. 
The project maintained a library of materials in the central office 
which were available to teachers. 

As mentioned earlier, English was used for ESL and English reading 
instruction while Spanish was used almost exclusively for SSL and 
Spanish language arts. Teachers reported using mostly Engl is h for 
teaching mathematics, social studies and science. English' and 
Spanish were both used during less formal interactions between 
teacher and students,, between aide and students and among students 
in the classrooms observed... The choice of language seemed based on 
the proficiency of the particular student and sometimes of the 
teacher. Two students in one class switched readily from Spanish to 
English to accommodate a third student joining them in a learning 
center activity. Not all teachers were completely comfortable using 
Spanish outside instructional situations. One teacher was observed 
c ar ryi ng on a conversation in English with the/ parent of a newly 
enrolled child even though it was obvious that he was having ^ 
difficulty understanding and responding in English. 

IV. STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

i 

The project assesses the needs for staff development, primarily 
through self-reporting, at the beginning of the school year and 
develops a plan which is modified as necessary throughout the year. 
Both inservice and formal educational opportunities were provided to 
professional and paraprof essional s taf f . All classroom teachers and 
aides interviewed- -except one who was newly hired"indicated they had 
participated in some training that year. All teachers stated they 
were either moderately or very satisfied with the workshops or mini- 
courses, they had attended. 

r 

Teachers are required by the corporation to obtain a master r s degree 
after five years of teaching and the project encouraged them to 
obtain bilingual endorsement., A high priority with aides was to 
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help them obtain a GEO , if needed. Arrangements had been made with 
a local university so that aides could receive college credits while 
working toward a GED.. The coordinator was< currently working* on a 
doctorate i n school ad mi nistration and the curricul um specialist was 
completing requirements for a MEd . Several teachers and aides were 
also enrolled in formal course work. The project paid tuition and 
related expenses. 

J ■ ■ . 

In addition to ihservice workshops and courses on selected topics/ 
the curriculum specialist monitored classroom performance offered 
suggestions! and demons tra ted teaching technique s . Si nbe she was 
acting coordinator for six months, she had limited time for this 
activity. With the return of the coordinator, she planned to do 
more work in the classrooms with the teachers ajid aides. The -pro- 
ject had also traded training services with other community organ- 
izations in order to broaden the scope of inservice. 

V. PARENT/ COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

The Hispanic community was instrumental in having the NALE study 
i mpl emen ted and the de velopment of the Title VII. project as one of 
the ways to meet the needs identified. The pac grew out of the 
advisory committee in the NALE study. The PAC met monthly to 
discuss issues pertaining to the education of child re n in the Title 
VII project and make recommendations to the bilingual, education 
coordinator. The coordinator and PAC chairman indicated that PAC 
recommendation s that the corporation recruit bi lingual teachers from ■ 
outside the system were followed. 

The PAC chairman described the current plan to be involvement in cul- 
tural and educational activities (providing mate rials, moni tor ing 
classes and making recommendations ) . The PAC' s plans for expanding^ 
jthe program to ether areas of the city and to oJjher language groups 
were cfcn hold at the present because there was do money to implement 
them* Communication in, meetings had not been a problem thus far 
s^ecause everyone was bilingual (Spanish and English) . Communication 
with parents was by mail and phone. The chairman indicated that any 
use, of the media had to be cleared through the corporation, which * 
has been a problem because "the corporation has not seen the 
bilingual program as a real part » of the school system." The 
coordinator indicated that the project also used school newsletters/ 
announcements and word of mouth to communicate with parents and 
others in the communi ty . Pro j ec t staff members also served on , 
committees or boards of various community organizations. 

The two school principals felt that involvement of parents was an 
important factor in getting the program and keeping it going. One 
stated that the Title VII parents were better than any' other parent 
grjDup in his building in keeping the school + a 1 i ve . Ne ither school 
had any real involvement of parents or volunteers. One school had ^ 
one volunteer who had just been hired as an aide and the other had 
none . The PA C chairperson said that the provision of baby si t ting and 
transportation would increase parental i nvolvement . One key area of 
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iriyolvement in the past and projected for the future was program 
evaluation . Parents w*e ire trained in the use of classroom evaluation 
instruments and then visited classrooms in teams to evaluate the 
instructional process. Their findings and recommendations were 
incorporated into the evaluation report. 

Project relations with the Hispanic community were not entirely 
pro blem-f ree # however. l The superintendent described a split in the 
community. He stated that the more vocal members of the Cuban fac-' 
ti on are strongly negative toward the project. This split ^ja s one 
^ of the factors in the corporation's decision to add a director of 
programs for Hispanic and other non-Englis t h-speaking students. This 
position reported directly to an assistant superintendent who was 
instructed to become more involved in the project. One of the 
school principals also mentioned a split in the community along 
ethnic group lines. ' 

VI. PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

Management objectives were to recruit bilingual staff as needed: 
ultimately to develop materials such as Spanish spelling materials: 
to hire an outside evaluator to conduct process evaluation in 
classrooms (to include parents) and to analyze^pre- and post^tests 
of student performance; and to disseminate pro ject information to a 
larger number or audiences. 

The bilingual educational coordinator who reported to the director 
of elementary education had a great deal or^ autonomy. She had a 
great deal of control over many of the factors affecting project 
implementation. One exception was the evaluation of teachers where 
- she had informal input/ but no real involvement in formal teacher 
evaluations. She had influence in the selection of bi lingual 
teachers^ but reported that it was a real' battle reaching that point. 

The superintendent indicated that he had not been very involved with 
the project and was hot well informed about project operations. He 
was only in his second year in the corporation and had been very pre* 
occupied with desegregation is sues during that time. His assistant* 
whom he aske$? to be more involved in the project/ was also new to 
the distridfir. The coordinator of federal programs had been with the 
corporation, for two years # but in his current position t only a couplj^ 
of months . The superintendent ' s attitude toward the needs of LEP 
students leaned strongly toward assimilation and undoubtedly 
reflected the attitudes of the broader community in this respect. 

The corporation had secured funds for a new position which would 
report directly to the assistant superintendent--director. of programs 
for Hispanic and other non-English-speaking students. Establishment 
of such a position was one of the recommendations of the NALE study. 
At the time of the site visit* they were recruiting for t hi s 
position. The superintendent stated that one reason they decided to 
go ahead with this position was concern over the divided reactions 
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1 in the Hispanic community. The status of the bilingual coordinator 
was unclear. She ,had returned on January 5 after a six-month leave? 
)ust a short time before th« site visit. 

There va s some ambiguity a bout the role of the SEA in these matters. 
The curriculum specialist and coordinator had negative feelings about 
the SEA/BE office, but the coordinator of federal program rated them 
as very helpful. He stated that they served as the impetus to follow 
the N ALE s t udy * s recommendations regarding the director position* 
helped identify sources of funds for this, a,nd were identifying 
candidates for the position. 

The major factor which hindered i mp lenient a tion of the project* 
however # was the lack of bilingual teachers for the first two years. 
In recruiting bilingual teachers for the third year*. the project 
also found it difficult to find teachers who were certified in BE. 
Hiring of teachers from outside the system also posed a threat to 
the job security of other teachers and undoubtedly caused re sentment 
toward the program. The major factor which helped implementation 
was the involvement of the Hispanic community in spite. of the dif- 
ferences in that community which were previously described. 

The climate in the Hispanic community was - still .favorable to 
bilingual education* The superintendent's attitude was lukewarm 
even though he recognized the necessity j of meeting the needs of 
| Hispanic students. The corporation was also* facing the requirement 
to desegregate. Plans called for-closing some schools and busing 
students* One of the two schools with Title VI I classrooms was 
scheduled to be closed under those plans. The other school had a 
much higher proportion of minority students than allowed, so y the 
proposed plan called' for cross-busing with a predominantly whit'e 
school. The Title Jf^Z coordinator was apprehensive about the future 
of the bilingual program under these circumstances. 

The attitudes of the staff in the two schools toward Tpjflingual educa* 
tion were mixed. .They we re clearly influenced by.j°b security issues 
in the face of school closings and consolidations as part of the 
desegregation planning. There was evidence, though* that there was 
inadequate sharing of information about the progf am which could lead 
to misunderstand! ng and lack of support . The situation was not that 
acute in the second school which was the only elementary school 
identified in the MALE study as demonstrating any real concern for 
the needs of Hi spanic s tudent s . Most respondent s felt that the 
broader community also lacked under standi ng of bi li ngual education # 
and therefore? could not be expected to support it. 

Overal 1 1 many pro bl ems and needs identified in the MALE study 
continued to exist; lack of understand! ng/ support for^ bi li ngual . 
education in the school admini stratiop and community/ the need to 
recognize the heterogeneity in the Hispanic community and ensure 
aflequate representation in all aspects of the projects the lack of 
bilingual professionals in the corporation. 
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VII. INTERMEDIATE OUTCOMES 

The project had implemented its staff development plans based on 
needs identified by staff* and the staff indicated satisfaction with 
this component. Parents and other members of the Hispanic community 
were instrumental in getting the project started and in keeping it 
going. Par ent s *p layed a key role in evaluating the project and their 
recommendations had been largely implemented in the pas t . Management 
of the project was to undergo s6me changes with the addition of a 
director-level position in the corporation. Staff within the 
project rated leadership' high and were generally satisfied with 
management • Teachers we re able to implement their in struct ional 
plans to a great extent without a great deal of modification. They 
we re particular ly .pleased with po si t i ve changes in self -image and 
growth in Spanish language arts on: the part of LEP students and in 
SSL and cross-cultural appreciation , on the part of the English- 
dominant s t ude nt s • 
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CASE 20 



A GRASS ROOTS OPERATION 



I. PROJECT OVERVIEW 



*■ Otro Pa so Mas Ad e Xante , " the Independent School District's Title 
Vllr Bilingual Education Program, is located in the Dolorosa 
Elementary School. The project began in 1978 and has continued 
every year since then. The current, project for 1980-81 is due to 
end in June of 19 Si . Another grant proposal has been submitted for 
continuation of the program next year. 

Dblorosa Elementary School is one of four public schools in the 
school district. The total number of students in the district is 
1 , 596 ; the Dolorosa School serves grades 4-6. for a total enrol lment 
of 352. All of these students participate in the Title VII program , 

/with 62% identified in the town,, population 4, 600. Approximately 
98% of the town's population is Mexican-American. /The city is an 

,' isolated rural community of about' 150. square miles, best described 
as brush country or chaparral. The three largest employers are the 
school district, the county courthouse and the town government.* 
There is no industry and very limited farming or ranching. Average 
yearly family income in the district is, under $3,000. The \ * 
unemployment rate for the county is 5.7%/ exact figures for Hi spanic 
u nemployment are unavailable. 

The school district budget is supplemented by Title I Regular, Title 
I Migrant, Follow Through Bilingual, Adult Basic Education , Youth 
Service Program, and the Title I Free Breakfast andLunch Program. 
More than 84% of the entire student population qualifies for ~ree 
breakfast and lunch. In the Dolorosa Elementary school, where the 
Title VII program as implemented, Title I Migrant and Regular are 
also utilizedby approximately 40% of the students, and the free 
breakfast and lunc]i programs by 85% of the students. All the stu- 
dents participate in the state bilingual program, which contributes 
$25 per' year per student. This money is used to provide materials 
for the students . 

The most recent needs assessment, which is part of. the new grart 
application, summarized the most pressing needs of the target 
population; 

I* There is a need to raise the reading in English and in Spanish 
6f LES A children who are from environments in which the 
dominant language is other than English in grades 4 to 8. 

II. there is a need to raise the level' of oral .and written 

language skills in English and in Spanish of target students 
in grades' 4 to 8. 
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III. There is a need to raise the level of the self-image and pride, 
of culture and history of target s tuden t s in grades 4 to 8. 

IV. There is a goal to raise the compe tenci e s of the professional 
♦ and non-professional staff 'with an extensive and intensive 
program of staff development which will include methodology , 
techniques-, and evaluation in bilingual education. 

V. There is ari'eed for parent and community involvement programs 
to establish support and create interest in the school. ' 

VI. There is a need for program personnel to develop , coordinate, 
and implement program activities in reading and mathematics in 
grades 4 to 8. 

This needs a ssessment reflects a new target population ex tending 
beyond the current grades 4-6 t^o include grades 7 and 8. The high 
percentage of LEP students in the seventh and eighth grades - (6 7% and 
7 5% # respectively) indicates a real need for additional instruction 
in these grades. The even higher percentage of lEPs in the ninth 
grade (S3%) suggests thit more instruction prior to this grade could 
lower the number of students entering the h ninth grade without 
proficiency . * \ 

II. PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS AND GOALS 

The project utilized individualized, and small group instruction ^o 
facilitate English ana Spanish progress in the areas of language 
arts, reading # ma t hema t ic s and multi-cultural awareness . : A 
combination of me t hods (i.e., phonics; s ee-say-wri te, and 
kinesthetics ) were utilized to develop the students' vocabulary # 
comprehension and oral expression. Such development was deemed 
essential for acquiring reading ski lis in English and Spa.ni sh . 

Reading in both languages was taught as a separate subject to allow 
ample time for development of a sound foundation in each. Spanish 
reading classes were correlated with language arts by using the 
Educacion San ti liana Series. The culture/heritage component was 
taught as part of the Spanish reading class. United States, state 
and regional history instruction was facilitated through English and 
Spanish reading activi ties. 

The school has a departmentalized organization to facilitate the „ 
grouping ins t ruction plan , and also to work in Title I classes 
without disrupting the pattern of classes. In the Spanish reading 
clars s / otherwise known as the Lec tura / many teachers 1 felt that the 
content which was to be taught in this period was too broad to be 
consista-ntly and effectively pre sen ted. Also , some teachers thought 
that the book used was a very poor reference text. According tot he 
Project Director/ and as it was observed in the classrooms, English 
is taught in this project by using as much of it as possible/ much 
like a child has, to learn his/her first language. 
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a. 



Bv making associations of language and experience, the use of every- 
day English is stressed. The focus is on conversational skills with 
the goal being to master the spo t ke^ word. Generally speaking, 
content is taught in only one language during any given period, and 
it may be English or Span is However, the writer observed some 
s wi tcjiing back and forth when clarifi cation was necessary. In the 
reading classes, tho3e I*EP students with some' Engli s h bac kground we re 
taught to read first in English. Tho se with no English background 
were taught to read first in Spanish. 

In the opinion of project administrative personnel* if the Title VII 
project was not funded, the negative impact on the services provided 
to 'he LEP students and the bilingual education program would be 
drastic . The administrators and teachers alike claim that without 
these services* students would loseXtheir desire to stay in school 
and the drop-out rate at the junior tVi^H and high school level . would 
increase • 

III. PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 

"Otro Paso mas Adelante" provided bilingual instruction to all 352 
students who attend grades 4, 5 and 6 in the elementary school. 
Approximately 98% of these students were Mexican- American. Spanish 
was the native language . The overall academic achievement of the 
s t uden t s at Dolorosa Elementary + school wa s about equal to national 
standards. This means that the students in the Title VII program, 
who were all the students in the elementary school # were average in 
relation to national standards. .Clearly in t hi s sc hool the project 
was benefiting the student with respect to their learning 
achievement. r 

The project's student population had remained relatively stable over 
the vea jr^ It was pointed out by several project staff that the 
efforts of the project had increased the students ' de si re to s tay in 
school. In assessing the proficiency of stu dents entering the 
school / the J-AS was used/ and. students who scored at levels 1, 2 or 
3 were categorized as LEP students. In order to exit the program* a 
student had to score at 0 r above the 40th percentile on the 
California Achievement Test (CAT). Both of these assessment 
measures test the students 1 prof icie ncy in reading * writing/ 
speaking and listening comprehension. In addi tion to the CAT test* 
teacher observations and ra tings, and self-reports we re used to 
de te rmine when student s should leave the project and enter an 
all-English-speaking classroom. The project staff was moderately 
satisfied with these approaches for j udging a s tuden t 's proficiency. 
When students here exit from the project they also exit from the 
school (into the junior high). Fol low-up services were non-existent 
there/ and only at the high school were ESL classes offered. The 
problem of dropout begins to occur at the junior high level. 
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pro ject staff consisted of the Project Director, his secretary ^ 
12 instructional aides, and one Parent Coordinator. In addition to 
these positions) which were paid for by Title VII, the Principal and 
all classroom teachers were very involved in the project. All staff 
members spoke Spanish as their native language. The school staff as 
a whole was totally behind bilingual education, and the teachers were 
well qualified (several have their master's in Bilingual Education) 
to teach it. There we re four classes per grade * with one aide per 
classroom. The aides advanced their own training through college 
courses* and a few of them were just short of completing their 
debtees. 

IV. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

When/ the Title VII project was first considered, the superintendent 
and/tohe target school principal were greatly responsible for getting 
^-trhe project underway. To a lesser extent, the bilingual parents and 
the bilingual -aides were active ly involved once the project was 
started. The selection of materials for the project was shared by 
the school superintendent* the Project Di rector, the teachers and 
aides* and the target 'school principal. The project had several 
long-standing and loyal staff members) the current Project Di rector 
was a si xrth- grade teacher in the target school for 22 years; his 
sister taught in his place when he became Project Director. The 
target school principal was* until the beginning of the school year* 
the Project Di rector. This project was a good example of a grass 
roots ope rat ion s* and the general attitude of the school system 
personnel toward the project was ^ery positive. Since the beginning 
of the^ school /ear* no changes had been made in the implementation 
of the project. The project had been yery successful in adapting to 
meet the local community, features and stuctent needs. 

v. :nstructio'wal component 

The Title Vll Bilingual Project had a great deal of positive impact 
in several areas* i.e., spoken English* cultural awareness* academic 
ski lis* English reading ski lis* native language ski lis, self-image * 
and attitude toward school. However* 'it was felt that overall * the-, 
project had only been slightly effective in accomplishing its goals* 
and wi^th more resources* it could be more effective. At this point* 
the project staff was proposing to expand the population served to 
include seventh and eighth grade s * and hoped to be more effective by 
doing so . 

The goals of classroom instruction in "Otro Paso Mas Ad el ante " 
centered around the goal to T?rovid*e limi*ted English proficient 
Students with instructional activities in both Spanish and English 
languages. The /five major areas to be taught in English an^d Spanish 
were: , 

1. Aural-Oral Language Development 

2. Reading and Writing 
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3. Mathematics 

4. Self-Concept 

5* Culture and Heritage 

Teachers reported that sometimes the objectives used with limited 
English proficient students differed from those used with English 
proficient students, but in general the objectives were the same. 
The objectives for all grades were the same in terms of anticipated 
gains in reading achievement. The goal was to raise the reading 
level of the student by having 75% of the students in each grade 
gain one >nth per month of instruction in English , reading sJ^lls. 
The other 25% would gain .5 month per month of instructibn, as 
measured by the SRA. The same objective was given for communicative 
skills in English. For Spanish communicative skills the objective 
was for 100% of the students to demonstrate a gain of* 25%* as 
measured by Pruebas Lec tura de Hi vel 3 , Pa r te I , II, III* Forma 
CES . The same objectives for percentage gains in Communica ti ve 
skills were true for mathematics, for all grades, with 90% of the 
students in each grade successfully attaining specified activities. 
The activities used to meet these objectives were clearly defined in 
the proposal . 

The Dolorosa School consisted of seve ra 1 buildings * but the regular 
classroom instruction took place in one building. The Title I 
instruction took place in portable buildings which were located two 
bl ocks away at the Primary School loca tion . Thi s caused some 
problems for teachers and admi ni s t ra tors ; they some times could not 
locate students * or did not know whether the student was absent from 
school or actually in class down the street. The s t uden ts had to 
walk t hi s distance in bad weather , which reduced teaching time . The 
main building consisted of one long hall way with classrooms on either 
side. Classes we re slightly overcrowded , and . the buil ding had very 
tall ceilings* thus creating problems with sound reverberation. All 
instruction was in-class* except for those students who attended Title 
I classes. As mentioned earlier* the school had a departmentalized 
organization which facilitated the project's goal to provide 
individualized instruction. Most of the educational materials found 
on bulletin boards in the cla^SXs were made by the teacher* and the 
majority of the bulletin boards addressed different areas of English 
language arts* e.g., vocabulary , vowels . 

The key English language texts which were used (The writer did not 
see the Spanish reading text) were: 

• The Economy Company Readers, e.g. Mysterious Wisteria * USA 

• The Holt School Mathematics* Holt* Rinehart and Winston* USA 

• The Social Studies and Our Country* Laidlaw 3r others* USA 

• Ginn Science Program * Ginn and Company , USA . 
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The project Director and target school principal hoped to develop a 
text which would cover topics such as the history and culture of the 
Mexican Americans in this region of the country. They claimed that 
the materials available for heritage and cultural readings were 
sorely inadequate - In general, their materials we re ad op ted from 
the State Bilingual Education materials. 

VI. STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Training plane for teachers included both formal and informal 
activities . consultants from Region H and a local agricixlture and 
industrial university presented a total of five workshops that year 
for teachers, covering a variety Q f topics relating to bilingual 
education 1 . Aides be nef i ted f rom three" workshops from the same 
sources. This project also had sent teachers to the university to 
receive training for their bilingual endorsement, and aides to 
receive teaching certification. Four aides were scheduled to receive 
their teaching certification that year. The project director was 
~ taking classes in evaluation/tests and measures ari<f~ a t tended the 
bilingual conference in Boston that spring. The PAC chairperson was 
planned to attend* a parent Involvement Conference. This project had 
provided many opportunities for continuing career development to 
personel in the project. 

VII. PARENT COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

''The project communic a t ed with the local community through news- 
letters, announcements , b^ telephone , by sending notes home with 
children, and through the PAC monthly meetings. The parent 
coordinator was largely responsible for the coordination of PAC 
activities.. Since it was first organized* the PAC\ had been active 
in planning the project, disseminating information about the project 
and decisions regarding instructional content and materials* to be 
used . The communi ty at 1 arge supported the transitional approach to 
bi lingual education , and the PAC succeeded in getting parents more 
involved in their children' s education. 

Meetings were held once a month* and English was used to conduct the 
meetings with Spanish translation for a few parents. Plans for 
volunteering in the classroom were made at each meeting, and the 
project had been very successful in following through with this 
plan. Some parents wanted payment for their time r something that 
the Title VII funds once provided. other topics of discussion were 
upcoming projects such as holiday fairs, proper channels for parents 
to go through when they want information' about their child, and * 
reports on the progress of the project-in terms of reaching its 
goals. There, were some parents who felt that education was the 
schools* job/ hence they did" not want to get involved in school 
activities; other parents were reluctant to get involved in the 
classroom because they were intimidated by the level of education ' 
being "taught (it was more advanced than their own level of 
education). In general, however, the^ PAC was satisfied with the 
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successes of the project, and felt successful in regard to its own 
activities, Seven to ten parents per week volunteered jLn the 
classrooms for approximately two to four hours per volunteer. 

VIII. MANAGEMENT 

The project director had direct control over determining placement 
criteria and practices, planning lesson time # the amount of 
admin i strati ve/re cord -keeping time available, and the coordination 
of instruction across classes and grades. He also was responsible 
for procuring materials and supplies, staff development and training* 
the project . of f ice operations* and program evaluation. The school 
super vi sor and principal shared supervisory respo . ibilities over 
the teachers and ^ides. The parent coordinator's luties included 
making home visits to get parents involved in the school* and 
working with the PAC on various activities which trie committee 
selected. She also kept records related to the home visits* PAC 
records and volunteer activities, and helped provide transportation 
for volunteers. Issues of student discipline were handled by the 
principal and the teachers. 

The initial implementation of the project was carried out for the 
most part by the LEA* the Dolorosa school administrative staff* and 
the local c bmm unity , with the SEA also involved and OBEML A s light ly 
involved. Resources for, materials continued to be supplied mostly 
from the SEA. Ad dit ional consulting help to evaluate the pro gram 
and to plan L and provide for staff development came from local 
universities and the regional Title VII assistance center. 

IX, INTERMEDIATE OUTCOMES 

The project appeared to be achieving great success in implementing 
its plans* but felt that limited funding impeded even greater suc- 
cess. On the whole the school and the project set very high 
standards of achievement and worked very hard as a team to create a 
challenging* stimulating and supportive le arning environment . This 
project seemed to be very successful in delivering benefits directly 
from the top down to the class room. 
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CASE 21 

DEVELOPING B I LI NGUAL IS H IN A SPAN ISH- DOM I NA NT BORDER TOWN 

I. CONTEXT OF THE SERVICES 

The school district in which this Title Vil bilingual education 
project was conducted had one of the highest proportions of limited 
English proficient students in relation to those fluent in English 
nationwide. The town was, in fact, Spa nis h-speaki ng so much so 
that a monoginual English speaker experienced great difficulty in 
carrying out the day-to-day functions of living. Indeed, anyone 
expecting to earn -a livelihood there must strive fo'r literacy in 
Spanish, and biliteracyin the two language s was considered a 
condition for success. These requirements set an unusual context 
for the conduct of the Title VII activities. 

II. THE STUDY* SITE 

The district was comprised of a town of about 30,000 and a smal 1 
agricultural area with perhaps 10,000 more. Agricultural pursuits 
provided d great deal of employment for Mexicans and Mexican- 
Americans both as semi -skilled field hands and as^machi ne operators . 

The town was right on the American-Mexican border; only a fence 
separated the two countries. The U.S. town provided basic services 
to the agricultural endeavors, sold a variety of mostly low-cost dry 
goods and groceries to Mexicans who crossed into the border zone 
frequently and easily, and furnished some facilities to a small 
tourist industry. A few oil and gas we lis existed in the area and 
additional exploration was being conducted. Most of this work was 
done by Anglo crews brought in from other sites by the companies. 
The vast majority of homes in the town were small and, although 
privately owned, provided a low tax base for the schools and other 
government entities. The majority of the population wad poor . 
Underemployment was a serious problem because of the seasonal 
agricultural work. 

On the Mexican side, a city of a bout 750,000 adjoined the sample 
district. It, too, depe nded heavily, on agriculture, with a mixture 
of small farms, many of which were at subsistence level, and large- 
scale, intensive operations simi lar to those on the U.S. side. That 
city also enjoyed the benefits of some light industry , especially 
the manufacture of clothing, shoes, ceramic building components, and 
electronics parts. Tourism constituted a higher proportion of the 
city's busi ne ss than in the U.S. sector. A highly de ve loped health 
ser vices busi ness" was situated very close to the border, providing 
less expensive prescription drugs', dental treatment, optometric 
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examinations and glasses # and general medical treatment * i nc ludi ng 
hospitals, for U.S. residents. The economy in that part of Mexico 
had grown rapidly daring the" last 20 years but poverty is still a 
major problem. 



The U.S. and Mexican populations had close interactions. Many ' 
families had relatives on both sides of the border and visiting was 
frequent. Nearly everyone in both groups purchased commodities on 
whichever side of the border the items were most economical. Large 
numbers of persons from each country crossed the border daily to go 
to work. Other crossings were for education; some children from 
Mexico attended a Cat ho lie elementary school in the U.S. or paid 
tuition to attend the public schools* and a few U.S. residents 
attended the Mexican public schools. University facilities on both 
sides drew students from both countries. 

In reality, the U.S. town and the Mexican city formed a single metro- 
politan area. As would be expected* then, the language of commerce 
and general communication was Spanish. The language of the U.S. 
population was estimated to be 5% monolingual English, 70% bilingual 
Spanish/English, 20% monolingual Spanish, and about 5% trilingual 
with the most frequent third languages being from China , India/ 
Pakistan^ and the Middle East. The only third lan guage education 
was private/ part-time Mandarin instruction on the Mexican side. 
Despite the bilingualism of the U.S. side, 90% of everyday 
conservation outside the schools was in Spanish. { 



The immi gration from Mexico was continuous with two patterns evident: 
a group that entered via the U.S. town, stayed for a period of a few 
days to a few months, and then moved elsewhere in the U.S. for 
employment; and a group that came with the intention of residing in 
the sample school district. Most of these were legal entries. Some 
illegal entries also came through the U.S. town but those persons 
stayed there little or no time since the small town environment made 
detection fairly easy. 

Many residents of the tt.S. town migrated to other parts c f the U.S. 
for seasonal employment* mostly in agriculture. Nearly 20% of the - 
district' s students had official migrant classification and the 
percentage of adults that migrated was estimated to be considerably 
higher than that. There vras a de finite trend away from taking the 
children into the migrant stream* although the number that did go 
was still quite high. ^ 



The sample school district had five elementary schools <K~6)# one 
junior high (7-8) and two high schools (9-12). One of the high 
schools was very small and served as a continuation opportunity for 
those who had dropped out or had been expelled from school, or who 
had to work part time. Pre school education was available but was not 
administered through the school district. One Catholic elementary 
school served a small group of students, more than half of whom were 
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from Mexico. A large state university had a branch campus in the 
town that offered some undergraduate and graduate courses. A junior 
college was located 15 miles away in another, la rger town, and was 
operated by the county. 

The K-12 



12 program offered the courses generally expected from any 
accredited system. In addition, there were two other focal areas of 
instruction in most classrooms; concentrated work on the acquisition 
or improvement of English # and bi lingua 11 y oriented instruction. 
The district participated in many federal and 
of the poverty of the area 



state programs because 
the language problem* and the residency 
variations of the population. 



ESEA Title . I, regular and migrant, operated in all the schools. ESEA 
Title VII bilingual was utilized in'- seven classrooms in each of the 
t wo e leaen tary schools. State bilingual funds were employed in all 
the elementary schools and in the^junic* hi gh^ school . ♦ Compensatory 
education, + economic impact aid, and free/reduced lunch monies were 
available to all eight v schools. A special state school improvement 
plan project wa s ' res trie ted to one high school. 



V 



The regular program was financed from local taxes and the state 
school allocatiQns. The latter was apportioned via a complex formula 
that in part utilized average daily attends nee for the calculation 

a serious limitation for this district since poverty. i s 
accompanied by absenteeism because of health problems, the need for 
work or care for f ami ly# and the loss of sch ool time by children of 



mi gran t workers between moves 



The district did not provide all the- auxiliary services by itself. 
In the interest of better and more efficient delivery, the district 
coordinated with the county school superintendent's office for 
certain services to special education students fin particular, 
psychological testing and some t rea tmen t )# the migrant program* and 
some vocational offerings. It also participated in a federal 
bilingual education service center arrangement that provided* some of 
the staff training* ma ter ia Is improvement r and internal evaluation 
ac ti vi ties . 

The teaching staff was ^relatively stable with only a 20% turnover of 
teachers during the last few years. The p arapr of ess ional aide turn- 
over was somewhat larger than that for teachers but was more stable 
than in many poor districts. The district promoted in te rnally when 
qua lified staff was available. Two principals were former Ti t le VII 
directors • 

The majority of the teachers were Mexican- American and an even higher 
proportion were bi lingua 1. All of the teachers held the regular 
state teaching certificate. \ Most of the teachers in the bi lingual 
programs held the state bilingual certificate -and a few new employees 
had a small amount of course work left to complete for that 
certification. The administrators* counse lor s * and special service 
personnel were appropr ia tely certified. 
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The district can be described as a fairly conservative small town 
district. The buildings, although modest, were clean,^ well lighted, 
and attractive. Air conditioning for the extreme heat of late spring 
and early fall was available only in the recently constructed 
buildings and in a few specialized a re as. The student s were polite 
and generally well-behaved with good class room discipline, and few 
students were outside those rooms during class time . About 33% of ' 
the students entered college, and although no actual research had 
been done, the staff, stated that most of them graduate. In another 
study, parent s and' other c ommuni ty members inter vie wed rated the 
schools' performance as quite good and they expressed confidence in 
the educational system. Most monolingual Spanish-speaking parents 
di sag reed with teaching only an Spanis h . % Some community members 
thought too much Spanish was taught in the upper grades. Almost all 
the interviewees opted for a 75% English, 25% Spanish mix and viewed 
biliteracy, not just bi lingualism , as an important product of the 
schools • 

A major problem of the district emanated from local condi tions . 
First, the pupil population was still growing? there was no sign 
that it was even stablizing, much less declining as in many parts of 
the state and nation. Second, a large portion of the increase each 
ye-ar was limited and often non*English*spea)cing. Too, many of these 
children had little, and a few had no, schooling prior to entry into 
the district's educational system. Third, because of the migrants, 
the district had to arrange*to educate; 

L m - 

• 80% of the highest enrollment for the year in fall? 

• 100% in December - March? 

•9 0% in April -early May? and 

• 80% in late May - early June. 

The problem was exacerbated by the fact that federal and state 
assistance was calculated on spring/early fall pupil counts when 
attendance was lower because of the seasonal agricultural work. 
There was nearly no ad just me n t mechanism included? thus, the al ready 
strained resources had to be spread over more students at certain 
periods than they were meant to cover. The class room size, then, 
,grew larger and largejc, diminishing the potential impact of the 
education. The district had no financial reserves/, and therefore 
could not provide* a ddi t ional teachers, aides, mate rials, and other 
services. This condition represented a major weakness in federal 
and state financial assistance to education and the provision of 
equa 1 educational opportunities for all children. 

'IV. THE PROJECT- 

The Title VII project operated in only two of the element a ry schools 
(seven K-6 class rooms each) at the time of the research, although 
during the preceding ten years Title VII had helped other schools 
and other grades. Each classroom was staffed by a teacher (district* 
funded) and an aide (full -time for prima ry and half *t ime for upper 
elementary ). Title VII furnished a' resource teacher for each school 
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and the district provided another who assisted with the Title VII 
classes and with other bilingual education. The director was paid 
from Title VII funds. The state and district funded a federal 
program coordinator and other necessary administrative, accounting, 
and special services per Sonne 1 . 

The district had an officially adopted policy statement on bilingual 
education and the Title VII component . Essentially, the district 
policy stated that the most important goal of bilingual education was 
to help the students become fully literate in English. It recognized 
two secondary goals , however, which were; 

• To provide at least some subject matter instruction in Spanish 
until the student "is fluent e no ugh in English so that continual 
genera 1 educational progress is' possi ble ; and 

• To offer a full range of literacy instruction in Spanish so 
that those students who choose are prepared for a bilingual 
economic life in the local or other setting. 

To meet these goals, many of the district" s course offerings were 
bilingual, or sections of courses were available in Spanish or in 
English. Strong , basic English language arts courses were provided 
at every grade. Ill almost all cases, parents could choose mono* 
lingual English or bilingual instruction for their children, K 
through 12. English as a second language, remedia 1 reading , and 
special assistance with subject matters were available* 



For those children who 
tracks were offered: 



began their education in this district, three 



• Spanish-dominant children, could be taught primarily in that 
language, with oral/aural Englis h instruction until they were 
able to function in English and had reached certain performance 
levels in Spanish, usually in late second or early third grade 

• Bilingual children could enroll in bilingual classroomsi and 

• Engli s h-*<|ominant children and those whose parents refused 
permission for enrollment in either of the first two tracks 
could be taught exclusively in English. 



The latter arrangement could be handled in either of two ways; the 
child could be part of the fluent English speaking component in a 
bilingual class but be taught only in English, or the child couJd 
in a monolingual English instruction room. 



be 



Spanish-dominant children who entered in the second through sixth 
grade cOuld enroll in bilingual classes with special English 
assistance. Spanish-dominant students who entered in grades 7 
through 12 were enrolled in two-hour "beginning," English or English 
as a Second Language instruction, depending on their knowledge of 
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oral/aural English and English reading. They could choose bilingual, 
English, or Spanish instruction for the other subjects. Furthermore , 
hi gh-le vel Spani sh grammar , literature # and creative writing courses 
were offered for those inte rested in full literacy in Spanish. ] 

In essence, then, the district was attempting to offer that form of 
education that would best further the progress of the children while 
maintaining freedom of choice for parents. Q The complex system was 
expensive. The Title VII project formed an important component in 
the total program. 

V. THE INSTRUCTION _ 

A major characteristic of the' instruction in this project was the 
high quality of the teachers. All of them were Spanish/English 
biliterate and one was triliterate. They Knew how to teach (one 
exception for one subject will be discus sed in a later section). 
They had planned their lessons, and they carried them out well. 
They had been trained well and it showed. 

When compared to the aides in many other projects, those in this 
project demonstrated good abilities to deal with the children and to ■ 
teach their assigned subjects. All of them were bil ingua 1 . Two were 
not fully literate in Spanish; three were not fully literate in 
English. Taken as a group , however , they demons tr a ted a cons ider able /y 
capability for doing their work. 

Two other important facets of the instruction were the high degree 
of assistance provided to the instructors and the supervision of the 
project. Each project school had a resource teacher (plus another 
who assisted when needed). Those persons, helped a great deal with 
finding and developing materials, assisting with testing so that it 
minimally distracted from teaching* and helping to devise methods to 
improve learning. The resource teachers provided positive technical 
assistance to the project. 

The other facet? that of supervision, was unusually strong in that 
the project director was bi 1 iterate # and had many years of experience 
in bilingual education generally and in this district specif ical ly . 
The project director managed to find time to supervise both the 
resource teachers and the implementation of the program in the 
classroooms. That she placed a high priority on supervision was 
evident in the work result. Both project school principals who were 
former Title VII directors, demonstrated concrete knowledge of the 
project design and its implementation in the classrooms. 

VI . PDLLODT INSTRUCTION 

The project classrooms were primarily self-contained, and most of 
the assistance to students was done within that arrangement.. A few 
students were pulled out for short periods for assistance from 
special education * Title I Migrant, £ n<i extra remedial reading 
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help . when non-Englis h-speaking student s entered the upper 
elementary grade s# some ESL assistance was provided in addition to 
that in the classroom . The pull-outs were minimal in number # used 
only when absolutely necessary and for the good of the student . 

VII. BILINGUAL CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

Most of the instruction was in -class bi lingual lessons. In kinder- 
garten and the first two grades, the general arrangement: was three 
days in English and two in Spanish. This was a departure from 
previous years when alternate lessons by language within a day were 
used. The new schedule was* instituted to substantially increase the 
English exposure and to provide a modified immersion tactic to help 
foster thinking in English. Reading was taught only in Spanish in 
K-2 unless a student in second grade showed unusual progress in 
Spani sh reading and s imulataneous ly in oral/aural English. Beginning 
in third grade # reading was taught in both languages . 



The English instruction utilized the appropriate level English 
language arts and subject matter texts prescribed in the district 
curriculum. This aided the students as they progressed through the 
grades since large gaps would not then occur in the sequence. 
Similarly/ Spanish instruction f q1 lowed a sequenced Spani sh 
curriculum. This attention to curricula was stronger than in most 
bilingual programs and was a major attribute of the project; that 
is, Title VII was an integral part of the di strict curriculum. 

There were understandable differences between English and Spanish 
language art s mate rials. In one class* however # the teacher was 
attempting to match the phonics approaches in both languages. After 
six months, the students were still drilling on Spanish phonetics, 
while in 'the same grade in the other school the students were reading 
in appropriately advanced readers. The students in the two classes 
appeared similar in ability/ the slow progress of the first set^t^f 
lessons could cause sequence problems later. 

The main materia Is dif f ere nee was in t he Eng lis h and Spanish 
mathematics series. Teachers reported that the Spanish text was 
"too difficult** for most of the students. They 'used a lower grade 
level as a partial remedy # used some commercia 1 supplementary 
materials as another/ and created other materials themselves. An 
examination of the two language texts did in fact show that the 
Spanish text introduced operations f aster # furnished few practice 
set s r and genera lly expected a higher level of performance than was 
evident in the students' work. The remedies used appeared to be 
effective in keeping. the mathematics performance at abput comparable 
1 e vel s in the two language s . 

No problems were, reported for s cierrce and social studies . Many 
enrichment and local materials were used in both. The children 
appeared to grasp the ccateat of these subjects.. 
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In every project classroom/ the principal direction of the 
instruction was toward small groups. The recitations of the students 
in the observed classes indicated that the groupings were accurate* 
One upper elementary class had many .small groups making coverage 
difficult^ but that room had r6ceive<3\ sever al new students from 
Mexico with varying performance in Spa\i sh* and English that did not 
mesh with the levels of those already i,n\ the class. The situation 
was unfortunate but no viable remedy was \t hand since all the . 
classes we re at peak load making transfer \o t a feasible alter native. 

In general/ then, the instruction was* we 11 organized , folio wed the 
curricula/ and sought performance goals for each grade. The modified 
Eng li s h/Spani sh arrangement had substantially increased exposure to 
English. 

VIII. ENGLISH AS A SECOND. LANGUAGE 

With the expection of the students who enter the upper elementary 
grades directly from Mexico (who receive some outside help), the ESL 
work is conducted by the teacher and aide as a part of the regular 
classroom work. The ESL component utilized a modified version of an 
approach developed elsewhere/ and it appeared to be functioning well. 
A great deal of repetition was demanded, good modeling was given* and 
the foil ow up exercises were appropriate. Most of the teachers and 
aides were quite proficient with the methods and they were receiving 
followup instruction through inservice. An inservice session was 
held during the week of the site visit and the teachers reported that 
it was helpful. The work done with the upper el erne n tary students in 
the pullout situation was the same as the in-class. instruction. 

An important strength of the program was that* except for K- 2 # the 
ESL instruction cTosely paralleled the material taught in the general 
English language arts and the content subjects. ESL and reading 
were closely tied in grades 3*6* thus forming mutual supports to 
each other. The combined system appeared to be functioning we 11. 

IX.- REMEDIAL READING 

The work with smal 1 groups by performance level in 'the classroom 
obivated much of the need for extra or pullout remedial reading. 
However r that help was avai lable when needed . The remedia 1 lessons 
comprised two facets. First* after diagnostic testing* students 
wer% aided in acquiring skills they had missed; word attack* 
compre hension * sequence * def initions * and vocabulary. Second* the 
remedial reading instructor kept in close contact with the classroom 
teachers and provide 3 reinforcement exercises for the regular class 
lessons. The Title I Migrant teacher further increased the exposure 
to English language arts and also spent much of the time on 
ma t hema tic s • 

X. REGULAR ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 

In grades 3-6 there were some fully English proficient students 
( FEPs ) in each room who were not stu dying Spanish. They and some 
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FEPs who were studying Spanish at their parents' express request 
furnished the English modeling required by federal and state law. 
The FEPs generally were subdivided into two groups by performance in 
reading and/or mathematics and received the instruction from texts 
prescribed by the district curriculum for that grade. 

In teaching regular English reading * a great deal of attention was 
paid to the expansion of vocabulary, meanings* sentence structure* 
appropr i a te gr a mm at ica 1 features* and comprehension. More emphasis 
was .placed on English waiting activities and at a higher level than 
with the LEPs. Correct pronunciation and enunciation were demanded 
in most rooms ; a few teachers/aides seemed to be less concerned with 
these * but they were in the minority. 

There was no evidence that the regular English FEP students were 
"dumped" in these rooms because of low performance* In fact* another 
research report that included these same students showed them to 
perform slightly above the level for all FEP students in the 
di strict . 

Fi nally , a It hough this is a reiteration of a previous section/ it 
should be emphasized that the district attempted to install a single 
English curriculum and ad he re to it as nearly as possible. This 
allowed for coverage of scope and sequence.* Not teaching LEP 
students English reading until late second or early third grades 
partially upset the system but the district was going by theoretical 
writings about transfer of reading skills from one language to 
another and expected the students to catch up in later grades. There 
i s * however * some evidence which suggests that this theory is faulty. 
Further, the transiency of the students* and especially of the 
mi grant s , together with some few parents removing their children from 
that pattern* left gaps in the sequence . As noted earlier* some 
reconsideration of the system* in light of recent research and the 
real situations of the stu dents* should be given. 



XI. MOBILIZATION OF RESOURCES 

Although partially a restatement* it should be pointed out: that the 
mobilization of resources must be viewed from some important 
perspectives ; ^* 

• The circumstances of the community* overwhelmingly Spanish- 
speaking* placed some unusual demand s on the district; 

The high incidence of new students form Mexico and a large 
proportion of migrants placed special burdens on the schools; 

• The district was poor its tax base was low; 
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s 

• The federal categorical program assistance helped greatly, but 
seemed insufficient when compared with the funds some other 
di strict s received* and 

• The state categorical and consolidated application funds were 
also of enormou s assistance but * in the case of bif lingua 1 
education r appeared to be di sproport ionately 1 ow . 

The sum of these conditions was that the di strict had to provide 
many expensive services with very restricted resources* The 
organization of the services * then, reflected an attempt to deliver 
some assistance to every child who needed it through one or more of 
the federal, stater and. di st ri c t programs • 

XII. LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 



Three separate language instruction tracks were available within the 
system/ although none of the three was mutually exclusive from the 



others. Some crossovers occurred through 
because the students and/or their parents 
Other changes were built into the system. 



the grades? 'primarily 
chose differing options. 



Spani sh 



K-2 : Spanish monolignuals and dominants 
with ESL) 



(Spanish literacy thrust 



3*6 : Spanish mono lingua Is and those LEP students with continuing 
se ve re problems (pullout assistance) 



7-8: Spanish monolginuals and Any student that chose to enter the 
specific Spanish language arts or courses taught in Spanish. 
(The rest of/ their classes had to include ESL and/or regular 
English instruction . Some courses were taught bi lingua 1 ly . 
Remedial reading was alsc available. ) 



9*12: Spanish monplinguals and any student that chose to enter the 
specific Spanish language arts or courses taught in Spanish. 
(Spanish monolingual s also took a two-hour block in beginning 
English skills. Spaiiish-dominants were placed in ESL. Both 
groups could take courses taught bilingually and/or in 
1 1 . Englis h. ) 

Bi li ngual * 

K*6j LEP and FEP students who chose, this route received literacy 
instruction in both languages and were taught subject matter 
at least partially in both. 

7-8: LEPs could enroll in bilingually taught subject matter courses 
part of the day* usually chose a Spanish language arts course? 
and had to be in English language arts and/or ESL. Remedial 
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reading v as prescribed for those needing it. FEP students 
were expected, to enroll in courses taught in English, English 
language arts*, and some chose a Spanish language arts course. 

9-12; Many subject matter coursed were taught bilingually and chosen 
by Spanish dominants and some Spanish monolingual s • ■ They had 
to ehroll in the beginning English* ESL# or regular English 
language arts depending on their ability and their choice . 
PEP students were discouraged from enrolling in the bilingual 
courses but some did enroll . 

English ; 

Two provisions were available for monolingual English speakers 
or any others whose parents chose English instruction only? 

1 • There was at least one monolingual English room for each 
grade ; and 

2. They could be taught as a subgroup in a bilingual 
classroom • 

In both cases t hey f ol lowed the regular English curriculum 
with remedial reading available when needed. 

English language arts and subject matter taught in English 
were provided for every appropriate required course. 
Remedial instruction was included When necessary. 

The K-2 students had to switch to the bilingual track when they 
entered third grade. A few switched to the English track* by their, 
own choice, from that point on. t Some students changed' from the 
bilingual to the English track at various points through the grades. 
A few in the y English track entered the bilingual track at some 
grade/ usually in junior or high school. 

Although students ' progress was monitored fairly closely to guide 
them toward greater fluency in English * there werje complaints that 
some students with many years in tt*e system still did not speak 
"good" English. Interviews with sdfme* of these students resulted in. 
the following reasons : 

• Several said they didn't need English to "get along." 

• others stated that they "did not want. to speak English. " 

• A few said they could not learn English. 

No one gave learning disabilities as a reason, bujt it was obvious to 
the interviewers that the pro blem existed , For example , some did 
not speak Spanish at the le ve 1 expected for their age. Their 
vocabularies, grammar 9 and general expression demonstrated 
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deficiencies often associated with low -ability student £ . (It should 
be noted that in this state* a parent does not have to allow a child 
to be placed in special education even though it is needed. ) 

Another portion of the group of low English proficient students was 
the child re n of migrant worker s^ De spite a potentially sophisticated 
tracking system for migrant students and efforts to enroll them in 
school wherever they reside* the number of days they attend school 
anywhere was said to be severely reduced. While some managed £o keep 
up their aca Jerai c standing, many more fell further be hind. A good 
example of the extent of academic deficiencies of these students 
was that 80% of those who failed the high school graduation 
competency examination were officially de signa ted a s migrant s . 

The district had used summer schools in the past to help remediate 
some of the English and general performance problems (few migrants 
were present to attend). The district and the community stated that 
summer schools were of substantial assistance to those students who 
.wanted to learn. Federal and state funding for summer session had 
become very difficult to obtain and the district did not have the 
resources to keep it going. Some teachers, parents* and communi ty 
members recommended extended day and Saturday classes? but little 
official interest in such alternatives was manifested* 

Although so far this narrative has primarily dealt with important 
pro bl ems . Nevertheless, the listing of them should not . detract from 
the fact that substantial academic success has been achieved by many 
s t udent s . Indeed * the standardized test scores showed the di strict 
as a whole to be at about the same level as most others in that part 
.of the state f even when compared to Some districts with more 
resources and fewer problems. Improvement was needed urgently 
for some students yet the district had been able to furnish many 
of its students with opportunities for success in many fields* 

XIII. MANAGEMENT OF FUNDING SOURCES 

As much as possible* the district separated its services by classroom 
or by special type of arrangement. While the following description 
of program sites and functions is not absolute becaose of overlapping 
students and pro gram responsibilities, it indicates the direct ion of 
the funding by source. 

Ti tie VII Bilingual : One\bi li ngual classroom each in the K- t 6 grades 
in two schools *- full- and part-time aides * some materials* a 
resource 4 teacher, and .part, of the director' s salary . 

Ti t le I Regular ; Reme4i"a^ and othe r impro vement help. to any Title I 
eligible child in any school " remedial teachers, materials. 

Title ^ Migrant: Special instruction (generally tutoring) and coun- 
seling to any eligible child* plus arrangements for healths 
welfare? and other auxiliary services'-- a migrant-deeig h nated 
teacher ( s ) in mo st school s * materials * counselors * service 
assistants. p_ 
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State Bilingual: Bilingual classes in all elementary schools 

aides, materials^ some admi ni s t ra ti ve salary contributions. 

State Economic Impac t Aid. '(other than bilingual): Remedial, assist* 
ance and some contributions to special help program personnel. 

£tate School Improvement plan: High school remedial and English 
assistance special personnel* aides, and materials. 

Local Funds: All regular classroom 
their assistants, limited clerical, 
regular texts, janitorial, building 

Most students* then* were in a program funded by one source (other 
than the regular classroom teachers and regular administrators). A 
few might benefit from more than - one funding source. Although rare* 
a child might ce in a state bilingual class* receive Title I Migrant 
tutoring, and participate in remedial reading from Title I Regular. 
Few Title VII children obtained benefits from other than state/local 
funded programs. 

The previously described sources/prog rams excluded f ree/r educed 
lunch (almost all the students were eligible), special and 
c ompen sa tory education (exclusively for official ly de signa ted 
students)* and the specialized assistance' in career* pre*voca t i onal , 
and vocational programs (determined by student interest). The 
special education, Title I Migrant, and some vocational work was 
a ccompli shed vi a the county school super! n tendent's office, as 
previously noted. 

The systemwas easily explained by administration staff. They knew 

the programs, the combinations, and the rules and regulations 

pertaining to each. Instructional personnel were not always sure of 

the funding sources but they did not necessarily need that 

i nf or ma t ion to carry out their responsi bilities. Not surpr isingly * 

in view of the results of the other research, the parents and other 

c ommuni ty members, including members of the pa rent Ad vi sory 

Commi t tee , knew little about funding sources. They often noted tha t 

they expected the school board and administrators to seek and manage 

all possible funding , therefore, the de tails were un import ant to 

them^ 

In general, the management of , indi vi dual source funds and *' 
combinations appear e d to be we 11 though out, rationally explained , 
and functioning smoo t Jaly . The amount of paper work for applications 
identification* document a ti on , 'evaluation * and accounting was 
enormous. It occupied a large portion of the time, and energy of the 
administrators. Even teajerhers had to spend time in accomplishing 
some facets of those tasks. It was* the opinion of many of the ; staff 
members that most of the categorical programs did not allow 
s uf f iui en t management costs. The money for instruction and other > 
services was needed ; therefore, the district and its personnel were- 

r 



General State Allocations and 
teacher s , principals^ and 
district - admini strators * 
construction and upkeep • 
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pres sured to perform the non "reimbursed admi ni strative tasks which 
re legated o t her assignments * notably supervision, to a subsidiary 
r ole . These problem s were no t uni que to this district, but they 
seemed to affect it more because of its own low resource base. 



XIV. ATTITUDES TOWARD THE PROJECT 

Throughout this case study a great deal of information on attitudes 
was included or implied because it helped explain the management -end 
instruction. That information came from two sources: * the present 
Title VII study and a previously conducted study of client 
satisfaction with the educational services to limited and non- 
English-speaking stu dents. The present section, then , recapitulates 
the attitude data from both sources. 

The attitudes of stu dents, teacher s * admin is tr a tor s , parents* and 
other community members were generally favorable toward bilingual 
education. Indeed? they saw biliteracy as a vital part; of the 
education for this community . Most monolingual Spanish- speaking 
parents and some^others stated dissatisfaction with "teaching only 
in Spanish, " and some parents in all the respondent groups felt that 
too much Spanish was used in the classes. The recent change to 
alternate English/ Spanish day instruction may ameliorate the 
dissatisfaction r but it was too early to see the effects. 

The Title VII project was viewed s imply as part of bilingual 
edu cation by the general public and* therefore, shared the attitudes 
described in the previous paragraph. The school personnel viewed 
Title VII quite positively and* in fact* saw it as superior to the 
rest of the ^Llingual education. That high regard derived from two 
sources: (lhthe Title VII teachers were felt to be we 11 pre pa red 
and mo st had years of service in the district! (2) the director and 
the resource teachers were considered to be experts in education 
generally and bilingual education specifically; they were termed 
helpful £fo the school system in general and were held in high esteem 
by the ctfAmuni ty . Two Title VII teachers were critized by a few 
interviewees. There was no criticism of the di rector or resource , 
teachers. The attitudes toward the Title VII project Can then be 
characterized as very favorable; 

The e Imen tary schools in this district also enjoyed the general 
appr oba t ion of the staff and the community . Questions about the 
junior high school brought out, some complaints , prima r i ly related to 
discipline. More complaints were voiced about; the high school # 
citing too much Spanish and not enough English and, as in the junior 
high 9 too little discipline. The communi t y was concerned t hat , 
although student progress was "about what it should be" in elementary 
school f .that progress was not maintained thereafter. Since Title 
VII was, utilized only in the elementary schools, the positive 
attitudes toward it were undiminished by concerns about the junior 
and high schools. 
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XV. 



SUMMARY 



The Titl^ VII bilingual project funds we re only a small portion of 
the services provided to the limited English proficient students in 
the district. Title I Regular and Migrant, state categorical and 
consolidate d application , state allocation, and local funds were 
utilized in concert with Title VII. The district and community were 
poor ; many residents suffered from unemployment and underemployment . 
A high proportion of the students were classified as migrants, and 
the district had the highest LEP/FEP student ratio in the state* 
Further, practically all the students and the community residents 
were Spanish-speaking . The proximity to Mexico added more Spanish 
emphasi s . 

The Title VI I project in 14 classrooms emphasi zed Spanish liter acy 
with ESL in K-2 and Spanish/English bi literacy thereafter. The 
small project staff of one director, two resource teachers, and 12 
aides (the classroom teachers are district positions) provided 
nearly all the supplemental services to the Title VII children. 
Ex >v tra assistance for migrants and those in need of remedial 
instruction or special education was available through other 
programs * 

Title VII was one method of delivering the needed services witin a 
di s tr ic t -de te rmi ned curriculum. Heavy emphasis was placed on the 
acquisition of English and on general academic achievement. Some 
children re ma in ed in the K-6 Title VI I sequence; others changed into 
the state bilingual or the English tracks. Because of the contin- 
uous influx of children of all ^ges from Mexico, those who left Title 



VII were quickly replaced. ^ 

All the classrooms in the district were at the peak of their funded 
student load in fall and spring r and overloaded in winter. The 
several funding sources lac Iced the mechani sms for needed adjustment; 
therefore, the existing staff had to handle more students than was 
educationally functional* 

The district separated most of the funding source uses by classroom, 
function, and, when regulations demanded* by individual student 
eligibility* The separations and combinations f ormed a reasonable 
pattern and program management appeared to be efficient. The most 
serious problem was that there simply wo-e^' t^ enough money to pay for 
all that needed to be done. The restrictions on the use of 
categorical funds for administration left many functions related to 
the programs no n*reim bur sable* 

The attitudes toward the e lementary school s * bilingual education^ 
and Title VII were very positive. Some criticism of teaching only 
Spanish in some grades and too much Spanish in some others was 
voiced by relatively small numbers of parents and community members. 
Wh ile not within the pur view of Title VII , but since it fed into it, 
the junior and senior high academic progress and discipline were 
seen less positively. 
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In summary , the Title VII project contributed a considerable, albeit 
insufficient* help to the programs for limited English proficient 
students in the district. The Title VII program was well planned* 
mostly well executed, and well received by the community . The Ti t le 
VII and other program staff members worked closely together to 
furnish the best services possible within the restricted resources. 
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CASE 22 

AN ASIAN MULTI-LANGUAGE PROJECT 
I. CONTEXT 0^ THE SERVICES 

The district served a large* English-speaking city population 
adjacent to a still larger* similar metropolitan area. More than a 
decade ago* the Rom (Gypsy) residents were pressured to send their 
children to school more regularly. The Rom countered with complaints 
that r t heir children spoke Romany and little English* and that schools 
had no staff to help the children make the transition* At- the time 
when a determination was being made on the number of Rom cnlldren who 
were limited English proficiency* a Spanish language group (about 
.evenly divided between Cubans and Mexican-American £ ) began to enter 
the schools. Separate projects were set up for the two languages. 
The Romany project ha d many problems * including administrative 
difficulties* and failed. The Spanish program* on the other hand* 
succeeded and the children moved into the English mainstream rapidly 
and well. 

During the latter part of the Spanish program, a new language group, 
Korean * became an important segment of the community . The ear ly 
Korean immigrants were mostly well educated in their own country; 
many Korean university graduates were among them. They quickly 
organized a Korean Society* still function! ng well at the time of 
the Study* and they demanded fully bi literate Korean/English 
programs. A nearby university became interested and developed 
materials * Korean language courses* and trained teachers and aides. 
The Koreans continued to arrive in the h area and although the com- 
position had changed more toward la borers*, the drive for a good 
education did not diminish. The Korean/English program succeeded 
extremely well in the schools and many of the children were among 
the top achievers in the district. The program was still in full 
force in 1981. 

In September of 1979* the district identified 198 limited gnglish- 
speaking, students* nearly all of whom wer€ Koreans. , TH*e Indochinese 
re f ugees began arriving that fall and by February 11* 1981** the LEP 
student count had grown to 673 and showed no si^ns of decreasing (5 
entered on Feb. 10* 4 more on Feb. 11). The refugees* in order of 
the number s enrolled* spoke the following languages : Khmer * Lao * 
Vietnamese * Ak ha , Hmong * a.nd Thai . During the same period* others 
arrived who spoke Spanish (Cuba and Central America)* Farsi (Iran* 
Iraq* ajid Afghanistan ) * Cantonese * Burmese *" Arabic * Amhar ic 
(Ethiopia) , Japanese and Niger^Congo languages . 

^ II. THE STUDY SITE 

The sample district boundaries coincided with the limits of a city 
having a large population sprawled across a peninsula with a very 
large geographic area* 
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Th e central city area contained port facilities, businesses, service 
institutions^ and many old but well kept homes. Most of the recent 
growth in housing consisted of one-family dwellings on large lots or 
small acreages,. About 2j5% of the. people had resided there for 
generations! 50% moved /here during World War II and the decade 
thereafter; the remaining 25% came in the last 15 years. The 
population was predominantly White, English-speaking, middle-class, 
with nearly everyone higli school /graduates 6>^above . The second 
largest group was the Korea^s^^Caaking up about^l5% of the 
inhabitants, most of whom worked in businesses and the professions. 
Blacks and Spanish-speakers from several nations made up a high 
proportion of the dock workers even though their percentage within 
the entire city was low. The more recently arrived groups , the 
Indochinese refugees , worked in a wide va r iety of laboring j o bs ; a 
few that had acquired more English were penetrating clerical, work in 
businesse s, industries, and especially the military bases. Many 
recent arrivals. were still on-velfare. 

III. THE SCHOOLS 

The district could be described as taking a moderately conservative 
stance toward education in that it was very concerned with academic 
performance , but it had shown willingness to innovate to achieve its 
goals. Every school had solid language arts and mathematics 
programs , coupled with strong offerings in science, health, and 
social studies, and yet had managed to keep some study of art, music, 
ancl crafts. It also had substantial courses in career, industrial, 
business, and vocational education. The students were well behaved 
in the classrooms and ha lis, and on the playgrounds; still r no 
"oppressive" disciplinary .actions were observed, even in the high 
schools . 

The schools varied considerably in age, from turn of the century to 
new construction. They were maintained we 11, attractively pai nted , 
and very clean. The lighting was good to excellent. Heating was 
satisfactory* CT^T? 

The district and school administrators were friendly , efficient, and 
we 11 versed on the major variations among the programs . One notable 
characteristic was their pride in the schools, teachers, and 
students . They were unusually satisfied with the bi lingual program ; 
the high success with the Korean students was frequently cited as 
having built a favorable environment for working with limited English 
proficiency students. 

Host of the teachers were fully certified, including those working 
with the Title VII students tin that state, the' bilingual certificate 
was provisional and converted to a regular certificate after one 
year of satisfactory classroom performance and passing the regular 
examinations and courses) • All ESL teachers had been trained in 
that discipline. All the teachers of Korean were fully certified, 
and the teachers of Vietnamese; and the aides, were pursing courses 
toward that goal. Teachers of Khmer and Lao were also working toward 
certificates. A multilingual, fully certified Chinese teacher was 
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a vai la ble to help those students even though their languages were not 
taught in the public schools (Private* part-time Mandarin instruction 
was provided nearby). No Hmong, Thai, or Burmese teachers had been 
found but* community persons came in to assist students who spoke 
those languages; those languages were not taught. 

Salaried aides worked in many pro grams , including bi lingual educa- 
tion. A few volunteers devoted a great deal of time to the'classes; 
others could help occasionally. 

The board members we re strong advocates of excellence in education. 
The board member who was interviewed expressed pride in the schools *- 
confidence in their ability to educate the limited English pr6ficient 
students, and support for bilingual education. 

IV. THE TITLE VII PROJECTS 

The bilingual and ESL efforts were funded by two TitleVII grants* 
Indochinese Refugee Act funds, state bilingual monies, and 
contributions from district taxation amounting to more than 50% of 
the costs. All of these were meshed together to form a continuous 
progress system; thus all of them must be discussed in the case 
s tudy . 

The Korean program * only partially funded by Title VII, was a 
complete biliteracy system from kindergarten through high school. 
Many of the Korean residents lived in the catchment area of one 
school and it therefore offered a Korean/English program from 
kindergarten through sixth grade. The other Koreans lived in the 
catchment areas of several elementary schools;' one of those was 
designated as a cluster school for the Korean program and stud en ts 
were bus ed there from the o t he r school s . The combination of the two 
made it possible/ them to have fully certified Korean bi lingual 
teachers, as well a? special assistance, available as needed. One 
junior high and one senior high school were designated for the 
Korean program and specialized courses in culture, language arts, 
and literature were offered in both. Busing helped accomplish the 
grouping necessary to fill the classes. 

The Vietnamese program was organized in three formats. In one 
school * a fully bi literate, nearly certified teacher taught 
Vi e tnamese reading and writing to the stu dents in that sc hool and 
any others who requested busing for attendance there. Second* those 
Vi e tnamese speakers who were new to the U.S., and who spoke li tt le 
or no English* were bused into a newcomer sc hool . There they 
received assistance through oral/aural Vietnamese and were in 
intensive English as a second/ language courses. Vietnamese culture 
was taught to this group. They were expected to transfer bac k to 
their regular schools as soon as they learned enough English. The 
third track was comprised of those students who spoke some English. 
Those children were given special English help in their regular 
schools* as well as remedial instruction. 
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The Khmer- and Lao- speaking elementary children who spoke no English 
were also bused to the same newcomer center as the Vietnamese. 
There* several kinds of English assistance were given, oral/aural 
Khmer and Lao were used/ and the children in the upper grades who 
knew some reading and writing in their languages were helped to 
further those skills. Many of the Khmer" and Lao-speaking children 
had never been to school previously , however , so that they had to be 
taught not only English but the very basic s. of being in a school. 
For those students , reading and writing in Khmer and Lao was omitted. 
University graduates , who did not yet possess the state teaching 
certificate but who were working toward it , worked with the children 
on subject matter courses and with those who were continuing r eadi ng 
and writing in their languages . Khmer* and Lao -speaking aides were 
with these students all day or were available to assist when an ESL 
teacher needed it. The children in this center were expected to 
transfer out to their regular schools as soon as they had learned 
enough English so that they could profit from instruction in that 
language* Many Khmer" and Lao-speaking e leme ntary children we:;e 
already in their regular schools. There, they received special help 
in reading? mathematics , and in ESL . Aides were used for those 
schools • 

Only a few Hmong-speaking children were enrolled in the district* 
Hone of them had had previous schooling. Some spoke a small amount 
of Vietnamese , Lao, or Khmer t thus the teachers and aides for those 
languages could help them in most of the lessons. They were enrolled 
primarily in ESL and beginning learning exercises. The district had 
located one person that spoke some Hmo ng , although not f lue nt ly . 
That per so ji moved from school to school * helping as he could* 

A few Burmese-* and Thai-speaking students were attending the 
district schools. If they spoke some English, they were i ncl uded i n 
the regular classes and given assistance through ESL, and remedial 
reading and mathematics. The few who spoke no English at all were 
sent to the newcomer center for the i nte nsi ve ESL program there. 
Those, too, would be transferred back to their regular schools when 
they had acquired e no ugh English. The limited Engli sh pjrof icie nt 
students for all other languages were placed in regular classrooms 
where special ESL and remedial work were given. 

A secondary- level newcomer center was also operated by the district 
in one of its high schools. St ude nt s who did not know e nough Engli sh 
to be able to function in classes taught in English were bused to 
that center* Vietnamese, Lao, and Khmer programs were maintained. 
Some Bmong> Burmese, and Thai help was also available to the few from 
those language groups. The students were of two distinct groups; a 
few who had had some education in their own 1 anguage and many who 
had not. Literate Vietnamese , Lao , and Khmer teachers taught 
mathematics , science, and social studies in their 1 anguage t those 
who knew some reading and writing were helped to progress in those 
skills. Begin ning ESL, slightly more advanced ESL, English reading 
and writing , and "living skills in English" were taught i nte nsi ve ly 
by teachers, aides, a volunteer, and a practice teacher . 
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Instruction was given in multiple-level classes rather than in grade- 
by -gr a de groupings . Hmong * Burmese * and Thai speakers were given 
some help in their own language. This help was minimal because 
qualified aides could not be found. All the students took physical 
education with the regular high school students and some were 
enrolled in vocational classes. It was expected that they would 
move ~into other English language classes as fast as they acquired a 
functioning level of English, Vietnamese* Lao, and Khmer cultures 
were taught separately to the 3 groups. 

The speakers of other languages among the junior and high school 
student s were enrolled in regular Eng li sh classes, ESL , and remedial 
reading and mathematics. They also received some individual 
assistance when that was needed. 

Fi na lly , specialized materials de ve lopment was pr o vi ded in Vietnamese 
and Korean through two part-time central office staff. Both persons 
were working on advanced degrees* were fully literate in their own 
language and in Engl i sh* and had served some time in the position s . 
They had acquired materials from several sources and had developed 
others themselves. A Hi d-Wes t ma terial s development center had 
furnished many valuable instructional materials in Vietnamese * Lao * 
and Khmer . The Korean government had contributed some useful items, 
especially on culture. The part-time specialists served half of 
each day as teachers in the several schools where not enough help 
was available. This work schedule reduced the amount of materials 
they could create but it allowed for the use of their teaching 
skills where they were needed. 

V. INSTRUCTION 

As the discussion of the organization of the programs and schools 
suggests* a wide variety of approaches to instruction were utilized. 
These were necessitated by differing enrollments by language* the 
state of the students ' English and primary language^ abilities* and 
by the availability of qualified teachers and aides. Two other 
factors were involved in the way the instruction was provided. 
First* the target languages were sufficiently different that multiple 
language groupings would have brought unnecessary complexities to 
the in st ruction. Second* the term " Indochinese * n although it has 
some historical significance, is nearly meaningless as a grouping 
s tr a tegy . Each of the Indochinese peoples is linguistically* 
ethnically, and culturally distinct from the others. Those 
differences caused the students to associate primarily with their 
own language group and to feel more confidence in their attempts at 
learning when they were not mixed. with those of other languages. 
These, factors* and the de tails of how the instruction was actually 
carried out, demonstrate that the district* the schools* and the 
Title VII projects had sought several way s to accommodate the 
implementation for the best possible results. 
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VI . PULLOUT INSTRUCTION 

In most of the schools in the district/ there were too few children 
to offer in-class bilingual instruction. Further/ even though there 
were several children that spoke the same language* they were in 
different grades and at widely varying progress points in English 
and their primary language. Small group s of stu dents were pulled 
out in those schools (excepting the newcomer center schools), for 
the following instruction i 



• Korean language arts; 

• Vietnamese language arts; 

• English as a second language; 

• Remedial reading and mathematics; 

• Help, including tutoring* with other subjects; 

• Lessons on culture. 



and 



The pull-outs ranged from 35 minutes to two hours, depending upon 
the needs of the students and the subjects to be taught. One group 
of Koreans, for example * were taught Korean reading* calligraphy, 
and ma t hema tics in a two -hour session. Beginning ESL pull-outs were 
also *t least two periods in length. Re me dial instruction tended to 
be for shorter lengths of time, as did tutoring in other subjects. 
In the one school in which Vietnamese reading and writing were 
taught* the students worked first with a bilingual teacher and then 
with an ESL teacher without returning to their regular rooms. Even 
in ESL* however* there were wide differences among the children and 
s one were able to receive help with ma t hema ti cs , science* and social 
studies vocabularies within the context of the lessons in their 
regular classrooms . Thus the functions of the ESL program were 
multiple i increase the acquisition of English and move the children 
further in their specific subjects. 

In other schools* the Vietnamese-, Lao*-, and Khmer -speaking children 
were pulled out for more ESL, remedial reading, and assistance with 
the other subjects. Most of those students had some grasp of English 
and were pursuing the regular English curriculum. The pull-outs in 
those schools were not limited to the In do Chinese; any student that 
needed ESL or remedial instruction was scheduled into the appropriate 
pull-out grouping. 
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In the e lement ary and secondary newcomer centers * some out -of "class 
groupings were used. When the aide who spoke some Hmong came to t tie- 
center* for example * the stu dents that spoke that language went J^t h 
him for special learning exercises.. Similarly, students who were 
ahead .of the others in their class in English or another subject* or 
who were seriously behind* were sometimes taken elsewhere to receive 
individual or small group help. These arrangements were not common 
in the newcomer centers but they aided in the provision of the best 
services the district could offer. 



As with many other sites in this national Title VII s t udy * the 
regular teachers saw the advantages to pull-outs but were not 
satisfied with their services to the youngsters when they were 
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removed from their classes too many times or for too long a period, 
or when various groups of children left at differ en t times during 
the day . They complained t ha t sue h arrangements made it difficult 
to progress logically through sequences and maintain the scope of 
instruction, not only for those children pulled out but also for 
those remaining in the room. The problems were real and the^district 
and the Title VII projects attempted to ninioiize the out -of "class 
instruction. 

While there was some variation in the quality of the pull-out 
instruction* it generally could be judged as superior . The teachers 
and the aides had been trained in ESL methods? had useful materials, 
and carried out many kinds of practice exercises. The main 
difference was in the de lands on performance by the children; some 
required ex act pronunciation and enunciation, others allowed close 
approximations. Unison recitation was preferred for the early ESL 
students; those further along we re involved in both unison and 
individual recitation. A major characteristic of the pull-out ESL# 
as well as that given in- class, was tying oral/aural lessons to the 
written language. Additionally, concrete to abstract techniques 
were used and when possible* definitions and translations from the 
Student's language were also employed. 

The researcher for the Study at this site spoke none of the target 
language s. He therefore sought information about the fluency and 
literacy in the primary lan gu ages utili2ed by the teachers and aides. 
The Korean was uniformly rated very high except for one Korean- 
speaking Anglo whose Korean was judged as very good. One pull-out 
Vietnamese teacher was said to be fully literate in that language; 
most of the others in the elementary schools were described as 
"fairly literate," but total ly fluent. Some problems were noted with 
the 1 i t eracy level s> of the Lao and Khmer aides in the elementa ry and 
secondary schools* but the few teachers were judged as literate. No 
Kmong, Thai * or Burmese literacy capability was available, and even 
fluency was doubtful except with the volunteers. 

The progress of the pupil s in the pull-out instruction varied with 
the level of the classes since they had* for the mo fit part* been 
grouped according to ability in the targe ted subj ec t . Generally 
speaking, the Korean students' English was at or above the level 
that would be expected from their exposure to the language . Their 
mathematics skills were very high. The teachers reported that their 
Korean students differed substantially within a grade, mostly based 
on the amount of schooling they had previously had in the language. 
The perf ormance of the Indochinese students was even more diverse. 
Although a few were making good progress, the majority had had such 
a short time in the district that they had gained little proficiency 
in English. Similarly * since few of them had systematic instruction 
in their own language, their skills there were for the most part ^ 
weak* They were reported to be making better gains in science and 
mat hema tics but all the instructors noted that these students had a 
great deal of difficulty with social studies.- They had had little 
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or no bac Jcground in history and government previously, and many of 
the concepts were beyond their comprehension at this stage. Viewing 



of students were expected to complete 



a^l the subjects, less than 20% _ w™~« w « ^ * ~ 

the work for the grade in which they were enrolled in 1980*1981. 

VII. BILINGUAL CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

The in -class bili ngual instruction was less- diverse than were the 
pull-out lessons. The ma in dif f e rences 1 ay between the regular 
school bilingual program, entirely Korean, and the newcomer centers 
with the several Indochinese languages . 

The bilingual Korean/ English elementary program classes. all had 
Korean teachers who were completely biXiterate. Their English was 
perfect or nearly so, and their Korean was said to be equally good. 
All of them vere fully certified! in f^pt, there were Korean teachers 
teaching regular r monolingual English^classes, Dur ing the same day , 
classes were taught separately in English or Korean. Only 
occasionally was it necessary for a teacher tp use a few words in 
Korean and that usually occurred in social studies. No English was 
rSPoJcen during the Korean classes except for one student in one class, 
lie had entered bilingual education after two years in monolingual 
English classes and he developed the same level vocabulary as the 
other students. Korean calligraphy was taught r and some outstanding 
student work was observed, even in some primary rooms. 



At the secondary level, all subjects were departmentalized; thus 
Korean and English were totally separated. 'Korean language arts 
we re combined with the teaching of culture.! The social studies 
mate rials were used as the vehicle for the ma in work in language 
arts. Grammar and calligraphy were taught r a part of each period. 
Science and mathematics vocabularies were also introduced in the 
language classes so the students could function well in those 
subjects in Korean should the need arise, j Korean literature was 
used in the language arts classes in junior high school * but were 
separate subjects offered for two years in the high school. The 
Korean language arts were conducted much as those in English? 
concentrating on vocabulary expansion* spelling? grammar* comprehen- 
sion skills, and narrative writing, The students were reported to 
be somewhat below where they would be in Korean language arts in 
Korea but making excellent progress. They we re observed functioning 
at a very hi gh perf or ma nee level in the English and regular courses, 
The teachers and the principals cited them as considerably above, 
average in those courses. 

only a few bilingual Korean/English students were pulled out for 
special instruction, Only a few relative newcomers in the elementary 
school were receiving advanced ESL and still fewer were in remedial 
reading . The in 'class groupings generally took care of these 
exceptions. Occasionally, a secondary student was being assisted in 
these same materials, Most were reported to advance past that stage 
rapidly. 
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The bilingual instruction for those children who spoke the Indo- 
chinese languages varied as touch in the classrooms as it did in the 
pull -outs, although multi-age grouping by pe r forma nee level reduced 
the differences somewhat. All of these classes were in the two 
newcomer centers and their arrangements were predicated on near 
immersion in English for a portion of each day and sufficient 
instruction in their own languages So they could advance in. the 
subject matter. Learning skills in t leir own language arts were 
definitely secondary to the other two objectives. Again, this was 
partly due to the immediate need for English skills and in part to 
the level oi literacy in the languages by the teachers and aides 
carrying out the instruction. 

The course work observed included: reading, writing, and mathematics 
in Lao; social studies in Vie tnamese ; mathematics in Vietnamese and 
Khmer; number concepts in Hmong . Only two Vietnamese # one Khmer, and 
one Lao were said to have any appreciable knowledge of reading and 
writing in those languages. They spent a part of each period 
assisting other students with the work. 

All of the English instruction in the newcomer centers had the 
problem of too many levels. However there was no remedy available. 
New students came into the classes on the observation days and most 
of them had no English skills. As the teachers and the aides already 
ad a heavy teaching load/ no new classes could be created for these 
students. They had to be added to the already f unc t ioning c las se s 
and in part handled by individual and small group assistance. The 
ESL work was generally the same as that described for the pull-out 
instruction. Only one teacher appeared deficient in her skills; she 
repeated technical linguistic terms and explanations that would have 
been difficult for monolingual English speaking students and could 
not understand why the material wasn't being learned. The recitation 
was held both in unison and indivi dually, and was -frequent. Student 
pronunciation was expected to be quite close to that of a native 
speaker. 

Many materials had to be created for the secondary classes even 
though some had been found and purchased from federal centers and 
commerci al sources. Eac jL teacher produced some practice exercises; 
the specialists from the central office and the head teachers at the 
newcomer centers developed others. 

In summary , the Korean program had benefited. from the several years 
it had been in operation, from the certified and fully biliterate 
teachers* and from the strong family and Korean Society support for 
that program. It was clear that whatever problems arose, they could 
be dealt with quickly and well. 

The Tndochinese programs, of courser had few of the Korean resources. 
Moreover, most of the students had arrived only recently in the 
United States and they suffered not only from educational 
deficiencies f but also from economic and psychological .problem s . 
years as refugees in their own country, in other countries, and in 
the refugee camps in the U.S. had denied them many developmental 
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oppor tuni t ies . Despite all these pro bl ems , the di strict had though t 
through the possible alternatives to their, education carefully, had 
tried some old and new methods, and was pursuing- the tasks 
diligently. It was clear that this dedication and hard work would 
show results in a relatively short period of time .. 

VIII . ENGLISH AS A SECOND^ LANGUAGE :> 

The previous discussion of the project and the instruction 
illustrated the major uses of ESL in the preparation of the limited 
English proficient students. It was found in three forms that 
depended on the organization of the delivery of services: in-class 
provision in self-contained classrooms; pull-outs from the regular 
classrooms^ whe t her bi lingual or monolingual; and special classes in 
the newcomer centers. The duration and intensity of the ESL 
instruction varied with the stage of English de velopment of t he 
students. 

The in -class provisions in self-contained classrooms were primarily 
utilized when the students had gained a considerable amount of 
English ability, but s till needed additional assistance. The 
teachers themselves carried out some of the activities and in other 
cases the students were grouped together in the class and helped by 
an aide. Skill re views ? vocabulary exercises? tapes, and other 
supplementary materials were used for this purpose. Accuracy of 
pronunciation ? enunciation? and general expres si on was moni to red 
closely. The mode ling was careful? but not at the same intensity as 
in the other ESL forms* 

These students were in rooms with many fluent English speakers? were 
pursuing the bi li ngual or monolingua 1 curricula? and therefore were 
subject to a high degree of English exposure t hroughou t the day . 

when several children at the same grade in the same school had 
similar problems? and when ESL teachers or aides were available? the 
di strict provided for pul 1-jou t instruction. Usually these pull-Qiit 
groups contained more than one grade since they were organized by 
English ability. The instruction war from 35 to 50 minutes long and 
was conducted in a special room in -vhich a wide variety of t ESL 
materials and aids was housed. Two separate efforts were discernible 
in the lessons: systematized English de velopment? and assistance 
with the particular voca bularies of the lessons in the children's 
re gular classes. The systematic work i ncluded word attack skills, 
vocabulary development , association of oral vocabulary with the 
written form? sentence construction, substitution drills? and general 
comprehension. The teachers and aides were skilled in the ESL work 
and generally provided a high level of practice within* the lessons? 
utilizing model i.ng followed by unison recitation and in dividual 
responses. The students appeared to be grasping the materials and 
to be progressing at a reasonable rate for their stage of English 
acquisition. Most pull-outs had the problems of differing abilities 
within the groups? de spite the efforts of the personnel to group 
students by a bi lity . The subject matter assistance was keyed to the 
in -class instruction. The ESL instructors consulted frequently with 
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the regular teachers and worked with the specific materials needed 
for advancement in the subjects. This facet* i.e. frequent 



for advancement in the subjects 

the regular teachers, was cited by both the 
regular teachers as a very strong aspect of 



consul tat ion with 
principals and the 
ESL work. 



the 



The ESL work in the newcomer centers was in several formats and 
delivered to differing groups of the students . As previously noted, 
the students from the Vietnamese, Lao, and Khnner languages preferred 
working in groups of their oyn ethnicity . The early elementary 
children seemed to object less to multi-ethnic groupings and some of 
that was done at that "Sieve 1 . older pupils, however, especially i n 
the high school, were reported to worfc much better when grouped 
ethnically. Additionally , the newcomer centers were able to provide 
some help in the separate languges, thus ethnic groupings lent 
themselves better to translations, explanations , discussions to 
increase the understanding of the materials in the language of the 
pupil . When large 4 numbers of one group existed, subgroupings by 
English ability wer>e formed in order to concentrate on the skills 
needed , alt hough "beginning" and "somewhat advanced" designations 
were about all that could be managed within the teaching resources 
of the centers . Students beyond those levels were transferred to 
their regular schools. 

Three instructional foci were identified; life vocabulary skills, 
systematic ESL lessons., and assistance wi t h „t he vocabularies of t he 
subjects the students also studied in the centers (science, social 
studies, mathematics). The life skills included the names of the 
parts of the body, clothing, foods, transportation, and the city. 
Color s , verb tenses, pronouns, adjectives, and numbers we re intro- 
duced and practiced first separately, and then in substitution 
drills. In general, this focus stressed acqusition rather than 
accuracy of pronunciation. Written vocabulary was utilized and some 
sentence s were provided through vork sheets • Students were asked to 
use complete sentences and questions. The- "beginning" group, as 
would be expected , had a' great deal of difficulty in recalling all 
the material in a short spam of t ime » But t^hey were making progress. 
The use of concrete to abstract approaches, (actual articles, 
pictures) apparently helped'. Word/picture cards, games, and work 
shee t s supplemented the oral/aural instruction. 
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The systematic lessons were in ttfg formats ; a commercial set of 
materials and others designed by the teachers* Word attack skills 
were stressed,^ ^ut within whole word and sentence contexts beyond 
the initial memorization of the sounds ," that is, absolute phonetic l 
approaches' were subordinated to ^vocabulary acquisition. This was 
described; as necessary since phonics drill tended to bore the 
students and result in only. part ial learning (this was especially 
true for the secondary students who had a great deal of difficulty 
in applying detailed work a ttacJc skills ). ' Modeling was at a much 
higher level within the systematic approach than it was in the life 
skills work. Similarly, pronunciation and enunciation were expected 
to be more nearly correct. Both unison and individual recitation 
were used . Listening/reading centers were provided and stu dents, 
grouped by Englishability, worked, there. 
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During a portion of the E5L lessons, smaller subgroups were 
instructed separately, allowing for individual needs and for 
specialized assistance. 

Some of the systematic ESL was conducted by specialised ESL teachers, 
whose work included both centers? and some was done by the center 
bilingual teachers and aides, and a practice teacher. Most of them 
h 1 quite high capabilities in ESL; one lacked some comprehension of 
tn^ level of under s tanding by the students and two others had some 
difficulties with English pronunciation. when the bilingual teachers 
and aides performed the ESL work? they used translations from the 
languages and explanations in those languages when necessary. They 
obviously tried to minimise these in order to create an immersion in 
English atmosphere during the period. 

The center teachers and aides also taught the regular subjects during 
a part of each day, especially mathematics, social studies/ and some 
in t roduc tory science. while the majority of that instruction was in 
the native language of the students , i n every case English vocabulary 
was added in to further the technical word acquir tion that, of 
course, was unlikely to be included in the syste, tic ESL work. 
When the English vocabulary was i ncluded * the words were writ ten on 
the board and some practice i n saying them was conducted . Social 
studies English vocabularies were particularly common in the classes; 
the teachers explained that many of the students had no equivalents 
for them ; in their own vocabularies and that is was necessary to 
introduce the English term and explain it; translations were of 
little use in those cases. 



Al though this is a reiteration, it 
that many of the students had little 
Learning skills themselves had to be 
to, tasks, neatness^ responsibility - 
unused to sitting, to being confined 
was observed in many students within 
was begun. The teachers allowed some 



i s important to note at this point 
or no previous education, 
taught. Use of time* dedication 
all were needed. Students were 
single tasks. Restlessness 
tfrJ-iiutes after each task 
move men t wi t hin the classroom 



a few 



to help alleviate the problem; they also changed the type of activity 
frequently so that the attention span/ and the required time to 
complete a job were not carried beyond what the students could 
readily stand. , 



It must also be vioted that there was! some problems of the 
"expectations'* of the s t ude n t s . Many had suffered years of travel 
and existence in refugee camps * at a/b j ect poverty levels* in order 
to 9*^ to the United States. Even ^nce here, it took some time for 
them to be placed and arrive at their locations. The very high 
expectations^ nurtured over the years of deprivation, for life in 
thr United States, were not yet fulfilled. Poverty still had to be 
endured* jobs were hard to find* and communication, because of the 
English deficiencies, was severely constrained. These factors 
combined to create some sense of disappointment, of frustration, 
with themselves and with the system* especially among the secondary 
s t uden t s . School personnel recognised the problem and combined a 
great deal of counseling into the program. They also explained that 
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much of the difficulty of integration into the economic life" of the 
United States would depend on their acquisiton of English. The 
pupils were able to state agreement with the explanations but their 
feelings were still subject to depression. Despite this aspect, the 
students mostly worked hard? they seemeico\e trying. It was a 
major factor in the conduc t of the program a^d the initial success 
of the students. The personnel hoped that the conditions, and thus 
the students 1 emotional trauma s , would be improved through the 
efforts of the resettlement agency, the schools, and the community . 

The discussion of this problem has been included in the English as a 
second language section of this report because the adjustment 
difficulties were particularly noticeable during those lessons. 
Apparently the e nor mo us tasks in the acquisition of English* and the 
students' relatively low level of usage of English* increased their 
feelings of frustration. Little emotional disturbance could be 
perceived during the lessons in their own languages. The project and 
other agencies were applying all their resources to the resolution 
of the conditions thai; fostered the frustration. It appeared to the 
researcher that there were few other alternatives. As a medium range 
goal* the concentration on teaching English so that the students 
could function better in the school and the community , while at the 
same time helping them with s ome of the other academic skills* was 
the only combination available to the district. 

IX. REMEDIAL HEADING 

Remedial reading assistance was available for all the students in 
the district not just those in the Title VII projects. Specialized 
teachers had be en hired and their services scheduled /to make maximum 
use of their time, even when they had £o move from school to school* 
Their classes, mostly pull-outs as described be fore, emphasized 
individualized instruction and helping with the specific problems of 
the students . The classes for the teaching of reading in the 
newcomer centers took both a "new reader* 1 approach and remedial 
approach . The work was closely tied to the ESL instruction, to the 
regular curriculum level when applicable, and to the general improve- 
ment of reading. Writing was introduced as a part of the remediation 
in order to give a more complete language ai * approach. The 
combination, especially for those that acqui red some functioning 
abilities in English, appeared to he improving their reading well. 

Although equally applicable to the bilingual instruction, English as 
a second language, remedial reading, and regular reading instruction, 
observation s during the remedial reading work emphasized another 
problem that was not easy to quantify at the time, nor will it be 
easy to solve for some time . The problem was that some childre n 
appeared to the researcher to have learning disabilities that were 
not associated solely with the lack of English proficiency. 
Obviously children that have suffered severe physical deprivation 
and enormous emotional upheaval s may appear at the beginning to have 
general learning disabilities. Those conditions make assessment, 
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at. this time/ problematic at best. Too* the lack of previous 
education clouds the issue. Nevertheless, even when taking these 
into account* some of the Indochinese refugees* responses to the 
instruction were minimal* almost negligible in a few cases. Even 
one-to-one instruction of well delivered, simple lessons produced 
nearly no learning. An official' designation of a number of the 
s tuden t s as special education was out of the question at the tima of 
the observations. The state rules on a s sesame n t and processing 
simply could not be applied yet. The problem existed, however, and 
the district and the project will necessarily have to deal with it 
i n some fashion soon. The inclusion of these children in the re^gul ar 
classes diminished what could be accomplished with the others. -"They 
needed special attention that the available funds and procedures 
c ould not accommodate . 

X. REGULAR ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 



The Koreans, in schools and grades in which bilingual self-contained 
teaching could not be done, were in regular curricula; they were 
served in Korean via pull— out s • Observed in their regular English 
classrooms , their performance was mostly at level with the other 
students and in some cases above. The teachers reported them to be 
particularly good in mat hematic s and that their hard work and 
dedication often resulted in their receiving higher grades than 
those that had no language problem. 

In mo st of the sc ho ols, as noted earlier, the Indochinese children 
were enrolled in regular English instruction for a part of the day 
and in specialized assistance the rest. The district and the 
project had at temp ted to pi ace them in classes with at least their 
approximate age group s. A few students were far enough along in 
their English acquistion to be able to profit from some of the 
activities with the regular students. Many others f however, could 
not participate in anything except physical education * and even 
that was difficult when organized activities demanded instructions 
on how to carry them out. The final result was that these children 
normally had to be organized in small groups and the teacher* or an 
aide if one was available, had to teach them separately. In cases 
where several levels of performance and English ability existed in 
the same room* as was often the case* additional instructional 
burdens were placed on the teachers. Remedies were difficult to 
devise. The newcomer centers were designed primarily to help the 
children get started. Segregation was seen as advisable only for 
the shortest t irve possible. whi le the "not to exceed one year" rule 
was in keepi ng with that policy, it should be reconsidered in some 
cases. Because of the extreme problems of the Indochinese refugee 
children, a second year might reduce some of the frustration of the 
children and at the same time, s omewha t reduce the instructional 
overload of the teachers. Since the newcomer centers are relatively 
expensive to operate, such an arrangement would necessitate more 
funds from the Indoc hi ne se Refugee Ac t and/or Title VII. The 
j reductions in local and state funds for such purposes would not 
allow those monies to be st retched beyond already strained limits. 
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XI. MOBILISATION OP RESOURCES 

A great deal of information about the mobilization of the resources 
available to the district has already been included in the discus- 
sions of several aspects of the implementation and organization of 
instruction. Resources already described, re sources, then, 'will 
only be briefly reviewed here so that the other resources can be 
highlighted. whether in restatement or as new material, the 
mobilization of resources must be seen in light of the district's 
deter mi nation. to offer full »and excellent education to its children. 
That* plus its willingness to innovate to achieve it# set the stage 
for the activities of the Title VII projects and of all the other 
funded programs, 

XII. LANGUAGE PERSPECTIVES 

The district had mobilized several resources to achieve high English 
proficiency i n the pupils. At the same time? it offered some 
opportunities for biliteracy when that was feasible. The. Korean 
program had no major obstacles; biliterate certified teachers were 
available, the elementary pull-out plus bilingual classrooms where 
possible solved most of the numbers problems, and the K-12 emphasis 
gave both scope and sequ^ce to the Korean instruction. The students 
in the program were succ-.ding unusually well in English and they 
were additionally gaining literacy in Korean. 

English as a second language and other English acqusition approaches 
were the main focus of instruction for the. In do Chinese refugees. 
Those that had been in the district for some time had responded 
reasonably well to those approaches. The relati vely recent arrivals 
appeared to be achieving some success. Vi etname se # Lao r and Khmer 
were used in the instruction of some subject matter and to facilitate 
the comprehension of the instruction in English for those students 
still in the newcomer centers. Some Vietnamese # Khmer , and Lao were 
taught in the centers also but the number was limited due to the 
level of performance i n those languages. Most of the Q^ldren were 
illiterate in any language. In one school, several children that 
possessed some literacy skills in Vietnamese received- instruction in 
it. The combination* dictated by the ci rc urns tan ce s r appeared to be 
reasonable for the most rap id pro gr ess poes i tie of the children. 

Children who spoke Hmong, Thai, Burmese, and other languages were 
very few in number. No Hmong child had any literacy skills in this 
language. No teacher had been found for any of these languages and 
even aides were very difficult to locate. Some part-time assistance 
w:th Hmong had been made available. The concentration on English 
approaches * then* appeared to be the best alternative* 

The language perspective must also taJce into' account the K-12 
opportuni ti es for improvement . The district, through mainly its own 
funds, but also with some assistance from Title I funds* provided a 
full range of remedial instruction at every level. The district had 
a recognized scope and sequence for the language development of all 
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p up ils. The extra assistance furnish ed# then, was an adjunct to 
that central thrust. As a system # the combined bi lingual education! 
English as a second language # and re me dial instruction came t oge t her 
with the regular instruction to provide a the rough set of 
opportunities. 

XIII. COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

One of the unusual ways of jnobi li zing the communi ty was the 
utilization of the Korean Society as the parent advisory committee. 
The district had initially organized the usual type of parent 
advisory committees for the Korean program. The Korean community 
had a 1 ready organi zed itself, however* to perform many of the 
functions of such a committee. Selecting certain members of that 
society as a commi ttee did not operate we 11? the member s felt 
compelled to confer with their colleagues in the society before 
ma king decisions or recommendations . The f ragmen tat ion of the 
society 1 s functions was seen as "foreign" to most of the member s 
"unAsian" was the term applied ^to it. The district* then, tried 
working directly with the Korean Society as a form of a parent 
advisory committee. Both the district and the Korean community were 
much more satisfied with that arrangement and it had continued for 
some time in that format. 

The question of how to incorporate members of the other language * 
communities into the advisory committee was a difficult one. Their 
lan gu ages, of course/ ha ye no relation to Koreans their customs are 
also quite different. In essence, neither the Koreans nor the other 
language groups were interested in a mult i -language ad vi sory group . 
Because of the success of the work with the Korean Society, the 
district was .interested in helping other" language groups to organize 
t hems elves in a similar wa- There were severe problems, however, 
that hampered such development. One of the major factors was the 
low economic level of .the member s of those group s . They had only 
recently arrived and were dedicating their efforts to improving their 
standards of living. They had little time or energy available to 
in vo 1 ve t hems el ves in forming such a society - or even a committee . 
Second, although a few had some education in theirr own country, most 
had nearly none. They thus felt incompetent, to deal with details 
about the educational program or the system. Further* they said 
that^they viewed their possible participation as "interference" with 
the authority of the schools. Consequent ly , the district had 
experienced considerable difficulty in setting up and operating 
advisory committees for the several languages or for the Indochinese 
group as a whole. They were still attempting to foster a society 
for each, as well as trying to obtaining some participation in a 
c ommi t tee . But 'the per serine 1 r eported t ha t t hey had by no m**ar.s 
been successful to date*. They continued to exert efforts in >ehalf 
of some sort of, advisory group. 

The district^and the projects had had considerably more success in 
obtaining aid for individual and classroom instruction . Several 
funds helped pay for much of the assistance and that/ in turn* helped 
t he economical 1 y depressed Indochinese communi ties . other communi ty 
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member s , however, had been convinced that they could help as 
volunteers. While that help was limited by available time, and 
their educational level, it did make some important contributions. 
Further/ some members of the Anglo communi ty were furnishing 
volunteer help to the programs. That assistance, even though 
relatively small in amount of timer was one additional resource to 
the instruction. 

The project personnel were also a t temp t i ng to enlist assistance from 
other agencies. For the older s t undent s , Compr ehens i ve Employment 
and Training Act (CETA ) opportunities had been used in a few cases, 
although tha't source was expected to be reduced along with other 
genera 1 governmental reductions. Contact with some other youth 
employment/training activities had also been made and although they 
had not yet produced concrete assistance? negotiations were in 
pr ogres s . Cooperation with church group s , civic organizations, and 
some charitable entities had produced some specialized help for the 
students, mainly clothing, school supplies , and health improvement 
services. While none of these was great by itself, the combined 
cpn tri but ions had helped resolve some i ndi vidua 1 problems , 

XIV. FUNDING SOURCES 

The district had two Title VII projects. One covered^ the operations 
of the newcomer centers and the other was utilized for the other 
activities. They were separate because the newcomer approach was 
radically different froin the Title VII project a 1 ready in progress 
when that approach was begun- They were, however, administered by a 
single set of project per sonnel in order to gain the maximum coverage 
dt the lowest overhead costs. T; ^ame personnel also managed the 
Indochinese refugee Act educational program. The other benefits 
from those funds were administered by the appropriate authorities. 

ESEA Title I monies also accrued to the district in accordance' with 
the regulations for that program. The students in the Title VII 
projects received some services through Title I in the same way that 
any other student qualified for the services. Similarly, federal 
economic impact aid funds helped in the provision of many of the 
general services to the district and its stu dents; thus, the project 
students benefited, at least indirectly, in that the restricted 
resources of the district were augmented from those funds. 

State bilingual education monies were also received by the district. 
While they primarily served other groups of students, in particular 
the Koreans, the additional and combined resources gave a further 
dimension to the assist an ce the district could give to the Title VII 
programs . Th a t s ourc e was threatened by bills in the state 
legislature at the time of the research and the Korean Society had 
organized a massive petition, letter writing, and vis£t to the state 
capitol to obtain continuation of those monies. 4 
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The largest contributor to the education of the limited English 
proficient students was the district itself. The board had 
recognized the need to provide special assistance to those students 
if they were to progress at even a reasonable rate within the system. 
It therefore furnished more than fifty percent . of the monies utilized 
in the pro gram. That commi tmen t and dedication, in a time of 
economic difficulties ? was especially laudable. 

Other monies were available and were or would be used as the students 
needed the help from those programs. Special and compensatory 
education^ vocational education/ and career development were seen as 
useful already for the Korean students who qualified. They would be 
used for the In do Chinese students* a 1 so ? when they could be assessed 
as qualifying or had advanced sufficiently in their initial English 
acquisition to avail themselves of such programs. Already some 
Indochinese students we re participating in voca t iona 1 edu cation and 
it was expected that more would be able to later on. 

The combination of these resources? and their mobilization by the 
district in to a workable deli very of services, should not be taken 
as an indication that the programs were adequately funded. The 
di strict appeared to be doing the bes t "It could with its resources. 
Nevertheless? the severe problems of the Indochinese refugees? and 
their educational problems were an unusually expensive undertaking. 
More help could have been given, including much more indivudali zed 
instruction? if the funds had been available. Special materials were 
needed beyond those already located and/or developed. No specialist 
time could be expended on developme t since those personnel were 
already completely scheduled. Some training monies were used for 
the teachers and aides but more funds were needed. The development 
of specialize^ aide assist an ce to the speakers of Lao, Khmer ? and 
Hmong? for example? could have been increased if money had been 
provided. Those assistance features could not be heightened beyond 
those already provided within the several resource budgets. 

Finally? a pressing problem for the administration was t he t imi ng 
and rules by which the district received its funding? both state and 
federal. The regulations general ly anticipate that a one-time count 
of eligible stu dents will suffice for the funding of programs. As 
noted in the introduction? this district was experiencing unusually 
heavy new enrollments throughout the year. In a system that was 
already at £eak load? the accommodation of new students into the 
system on & daily basis caused substantial hardships. The major 
effect of those hardships? since money was not available for more 
teachers and aides? was that the size of the classes grew 
continuously. While large classes are a disadvantage in providing 
any kind of education? they are especially detrimental when the 
students speak little or no English* The problem was acute in this 
district. Some alternatives needed to be explored concerning how to 
resolve the difficulties and thus provide the children with a better 
chance to progress in the system. 
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XV. ATTITUDES TOWARD THE PROJECT 

While the failure of the Romany project could have left unfavorable 
attitudes within the community, the understanding G f the part that 
administrative difficulties played in that failure ameliorated the 
imp act. The considerable sue cess with the earlier Spanish project 
and the very great success of the Korean pro gram influenced the 
thinking of district per sonne 1 and the general community. They 
believed that bilingual education was a viable optio - for 
incorporating limited English proficient students in^o the generally 
excellent educational system and subsequently into the economic life 
of the community. » 

Another important factor in the positive attitudes a bout bilingual 
education and* thus, the Ti t le VII projects was the commi tmen t and 
work of the Korean Society. The community- had seen a new group come 
into the area , organize itself to help education* and carry out many 
activities to the benefit of their own and other children. That 
experience was a continuing influence on how the schools and the 
city felt about helping limited Enlgish proficient children. 

The compe tency of the di strict, s c ho o 1 r and project officials was 
also £ vital component in how bilingual education was viewed, 
the interviewees praised the superintendent, the principals, an. .he 
project personnel for caring about the children, for the expertise 
with vhi ch they manage d the re source s , an d for the relationships 
they had fostered with the several segments of t*.a community. 

Those qualities materially aided the Title VII projects as a part of 
the whole educational system. 

The inter viewees also cited another element as contributing to their 
positive attitudes about the project: the teachers. District and 
school officials were proud of their teachers* of the f^ct that they 
were certified and had received specialized training, and that they 
worked hard to produce the best possible education. The communi ty 
members pretty much agreed with them. Occasionally an exception 
would be mentioned , but the overall attitude toward the teachers' 
ability to teach the children properly* including the limited Enlish 
proficient s tu dents , was very favorable. 

Elementary students expressed great satisfaction with their- 
schooling . Seconda ry students cited some exceptions, especially 
concerning certain teachers, but even they were overwhelmingly 
positive about their learning. Even among the Indochinese refugee 
students, some of whose problems were enormous, the teachers, aides, 
volunteers, and the programs were seen as effective* Many noted 
t ha t they had no t ye t made muc progress i n Engli s h . bu t they almost 
invariably b tamed their own shortcomings for their stage of learning* 

It must be noted that few students, parents, and other community 
members would speak directly about attitudes toward the Title VII 
projects. They saw the educational opportunities as a system, not a 
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series of identifiable projects funded from different sources. Some 
of the Korean community members addressed themselves to the earlier 
Title VII programs , those that had helped fund the specific bilingual 
education of their children. The funding combination was less 
complex at that time , however , and their involvement as the parent 
advisory committee had given them greater detailed knowledge about 
the sources for the educational programs. 



The overall attitudes toward the schools and the project were 
favorable - indeed, unusually positive. Few cases of such nearly 
universal satisfaction have been seen by the case study researcher. 
It must be noted, however, that the number of Indochinese refugees 
coming into the community and the schools had begun to be a concern* 
for softe of the community . The dep ression in local industry, 
together with the general economic difficulties being experienced at 
tho time, seemed to some to limit the assimilation of so many nearly 
unskilled persons into the work force. That concern was also 
translated into worries about the community's continuing support of 
the education to the limited English proficient students. At the 
time of the Study, the state. was considering a reduction in the 
assistance to bilingual education. The federal government was 
eyeing many reductions that would affect the economy generally, and 
the provision for education specifically. Although f he concerns had 
not yet influenced the school and project attitudes t^ any great 
extent, should the conditions worsen, more conservative views were 
sure to be in evidence. 



XVI . 



S UMMA RY 



The city in which the case study Title VII project was located was* a 
fairly large coastal site with multiple economic bases, some of which 
were severaly depossed. The district, however, had experienced 
little reduction in tax revenues, but increases were unlikely for 
some time. The mostly Anglo * English-speaking population had 
supported the goal of excellence in education. At the same time, it 
had allowed a number of innovations in the schools, with £ ingual 
education one of the most widespread. An earlier project . i had 
t wo element s, one of which had failed chiefly because of its 
administration and the other of which had been successful, taking a 
Spanish dominant population to English fluency. A later Korean 
project, strongly supported by an active Korean Society, had also 
been highly successful, not only in taking the children into English 
fluency but also into Korean literacy. The bilingual Korean program 
was a K-12 effort. 



9 
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The district had two Titl^ VII projects, one that mainly assisted the 
pull-out programs for Ind.-rhinese refuge* children in the several 
schools; the other was a liter addition, and had helped set dp a 
newcomer center for elementary children and another for secondary 
students. Since the number of LEP students iad grown from about 200 
to almost 700 within about 16 months ; , the newcomer centers were seen 
as the only financially viable format for 
Had it attempted to teach them in all the 



costs would have been prohibitive an/d the 
could be given would have beetKjauch less. 



handling so many children, 
different schools, the . 
amount of assistance that 
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Th e instruction for all pupils foe used on a high level of literacy in 
English and the best possible academic achievement. That was also 
trans la ted into the goals for the Title VII projects. In most of the 
schools* the children were enrolled in a regular classroom and were 
then pulled out for specialized instruction in ESL, remedial reading 
and mat hematic s, assistance with their regular subjects* and some 
assistance -in their language* Korean was taught in two elementary 
schools* one junior* and one senior high school so that thes: who 
elected Korean and English literacy had the opportuni ty * Vietnamese ' 
was taugjfrt to a small-group in one elementary school and to some of 
the students in both ne wcome r cen te r s * Ma n-y * of the Vie t name se 
children we re illiterate in that language and thus they we re served 
primarily through the use of Vietnamese to facilitate their general 
educ a t ion and through, specialized English instr :tion» Lao and Khme r 
were also taught to a few students in the newcomer centers but again* 
many of those students did not have a basic education in the language 
and the demands of acquiring English and at the same time making at 
least some advancement in other subjects reduced the amount of 
liter acy education that could be done in those two languages * The 
"speakers of other languages were few in total number and we re 
scattered across the* grades .and schools* Other than sc^e volunteer 
a ssi s tance * they were educ a ted mainly through specialized English 
i ns t ruction * 



The teachers were all certified or in the 
that document* The ESL teachers were all 
methodology* Aides varied considerably i 
all the way from some education in their 
university degrees who had not yet been a 
for the teaching credential* The Korean 
completely by certified bi li derate teache 
Vietnamese were available; none had been 
although some were studying at the ,univer 
eventually become certified teac he r s * 



final process of acquiring 
trained in that speci ali zed 
n their previous preparation 
own language to a few with 
ble to pass the examinations 
program was staffed 
r s * Only a few teachers of 
found for Lafo and Khmer* 
sity level so they could 



The quality .of the observed instr uction was very high* In the 
English classes* high intensity modeling and practice was universal* 
Some variation was allowed in the accuracy of pronunciation and 
enunciation* primarily at the high school level* but generally both 
the teachers and the aides demanded quality responses* ESL combined 
with beginning English reading activities to move students rapidly 
toward integration into the system* The newcomer centers expec ted 
to have students ready for regular English classroom enrollment after 
one year but there was some evidence that the Xndochinese refugee 
problems might need more time* The newcomer center classes were 
organized by language group and by English ability* That combination 
allowed for a considerable assistance to the children both in the 
acquisition of English and in progress in the subjects of mathe- 
matics, social studies^ and science* These children participated 
with the others in the school in at least physical education * and 
some were also in vocational education classes* 
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The district had mobilised resources from several federal and state 
acts: Title I* Title VII, Indochinese Refugee Act r and economic 
impact aid from the federal government; general allocation to schools 
and bilingual education funds from the state. Despite this seemingly 
large amount of outside assistance, the district still provided more 
than half the funds to defray the costs of the special programs for 
the limited Er.gl is h proficient children* The several programs we re 
managed by administrators that were Seen as competent^ helpf ul , a nd 
efficient by the parents and the community* including the target 
groups. The teachers were seen very positively by most of the inter- 
viewees in the schools and in the community. The general attitude 
toward bilingual education and other special assistance to limited 
English proficient students was found to be quite positive with no 
substantial groups in disagreement.. Again, the high success of the 
Korean/English bilingual, program and the contributions of the Korean 
Society to the implementation of that program weighed heavily in 
favor of bilingual education. Many of the co-mmunity people could 
not distinguish the Title VII efforts from the others in the combined 
services* but insofar as they could* they viewed it favorably* 

As an overview, then* despite many very severe problems* including 
heavy new enrollments of LEP students* the district had made an 
unusually strong effort to provide education to the children. It 
utilized several approaches to grouping them for the delivery of 
services* and for the instruction itself* The quality of the Korean 
program was very high. That for the other languages had not yet 
developed to that level but the beginning efforts were dedicated to 
resolving the problems and to furthering progress of the limited ' 
English proficient children in En'glish acqusition and in general 
academic performance. Concerns for the future of state and federal 
funds* within a somewhat depressed economy, were often expressed but 
so far they had not affected the views toward bilingual education* 
the Title VII projects* or the desirability of pro vi ding an 
excellent: education to the childr 
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GUIDE FOR CASE STUDIES 



Case Study investigations will be guided by the following outline. 
The purpose of the case study is to provide information of a 
contextual nature. It should also give a glimpse of the varioi 
processes which are present in certain bilingual education proje s. 
Ttve outline pr o vi ded be low is not i n tende d to be followed rigors: ,ly 
for t^he object is not to constrain the investigator but to guide 
him/her in thinking about some obviously relevant possibilities.. 

I • Project Background and History ; how did the project begin or 
get started? what were the major agencies or organizations 
behind the project? What was the climate at the time of the 
project's start?. What we re/a re the population characteristics? 
How was the project initially seen by the community as a 
whole? By the target population? 

II. Language and Cultural Considerations : What were the language 
considerations at the time of the project's initiation? At the 
present time? In what ways wore the target group's language and 
culture accomodated in the project? What role did the target 
group or parents play in the formation and implementation of 

the project? Given the community or school situation, what is 
likely to happen in the near future to the way the target group 
is given instruction? 

III. Administration a nd Implementation of the Project : What are the 
salient characteristic s of the project's administration? what 
are the appropriate or relevant methods used to facilitate the 
project's objectives? How do the personnel of the school/ 
district relate to the project? What barriers prevent growth 
or further development of the project? 

IV. Instructional Concepts ; Wh - - " are the instructional ooncepts 
used in the project? How ihe teaching personnel relate to 
these concepts? What ia ti. origin of these concepts or 
practices? What are some apparent outcomes resulting from the 
use of these practices? is there any attempt to adapt 
instruction to the cultural learning modes of the. students 
(e*g** or are American educational models used)? 

V . Resources and Materials : What are the personnel* administrative 
and budgetary resources available to the project? What 
resources are in use? What kinds of materials or resources are 
addressing the cultural needs of the- students? J What. is the 
effect of the use of these materials or resources? 

VI. Project Interfaces or Li nk.agcs * What is the relationship of 
the project to the other school programs? To. the community? 
To the target population? What is the significance <of the 
project to the community? What does the project mean to the 
school/distr ic t/communi ty? 
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VII* Future of the Project 



How i/3 the project faring in the eyes 
The school personnel? The parents? The' 
seems to be the future- of "the project in the 



of 1 instructors? 
community? Wh a t 
school? 



VIII. Personnel: 



We re qualified (certified) bilingual instructional 
(in the. language of the students) available at the 
the project, or was it necessary to train and 
individuals; are the Project Director , 

and other project staff members of 

What 



personnel 
begi nni ng of 
recruit such 
instructional personnel 

the same language/cultural background as the students? 
proportion are? 
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TOPIC OUTLIUE FOR CASE H1STORIE 



I* Project* Overview 

A. Identification Information 

1. Program title ' * 

2. Location name 1 

3. Year started and expected end date , \ 

B . Background Information 

1 . Historical de ve'lop^ien t ^ 

2 * ^Context ) * ' , 

a . Community demographics ' , ; - 

b. Relationship of program to- other programs for T 7 students 

3. Needs assessment: focus-, me t hods , and priorities. 

a. Extent used in mearii agf ul way vs. a formality 

i * \ ^ 

C. Objectives and Procedures V • 

1. - Primary program features 

2* Plans for continuation after funding ceases , N 

D * Pa r t ic ipan t s 

1* Grade level #r number * « 

2* Home language background 
K 3. 'Cultural/ethnic group membership 

4. Special characteristics 
5* student mobility 

6. Selection/exit criteria (qualif ica*t ions ) 

7 * 'Selection/exit procedures ( tes t # referrals screening panel) 
8* Staff satisfaction with entry/exit criteria and procedures 

E • Personnel - Project Director, Teachers, Aides, Other Staff 

1* Categories and number 

2. Qualifications and training 

3. Role relationships (e.g., how many a ide s* j?er ^t eac her., role of 
re-source tead"her) , 

3 

v 

1 1 • Program De ve lopme nt 

A. Planning the Program (Prior to Start) 

1. Key persons/roles in-major planning tasks 

2. Selecting .materials 

3'.. Impact of history on program development ■ 

B. Changes/Growth i,n Original Program 

1- Major changes', j.f any, and rationale for them 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATES. INC, - 
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- • III, Instructional Cgmpo ne n t by Gra de Level and Content Are a 
A* Objectives 
* 1 * Annual 

2 * .Comparison of BE, and- regular s tude nt objectives 
3, Objective, s to meet special needs 

B * Particular Information for Each Grade and Subject Reading, 
ESL, Math, Cultural Component (If Separate) --' Within Grade 1 



^ 1 * physical layout of instructional facilities 

a, Lo cat ion tin/out of school/regular class) 

b* Features of plant that affect instruction, e * g , , adequacy 
of light, hea-t an^d ventilation, room acoustics, educational 
charts, posters, cl ss room 1 ibr ary , e ducat ional game s , 
learning centers * 
2« Key materials and equipment * 

a« List* of three key items {include name'/country of publisher) 

b. Cultural reference/languages of key materials 
3. Typical' schedule/timeline 

a . Integration of language subgroups for scheduled activities, 

\ 

IV, Staff Development and Training ^Component J . . 

<j 

A . Ob;} ec t i ve s 

i v 

fl. Extent <, ^" 

C. Schedule 
D» Activities +J 



/ 



V* Par en t/Commun i ty Involvement Component 
A* (Rationale and Purposes 

It Intended outco me s (objectives) \- 

< 

B. Historical perspective j 

1 , Trends xp^ part ic ipa t ion and climate (parent knowledge of and 
attitude" toward program) 

C. Structure qf Advisory 'Oommitt.ee 

l t Organisation 
2m Size t 

3, Characteristics - of Committee a^d^ Chair W 
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-D. Specific Nature of Involvement 

1. School"-' and Class-based Activities ' 

a. Communication of information 

b. - PAC meeting (number* activities, languages) 

c. Community liaison 

d. Aides, volunteers* etc, 

2 * Involvement In program (objectives, application, curriculum) 
planning and review 

* * 

E * Re suit s 



VI. Project Management 

*A J * Ob j ec ti ve s 

B. Management Strategies 



1 . 

2 , 



3- 
4« 



How chain of command is Implemented on daily basis 

Program admi ni strator* s autonomy and authority at district and_ 

* school l.evels (scheduling activities* facilities, coordination 
a cros s pr o- 
grams* discipline* evaluation* etc.) 

* Key management strategies and rationales ; 
Key, implementation strategies 

a. Participation 

b. De c is ion-ma king 

/c. Type and use of feedback ^ ' ' > 

d. Problem solving 
e . Leadership' 

f • Re sourc es & 
1/ OBEMLA 

^ 2/ EDA C ' 5 

3/ BESC 
4/ SEA 
5/ LEA 

6/ Community 
Factors which he lped/hinde r ed implement at ion 



CI ima t e 



Attitude s Toward Bilingual Education 



VII. 

A * Implemented Program 

1- Staff development 

2 . Pro j e c t management 

3. Instructional 

4- Parent involvement 



Inter mediate Ou t comes 
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A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF THE CLASSROOM 

INSTRUCTION COMPONENT OF THE ZSEA 
TITLE \TZI BII^NGUAI* ED CC AT I ON PROGRAM ^ 

/TEAM MEMBER SITE REPORT 

■ * : — • .) . 

Each evening each**team member should Jdd to this site report; based on his/he 
work that day. . You should record your reactions each day. to as *pany items as 
.appropriate baaed on your work that day; if ybu did not learru. anything new in 
a given -area on a given day, leave that item ^lank. Please do not collaborate 
with your fellow teNant member in your response. * We want each individual team 
member's individual responses. The team will use these data in preparing its 
Case' History for the site; we will also use this informally collected information 
*o temper our understanding and interpretation of the analyses* of data collected 
o,i the formal instruments* \ » 

. - ' S 

LZkt ; CO^le : # 

Team member: 
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Areas of success in Laiolementatfon 

f 

A- What is a major area in ^which the project is hairing success in implementing 

its program? 3 
3* tfhat is your source , of information? * ^ 

C< What are r^ie major reasons for these successes? (e.g., The objectives are 

very s4jip]Jej the people are really gung-ho and are working incessantly* ) 

(t) first area/basis/major reasons 



(2) second area/basis/ntajor reasons 



4 



/ 

r <3) third area/basis/ma jor reasons 



(4) fourth area/basis/major reasons 




Areas of difficulty in implementation 



diffi^ilty ir 



A- What is a major area in which the project is having diffijrylty in implementing 

it3 program? 
3^ What is your source of information? 
C* What are the major reasons for these difficulties?^ te-g w the teacher^ way 

they just can't-do what the plan says they should be doing and no consideration 
:has beed given to revising it; the project director wants to pet the program 
in place in six months and tne teachars believe that it will taJce two years* ) 

(1) first area/basis/major reasons 



C2) second area/basis/major reasons 



(3) third area/basis/major reasons , 



' 7 — r^- 

(4) fourth area/baais/majtr .^reasons 
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Language used outside of classroom 

V 

a. Language used by the children and r the teachers -on the playground 







t 




i 


\ ' , ■ . ■ 


b. 


Language used by office staff when cocumini eating wi 


th each other and with 




students / 


< 










j 


c* 


Language of announcements, signs, displays, menus, 


etc* in " o $ 




-1- areas outside of class which are frequented by 
and assembly rooms) 


students ( e - g« hal^s, lunch 




■ \ 






"i — 









-2- areas outside of class which are frequented by teaching staff (e.g.. teachers 
lounge,, work rooms, etc. - * 



-3- office \ 
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The attitude of staff in 1 general and in particular fe.^r teacher, aide) toward 
a . bilingual education ; ; 



b * bi 1 ingual i s m 

.the. suidents 1 native language ; ^ 

^ ' 



e. the Title VII program , ' 








Any other observations or 


comment^ that 


— ^ — 

the team member wishes to make 


* 






i 












, \,/ 






= ^ 


— -f— 


\ 


" 4 
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d, English 
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,GeneraI/speci£ic concLu^ions/conmerita (e.g., points that you want emphasize, 
chat you think should be de-emphasised, that you found zdf be contradictory) 
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A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF THE CLASSROOM 

INSTRUCTION COMPONENT OF THE 2SEA 
TITLE VII BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

INFORMAL OBSERVATION REPORT 



"LEA; 



Code: 



School: 
Teacher 



Code: 



Code: 



Team laestber: 



Time period of observation (e*g«, 8—9 AM, Monday) i m 



Student activity (e.g., half in niath paperwork; half in heading aloud with 
teacher) : 



Staff activity (e.g*, aide working with individual child on math; teacher working 
on reading with group): 
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zhe type of children's materials on zhe wails 



the learning "atmosphere" 

a* "verbal" interaction, e.g. no talking without permission; children talk quietly 
vith each other as they work 



b* , ''physical " environment, e'*g« chairs and desks in rows; tables and chairs, no 
desks; no central seating, learning clusters instead. 



"physical movement", e.g* children move freely throughout room; chidren move 
from one learning cluster to another at end of learning sessions 

/ ' 



Language usually used by teacher [and other staff ) and students in structured 
learning situations - note if this differs by subject matter and how students 
of different language backgrounds are grouped 
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Language -ised by teacher and students during informal moments in class 



reatures of classrooms that nay affect: instruction 



Information about texts and other materials: 

a, Language( s J , of materials on bulletin boards and vails of classrao&t* 



Language(s) of "casual" bitten mateials available in room: 

c. Reading Materials 

Major Reading series;—^ 

'Mam© * 

Language : ) 

Pub 11 3her : ; '_ . . 

Country of origin: ; - 

Other reading materials: 
Language (e*g*, all/ about half/none of the other reading books are in Spanish) 
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( continued) 

d. Maca Materials 

Major .Math aeries: 
Name: 



Language 
Publisher: 



Country of origin: 



Other math materials: 
■ * 

Language (e*g*, all/about half/none of the other aiath books are in Trench) 



e* Social Studies Materials 

Major Social Studies series: 
tfame: 



Language u A 



Publisher; 



4 



Country of grigin: 



f Other_Social Studies materials: 

VLaAgUage. (e*g*, all/about half/none of the other Social Studies books are in 
French) . 



/ 
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